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The Brady Steam Turbine. 


A new steam turbine, which recent experiments have 
lemonstrated to possess povel and valuable features, is 
being brought out by the John F. Brady Steam Turbine 
Company of 43-47 Fulton street, Chicago. The steam 
turbines now in service are, more or less, modified forms 
of the two principal devices first brought prominently 
before the world in the beginning of dynamics. These 
forms of turbines obtain their motive power mainly from 
the force of impact or from the impact and reaction of 
steam. The new type of turbine, however, while an en- 
gine of maximum simplicity, derives its motive power 
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Figs. 7, 8 and 10, with a shell; a shaft, two shaft sleeves 
and a double set of bearings. The central disk, Fig. 7, 
possesses expansion chambers on each face, while the 
two lateral disks, Fig. 8, have been formed with expan- 
sion chambers only on the faces presented to the central 
disk and so arranged that the walls of the latter expan- 
sion chambers revolve in the spaces between the walls 
of the expansion chambers on the central disk. The mid- 
dle disk is bolted at the circumference crosswise to each 
lateral half of the shell, which incloses the three disks. 
Each shaft sleeve is continwous with its fellow lateral 
half of the shell and each sleeve embraces the shaft, oc- 
cupying separate bearings from the shaft proper. In 
this ingenious manner the central disk is made to revolve 
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from the expansive force of steam the same as does the 
reciprocating steam engine. A very high degree of ef- 
ficiency is attained by this turbine, principally because 
of a unique syste1n of expansion chambers, which are ar- 
ranged in concentric circles from center to circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, and which are so placed that tan- 
gential steam passageways lead from one series into the 
next higher, the steam expanding successively and im- 
parting its energy to oppositively revolving disks. The 
area of these chambers, of course, increases progressive- 
ly, and they have been accurately designed to detain the 
steam in each succeeding series of chambers just about 
the length of time necessary to secure the best results 
at given speeds. 
Features of Construction, 

The essential features of construction are a turbine 

wheel, which is composed of a set, or nest, of three disks, 
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with the shell in one direction, while the two lateral 
disks are keyed at the center to and revolve with the 
shaft in the opposite direction. A cast iron jacket, Fig. 
1, incloses the wheel, whick is composed of the three 
disks and shell. 

Steam is introduced into the turbine through an open- 
ing in the shaft, apertures giving entrance to the ex- 
pansion chambers. The steam condenses in the space 
between the periphery of the wheel and the casing or 
jacket, and the water being free from oil and other im- 
purities is pumped back into the boiler; no condenser is 
required. To concentrate the energy of the three disks 
and to secure motion in one direction, when desired, the 
usual method of gearing is resorted to. With the excep- 
tion of the bearings no two parts touch and consequent- 
ly no lubrication is required, except of the bearings, and 
no packing is needed anywhere. 
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Each disk is constructed from a solid piece of cast 
iron, faced and drilled for the expansion chambers, the 
tangential openings being made with a circular saw. In 
constructing the expansion chambers it is possible to se- 
cure accuracy within one to two-thousandths inch, al- 
though only % inch clearance is required. Notwith- 
standing the very low cost of mechanical construction 
by the use of standard tools, the application of special 
tools, it is claimed, will reduce the expense about 75 per 
cent. 

Conspicuous Advantages. 

In common with other forms of steam turbines, but 
perhaps to a greater degree, it possesses conspicuous ad- 
vautages over the reciprocating steam engine, prominent 
among them being simplicity of design, low first cost, 
small expense of installatien, light cost of maintenance, 
small space occupied, and—there being no reciprocating 
parts and the motion being wholly rotary—an absence 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
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B, and that each of these heads has an outwardly pro 
jecting sleeve, EK Both of these sleeves are mounted i! 
bearings, D. The heads are peripherally connected by a 
perforated cylindrically shaped casing, C, which forms 





Fig. 2.—Section through Expansion Chambers and Steam 


Passages. 





Fig. 5. 


Face Views of Disks, Showing Expansion Chambers. 
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Fig. 6.—Agial Section of Turbine. 
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of vibration, contributing in an eminent degree to dura- 
bility. 

The principles underlying the design will be readily 
understood from Figs. 2 to 6. Referring to Fig. 2 it will 
be seen that the turbine casing consists of two heads, A 
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the peripheral portion of the several disks K, which are 
attached to its inside surface. A hollow shaft, H, is 
mounted within the sleeves E, and attached to the shaft 
are the disks J, which are smaller in diameter than the 
casing C. 
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Projecting from the inside surface of the end disks J 
aud from both sides of all the other disks, are several 
separate series of semicircular cavities or expansion 
chambers Q and R. The circular series of chambers are 
so spaced that the rows of chambers of one disk revolve 
between or at one side of the rows of the oppesite or 
facing disk and in vractically the same plane. Steam 
s admitted through the hollow shaft H, thence it passes 
outwardly through the perforations I into the open side 
of the first row. Q, of expansion chambers. It then flows 
alternately from expansion chambers Q into R and R 
into Q, through the tangential passageways T, finally 
escaping at tke periphery through the openings L M. 





Fig. 7.—Perspective View of Center Disk. 


steam inlet, the diameter of the turbine being 37 inches 
and the actual steam space in the engine 556 cubie 
inches. In these tests 13 pounds of water per horse-power 
hour were consumed, but these tests were entirely of 
an experimental nature and were made under many dis- 
advantageous conditions. The performance of the tur- 
bine, however, under varying conditions has been such 
as to prompt the company to claim that under 200 
pounds pressure, with 1l-inch steam inlet the steam 
turbine wheel 10 feet in diameter, containing 62,000 ex- 
pansion chambers, giving an actual steam space approx- 
imately of 16,000 cubic inches, will develop upward of 
2500 horse-power. Such an engine is now being con- 
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Fig. 8 Nide View of One Disk 
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The opposing disks revolve in opposite directions, which 
may be changed to motion in one direction by the bevel 
gears M, N and O, Fig. 6. 

One of the most important features of the Brady tur- 
bine is that, while the same high speed of the turbine 
disks may be developed which makes steam turbines so 
desirable in generating electrical currents, the shaft 
makes but 212 revolutions per minute, but such com- 
mand is secured by a mechanical device controlling the 
entrance of steam into the expansion chambers that it 
it possible to run at any speed desired, and any frac- 
tion of the capacity cf the turbine may be utilized with 
the same relative degree of economy; the unused por- 
tion of the disks acting as a fly wheel. The ordinary 
form of fly-ball governor is used in regulation. The en- 
gine may be coupled direct and in many instances with- 
out the use of gearings. 

Tests of the Turbine, 

Tests have been made witb a 90 horse-power Brady 

steam turbine with 200 pounds pressure and 44-inch 


structed and a practical test will be made early in Jan- 
uary. 


——$— $$ 


The Common Council of Niagara Falls has just 
zranted the Ontario Power Transmission Company a 
franchise in that city. ‘This company are to handle 
power generated on the Canadian side at Niagara, and 
it is expected that their cables will enter the United 
States by way of one of the bridges or some other con- 
venient means. While the power to be transmitted is 
to be generated in Canada, it is worthy of note that 
the feature of the franchise that actuated the Alder- 
men to grant the company rights was a clause under 
which the company agree to sell the first 1000 horse- 
power to the city of Niagara Falls for $10 per horse- 
power. Despite its bountiful supply of electricity Ni- 
ugara Falls now pays $75 for each are lamp in use on 
its streets, while incandescent lighting the people feel 
is also costly. That is, the public mind, taking into 
consideration the fact that Niagara has such a tremen 
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dous supply of current, feels that the locality should en- 
joy lower rates on its public and private lighting serv- 
ice. A municipal lighting plant is proposed, and it 
would be strange indeed if a city so rich in power should 
have to depend upon the generating plant of another 
country for a lighting rate which the public would pro- 
nounce satisfactory. The work of the Ontario Power 
Company is progressing with considerable rapidity, and 





Fig. 9.—Turbine with Outer Case Removed. 
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siderable interest, especially among transportation me! 
W. Hamilton Wright is the inventor of the device tha 
will be manufactured by the company, and he will b 
superintendent of the plant. The company have bee 
capitalized at $900,000. 





The New Plant of the Alabama Steel & Wire 
Company. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 26, 1902.—The question 0! 
the location of the new plant of the Alabama Steel & 
Wire Company has been settled, and, as stated in m) 
letter of last week, the location is Gadsden. The de 
cision will be a great disappointment to this district, 
for it means a loss of thousands of population and of 
thousands of dollars in disbursements. The site at Gads- 
den is half a mile wide and one and a half long. Opera- 
tions will commence on the plant without delay. By 
January the company expect to have the railroad to 
their ore mines completed and to have their coke ovens 
in full operation. They will be ready to ship coal from 
their mines during the coming week. In the erection of 
the plant no grass will grow under their feet. The coa) 
and coke for the new plant will be furnished from their 
mines near Bessemer, involving freight to Gadsden 
Chattanooga lost the plant because of the lack of accept- 
able coal in proximity. The rod and wire mill plant now 
here will not for the present be disturbed. Its removal) 
would involve an expenditure of $200,000, and it will 
probably be a long time until it will be disturbed. 

There is no disguising the fact that in losing this 
plant this district got a hard blow. But there was too 
much confidence in the belief that it was bound to come 
here, and possibly a lack of public interest was the re- 
sult. There was an absence of hearty co-operation that 





iy. 10.—Parts of the Turbine. 
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it is evident that the company is to be a factor in fu 
ture Niagara power prices. 
ncaigmcitiinmmaiaeeg 

The Wright Taper Roller Bearing Company have 
broken ground on North Main street, Buffalo, adjoining 
the Erie Railroad tracks, for a new three-story, slow 
burning structure to cost $30,000. It will be built in 
such a manner that it can be enlarged on the same 
foundation. The company’s plans have aroused con- 


Was perhaps a fact:r in determining location, while 
Gadsden was liberal in the matter of inducements. It 
Was millions to Gadsden. Her gain is our loss. We 
lose nothing we had. We simply failed to get what we 
might have had. It may draw attention away from us 
for a while, but we have too much of an impetus to make 
it cost more than a slight halt. 

The reasons for selecting Gadsden for the location of 
the new plant are quite important. One of the reasons 
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given great weight is the abundance of water for steam 
ind cooling purposes. The Coosa and Big Wills rivers 
it Gadsden are said to have a supply about equal to that 
if the Ohio. In a very short time water transportation 
o the Gulf will be available. Raw material can be as- 
sembled very cheaply. Other inducements which have 
1ot been made public are also stated by the company 
to have strongly influenced them in making their choice 
f a location. 

The plans contemplate the erection of four blast fur- 
iaces and ten 50-ton basic open hearth furnaces with a 
looming mill to take care of the steel production. At 
present, however, the company desire to get out as soon 
as possible a capacity that will supply their present Bir- 
ningham plant with steel billets. In order to accom- 
plish this they have contracted for one blast furnace 20 
x 90 feet and four hot blast stoves 20 x 90 feet. The 
ining of this furnace will be of Royal Star brick, manu- 
factured by the Scioto Star Fire Brick Works of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. The iron and steel work of the furnace, 
stoves and hot and cold mains, as well as the incline, 
has been let to the Birmingham Boiler Works of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and part of the material is ready for 
shipment at the present time. 

The blowing engines are being built by the South- 
wark Foundry & Machine Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘These engines were contracted for in April and are to be 
delivered in February, 1903. The company will use the 
Stewart patent cinder car and have contracted with 
Caldwell & Watson of Birmingham, Ala., for four of 
them. They have given Heyl & Patterson of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the order for the pig casting machine. This ma- 
chine will be capable of handling 500 tons of metal per 
day. They will use the Crane hoisting engine built by 
the Otis Elevator Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., for ele- 
vating the raw material to the furnace. The construc- 
tiou of this furnace will be under the immediate charge 
of the furnace superintendent, J. J. Shannon. 

In order to take care of the product of this furnace 
the company have placed contracts for four 50-ton basic 
open hearth steel furnaces, which are being designed 
by the Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. These furnaces will be of the stationary 
type, and arranged in the most up to date manner, 
without using any new and untried devices, so that they 
feel certain of eliminating the difficulties which other 
steel makers have encountered in making steel in the 
South. They intend to use hot pig metal, which will be 
taken from the furnace to the steel plant in specially 
coustructed ladles, which after reaching the open hearth 
building will be handled by a 40-ton Morgan electric 
crane. The charging of scrap material will be done by 
a separate and independent machine. On the pouring 
side the metal will be drawn into a 50-ton ladle to be 
furnished by the Cleveland Steam Boiler Works of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which will then be handled by a 75-ton 
Morgan electric crane. The gas for the entire plant will 
be generated in 22 Forter & Miller gas producers. 

The open hearth building wil! be erected by the Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. The balance 
of the buildings will be erected by the Forest City Steel 
& Tron Company of Cleveland, Ohio. These consist of 
blooming mill, soaking pits buiiding, boiler houses, gas 
producer houses, ingot stripper building, billet yard, 
structural material and other independent buildings; all 
of which will be of steel construction throughout. They 
have also purchased several hundred tons of structural 
material from A. M. Crane & Co. of Chicago, Ill., to be 
shipped from Germany. This shipment will come for- 
ward during the month of November. It was purchased 
there mm order to get quick delivery. All the buildings 
have been designed to meet the conditions of the climate 
with the idea of obtaining the freest circulation of air. 

After the ingot molds are filled they will be taken 
to an Aiken stripper and from there direct to the soak- 
ing pits, where they will be handled by a Morgan patent 
pit charging electric crane. This same crane will also 
take the ingot from the pit and deposit it in a car which 
will deliver it to the blooming mill tables. 

The blooming mill will be the Frank-Kneeland 36-inch 
mill, but which has been specially strengthened and 
changed in several places for the company’s benefit. 


The same machinery builders, the United Engineering 
& Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., furnish all the 
approaches and manipulators, also the shears for cutting 
up the bloom. This mill will be driven by a pair of 
48 x 60 inch direct connected engines built by the Wil 
liam Tod Company of Youngstown, Ohio. After the bil- 
lets pass the blooming mill shear they will be carried 
by a conveyor to the yard. If desired to ship them, they 
wil! be handled in a large cradle by means of an electric 
crane which will dump the billets direct into cars for 
shipment without handling. If it is not desired to ship 
them, thé billets will be carried on by this same conveyor 
direct to the reheating furnaces for the rod mill and 
then rolled into rods. Therefore all steel that is to be 
put into rods will never be allowed to become cold after 
the reaw material once goes into the blast furnace unti! 
the rod is coiled. 

The steam for the entire plant will be furnished by 
Stirling boilers manufactured by the Stirling Company 
of Barberton, Ohio. The scrap shears and roll lathe 
will be furnished by the United Engineering & Foundry 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. The yard locomotives are 
being built by E. K. Porter & Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
while a locomotive crane is being built by the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. M. K. 
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The Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. 





Following is a list of the papers to be read at the 
tenth general meeting of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, to be held at 12 West Thirty- 
first street, New York, November 20 and 21: 

Thursday, November 20, 

1. “ Technica] Training for Shipbuilders,’ by Henry 
Ss. Pritchett, LL.D. 

2. “Progressive Trials of the Screw Ferry Boat 
* Edgewater,’” by Edwin A. Stevens and Charles P. 
Paulding. 

3. “ Why It Takes So Long to Build and Equip a Na- 
val Vessel for the United States,” by George W. Dickie. 

4, “The Preliminary Official Trial of the United 
States Battle Ship ‘ Maine,’” by Assistant Naval Con- 
structor J. W. Powell, U. S. N. 

5. * The Water Tube Boiler in the American Mercan- 
tile Marine,” by Wim. A. Fairburn. 

6. “ Longitudinal Bending Stress on Damaged Ships.” 
by George C. Cook. 

7. “Some Problems on the Surfaces of Buoyancy 
and of Water Lines,” by Prof. Cecil H. Peabody. 

8. “ Experiments and Iormule on the Strength of 
Ships’ Beams,” by Ix. G. Medahl, Naval Architect, Ger 
many. 

Friday, November 21. 

9. “ Vibration of Steamships With Special Reference 
to Those of the Second and Higher Periods,” by Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville, Engineer-in-Chief, U. S. N. 

10. “The Development of Modern Ordnance and Ar- 
iiur in the United States,” by Rear-Admiral Charles 
O'Neil, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. N. 

11. ‘Remarks on the New Designs for Naval Ves- 
sels,” by Rear-Admiral Francis T. Bowles, Chief Con- 
structer, U. S. N. 

12. “The Tactics of the Gun,” by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Albert P. Niblack, U. 8. N. 

13. “The Possible and Probable Future Develop- 
ments in the Use of Electricity on Board Ships,” by F. 
©. Blackwell. 

14. “Submarine Boats, Their Present Development 
and Future Possibilities in Naval Warfare,” by Law- 
rence Y. Spear. 

15. * Measurement Rules for Yachts With Special 
Reference to Racing Conditions,” by F. W. Belknap. 

16. “ Prize Competition Paper.” 

—_ 

Through inadvertence the name of Eames appeared 
in the advertisement of the Belmer Machine Tool Com- 
pany, published in the issue of The Iron Age for October 
i6. The gentleman referred to is no longer connected 
with the firm in question. 
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A Strike Settlement. 


The prolonged and obstinate strike of the puddlers 
and rolling miJl men employed at the Lebanon Works 
of the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, which be- 
gun May 5 last, was settled Saturday, October 18, to 
the satisfaction of both parties. The men have returned 
to work, and the mills are now in full operation. When 
they struck the men demanded higher rates than were 
paid by neighboring bar mills in the same line of trade, 
and lost remunerative employment for nearly six 
months, and returned to work without having. gained 
any advantage, while the company lost much valuable 
trade during the same period and gained nothing ex- 
cept the satisfaction of maintaining a principle. At the 
Reading Works of the same company the rolling mill 
men struck May 13 last without any particular reason 
other than that it seemed to be the fashion, and after a 
few weeks new men were employed in their places and 
the old men have since been seeking employment else- 
where, and meantime the works have been running full. 
All this emphasizes for the thousandth time the ex- 
treme folly of strikes. 

During this interval of nearly six months at the Leb- 
anon plants important improvements begun nearly a 
year ago have been completed, and the works are now 
in first-class condition in all respects. The company 
have added new buildings, covering more than 3 acres 
of ground, some of them taking the place of old and in 
convenient structures, and have equipped them with 
new and modern facilities, improved the several trains 
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New Plant of the Continental Bolt & Iron 
Company. 

The Continental Bolt & Iron Company are now in 
full operation at their new plant at Union and Twenty 
second streets, Chicago, having moved from the old 
buildings a few months since. The new building, which 
is of steel and brick construction, is 125 x 300 feet and 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section of Heading Room. 
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Heading Room. 


NEW PLANT OF THE CONTINENTAL BOLT & TRON COMPANY 


of rolls, added new machinery, engines, boilers, fur- 
naces and an electric power plant and other things, 
so that the present capacity of production has been 
greatly increased and the facilities are much better than 
ever before. 
— oe 

The Terlingua Quicksilver Depositsof Brewster Coun- 
ty is the title of a monograph by Dr. W. B. Phillips of 
Austin, Texas, Professor of Field and Economie Geol- 
ogy of the University of Texas and Director of the Sur- 
vey. 


embraces the following departments, systematically ar- 
ranged to obtain the best results in handling the raw 
material and the manufactured products: Heading 
room, threading room, stock room, blacksmith shop, 
engine and boiler room and office. 

The heading room, which is provided with a cinder 
floor at ‘grade, is 75 x 120 feet and 22 feet in hight in the 
clear. The threading room, Fig. 3, which is 2 feet above 
grade, is 75 x 120 feet, 16 feet in hight in the clear. 
The stock room is 4 feet above grade, 100 feet square 
and 14 feet in hight in the clear. The blacksmith shop 
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and engine and boiler rooms, Fig. 5, are each 50 feet 
square and 22 feet in hight. The boiler room has a 
space of 20 x 50 feet set aside for coal, the capacity be- 
ing 10 carloads. 


In designing the buildings special care has _ been 
taken to provide the maximum amount of light by 


means of skylights, in addition to the ordinary side 
windows. In the heading room is a skylight 20 x 120 
feet. In the threading room are six skylights and in 
the stock room four skylights, each 8 x 12 feet. The 
blacksmith shop, engine and boiler rooms are lighted by 
a Texas skylight, 20 x 50 feet. The threading room and 
stock room have, as stated, been placed above grade to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of cars and wagons. 
A spur has been run from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway into the property and enters the build 
ing on the south side, where the material can be loaded 
or unloaded under cover. 
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fit, as well as shears, punches, bolt heading machines 
and bolt and nut threauing machines run by steam 
power generated by a Corliss engine of 200 horse-power. 


The entire plant is heated by steam, exhaust and 
live, and wired for both are and incandescent electric 
light. The boilers are of the John Mohr water arch 


pattern, with the furnaces designed especially to pre- 
vent the generation of smoke. A contract has just been 
placed with the Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., 
for a steam power car puller provided with a rope take- 
up, having a capacity of pulling five loaded cars simul- 
taneously. The crane and trolley system used was 
manufactured and installed by the Wilcox Mfg. Com- 
pany of Aurora, Ill. The plans were prepared by and 
the work executed under the direction of W. L. Steb- 
bins, engineer. 
— 


The Newberry Charcoal Furnace.—The chareoai iron 


In the heading room is a 4-ton hand power travel- furnace at Newherry, Mich., which has been idle for 
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ing crane, Fig. 4. provided with antifriction rollers and 
two grabs which pick up the rods in the car and deliver 
the various sized rods to the different sections provided 
for each size. One of the most important features is 
an overhead trolley system which extends throughout 
the various departments for the rapid and easy handling 
of the material in its different stages of manufacture, 
and the various machines are so arranged that the rods, 
bolts, &e., are constantly traveling in one direction un- 
til the finished material is ready for shipment. From 
the trolley are suspended skips, each having a capacity 
of 1 ton, into which are loaded the bolts. Antifriction 
rollers allow free movement through hand power. 
Thirty of these skips are already in use and 50 more are 
being installed. 

The use of these devices for the economical handling 
of material has already resulted in a considerable sav- 
ing to the company. This is readily apparent when it 
is known that the handling of material during the past 
two months has cost but 10 cents per ton, against a cost 
of 90 cents per ton at the old plant, and this has been 
accomplished with an expenditure of 40 per cent. less 
power and a slight reduction in the labor force. 

The plant is equipped with a full machine shop out- 
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nearly eight year's, has sold, and preparations are 
now actively being made to put the furnace into prime 
condition. It is expected that the blast will be put on 
about February 1, next year. Those interested in the 
furnace plant are Berry Bros. of Detroit; W. G. Sharpe 
of Elyria, Ohio; R. H. Jenney of Pontiac, and E. J. 
Burrill of Manistique. The new company have pur- 
chased 16,000 acres of timber land, and have an option 
on 16,000 additional acres north of Newberry. A branch 
railroad is to be built to facilitate the transportation of 
the fuel. A contract has been awarded to C. H. Peter- 
son of Traverse City to build a battery of 40 charcoal 
kilns, which will each have a capacity of 85 cords, be- 
ing twice that of the old kilns. A contract has been 
nuwarded to Kimball & Keerf for cutting the timber and 
delivering the wood. A plant for the manufacture of 
wood alcohol wil! be erected, but work on the 


chemical plant will not begin until next spring. 


also 


er 


Lukens Iron & Steel Company announce the removal 
of their Boston office to the Board of Trade Building, 
131 State street, rooms 1007 and 1008. They expect to be 
at their new location about November 1. 
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Canadian News. 


Mr. Tarte’s Resignation. 

‘Toronto, October 25, 1902.—The hopes of increased 
protection that were raised by the public utterances of 
Hion. J. I. Tarte have been somewhat dashed by the en- 
forced resignation of that minister. Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier’s first business on his return from Europe was to 
deal with the complaints of other members of the Cab- 
inet against the Minister of Public Works. It is stated 
that the members of the Government representing On- 
tario, the Northwest and British Columbia signified to 
the Premier that unless Mr. Tarte stepped out they 
would all give up their portfolios. This report showing 
how extremely obnoxious Mr. Tarte’s course was to the 
majority of his colleagues was taken by the manufac- 
turing interests as an additional ill omen for protection. 

Whatever the Government may ultimately do with 
the tariff, it must be said that there is nothing in Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s letter dismissing Mr. Tarte to indi- 
eate its stand on the subject of the duties. The Pre- 
mier was careful not to put himself on record as disap- 
proving the protection theory, as advocated by Mr. 
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Fig. 4.—Detail of I Beam Crane. 
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that Mr. Fielding was one of the most thorough going 
free trade advocates while in opposition, this statement 
cannot be taken as encouraging for protection. At the 
same time it is to be remembered that Mr. Fielding has 
allowed his theory to be modified by practical condi- 
tions. In his own province of Nova Scotia there are 
great coal fields and important iron and steel works 
‘These he has dealt with liberally by continuing, with 
some variation, the protection they enjoyed under the 
Conservative Government. To be sure, he decided that 
the iron and steel bounties must be scaled down until 
they reach the vanishing point less than five years 
hence. It is thought, however, that if at any time the 
state of the iron and steel industry calls for further 
measures in its behalf he will consider its needs. 
Cramp Steel Company’s Works, 

lt is expected that the open hearth plant and finishing 
mill of the Cramp Steel Company at Collingwood will 
be running early in December. Bad weather during a 
great part of the building season retarded operations or 
the works would have been going now. Several weeks 
ago the machine shop was completed, and it is now kept 
at work upon portions of the outfit. This shop, along 
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Tarte. To do so would have driven from his side not 
Mr. Tarte alone, but also the anti-free trade Liberals 
who applauded Mr. Tarte’s speeches. So Sir Wilfrid 
left the question of trade policy on one side, neither con- 
demning nor accepting Mr. Tarte’s views on that sub- 
ject, and disciplined him for proceeding in an irregular 
manner, contrary to constitutional usage and the prin- 
ciples of responsible government. Mr. Tarte was dis- 
missed, not avowedly because he held opinions antag- 
onistic to those of his chief, but because he expressed 
those opinions before they had been discussed and 
adopted by the members of the Government as a whole. 

While it is undoubtedly good party tactics for the 
Premier thus to avoid even the appearance of rejecting 
a trade policy that is very popular, there can be no 
question in the minds of most people that the Minister 
of Public Works would not have been turned out of 
office had the views he advocated been such as they 
would concur in. Those who interpret Mr. Tarte’s ex- 
pujsion as a notice that there will be no increase in pro- 
tection have probably the right understanding of it. At 
the last session of Parliament the Minister ‘of Finance 
announced that when the time came for a revision of 
the tariff it would be dealt with, not in the interests of 
any particular class, but of the whole country. Seeing 


with the forge and power works, is in a stone building 
75 x 140 feet. The stone in it came from the company’s. 
own limestone quarries. The merchant bar mill build- 
ing is 120 x 210 feet. Here the plant is being installed 
for the rolling mills and heating furnaces, where the 
steel ingots will be turned into the finished article. <A 
10-inch guide mill of modern design is ready for opera- 
tion. It will handle 4 x 4 inch material, rolling it into 
filais, rounds and square down to % inch thick. The hot 
beds for cooling are 200 feet long. Two large power 
shears will cut the finished bars into the required 
length. In the east end of the same building a 20-inch 
mill is being set up. In this will be rolled ingots 8 x 8 
inches and 4 feet long into billets for the 10-inch mill. 
Ingots not required for the 10-inch mill will be finished 
into larger sizes, such as 4 x 4 angles, shafting, smal! 
girders, street railway rails, mine rails, &c. This mill 
will be driven by a 600 horse-power Corliss engine of 
Canadian make. On each side of the building are large 
furnaces for heating the ingots. 

The open hearth building is of steel. Within it the 
foundations for the open hearth furnaces are completed. 
There are to be two 20-ton furnaces of modern type, 
known as the straight line tapping furnaces. 

A considerable part of the output of the works is ex- 
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pected to be used by the Collingwood Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. 

In the township of Lonut in the Parry Sound district 
the company have ore properties that appear to be 
promising. Operations for development were begun as 
early as May, 1901. The ore is of the magnetic variety. 


Looking for Coal in Ontario, 

The scarcity of coal caused by the Pennsylvania 
strike has given a stimulus to a search for coal in On- 
tario. In the vicinity of Chelmsford, 20 miles northwest 
of Sudbury, a deposit of carboniferous material at- 
tracted attention some years ago, but a Provincial 
geologist who examined it pronounced it not anthracite 
but anthraxalite. However, it was used for fuel by 
settlers and was found satisfactory, though the residue 
of ashes was large. Within the last few weeks a Ger- 
man geologist connected with one of the nickel com- 
panies operating in Algoma has examined it and now 
pronounces it genuine anthracite. Picked pieces, it is 
said, have shown to contain 95 per cent. of fixed car- 
bon, and portions mixed with quartz have yielded 65 
per cent. As far as observed the outcropping increases 
in extent. Some Pennsylvania men, described as ex- 
perts, say the slate found in apposition to th coal is of 
the same quality as that present in the Pennsylvania 
mines. The fact that the first excitement over the 
deposit—when it was discovered six years ago—was 
quenched by the authoritative pronouncement that it 
was not true coal, does not discourage the present in- 
terest in it. As Ontario has so far been unproductive 
of coal, any considerable body of it found amid such 
metallic mineral wealth as lies in Algoma would be of 
great moment. 


To Aid Shipbullders. 


One of the points for which the shipbuilding inter- 
ests of Canada have been pressing petitions upon the 
Government has at last been conceded. This is the 
closing of the Canadian coasting trade against foreign 
built vessels whose only title to engage in it is a British 
register. Heretofore vessels, no matter in what non- 
British country built, were free to carry between Cana- 
dian ports if they were registered in the United King- 
dom. Vessels that have been admitted on that ground 
are to continue in the enjoyment of the privilege, but 
the right is not to be extended to other vessels. Foreign 
built vessels of British register, not already in the coast- 
ing trade, can now enter it only by paying the vessel 
duty: provided for in the tariff. An act to this effect 
was passed at the last session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, but as it affected Imperial powers it was referred 
to the British Government before being put into force. 
The British Government has not felt that it could prop- 
erly object to it. and has so signified to the Ottawa 
authorities. Hence the act has been duly brought into 
force by proclamation. 

A few years ago an American built vessel obtained 
a provisional British register from the British Consul 
at Chicago, and with this warrant proceeded to take 
part in the coasting trade of Canada. She was seized 
for customs duty, and after varying results in the 
courts, the case is still pending. A more frequent prac- 
tice is to have vessels of non-British origin registered 
in the nearest British colony outside of Canada—that is, 
in Newfoundland—and upon the strength of that au- 
thority to ply between Canadian ports. By this pro- 
cedure many of the vessels carrying coal between Nova 
Scotia and ports on the St. Lawrence got their status in 
that traffic. By putting an end to this mode of adding 
to the capacity of the domestic marine the act benefits 
Canadian ship builders. OC. Me Gy dF 





The Curtis-Crippen Engineering Company, selling 
agents of the De Laval steam turbines, have opened 
an office in the Monadnock Block, Chicago. The Cur- 
tis-Crippen Company, who contract for complete in- 
stallations, also have offices at New York and Denver. 
L. F. Mahler is the Western district manager. Mr. 
Mahler also represents the New York Electric Headlight 
& Train Lighting Company, who utilize the De Laval 
system at Chicago. 
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Central Pennsylvania News 


HARRISBURG, PA., October 25, 1902.—The industries 
of this city and Central Pennsylvania are still clamor- 
ing for coal and coke, especially the latter, which is 
scarcer in this district at present than at any time since 
the beginning of the strike in the hard coal regions. At 
the works of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 
every department reports a curtailed output on account 
of a lack of coke. At times there was scarcely enough 
fuel on hand to keep the blast furnaces banked. <A 
supply is expected next week. Ore in quantities has 
been received during the week, and there is consider- 
able soft coal on hand. The Chesapeake Nail Works 
were expected to resume operations October 20, after a 
week’s shut down on account of having no coal, but 
the prospects are that they will be idle for a week 
longer. The mills of the Central Iron & Steel Company, 
which were closed for a short time because of lack of 
fuel, have resumed, and worked full time this week, 
with the exception of time required to repair a serious 
break down in Mill No. 2. 

The furnaces of the Pennsylvania Steel Company at 
Lebanon have been banked during the past week on ac- 
count of fuel shortage. 

The Aurora furnaces at Wrightsville resumed opera- 
tions October 20, after a shut down of one week. A 
large supply of coke has arrived and no further trouble 
is anticipated. 

The Carbon Steel Casting Company of Lancaster 
have received a supply of coal, and will be able to oper- 
ate regularly. 

President E. C. Felton of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany has been elected head of the Cornwall & Lebanon 
Railroad Company, whose line taps the Cornwall Mines 
lately purchased by the steel company. 

At.a meeting of the directors of the Eastern Steel 
Company in Pottsville, W. H. Gibbons, formerly presi- 
dent of the Parkesburg Iron Company, was elected 
president of the Eastern Steel Company. It was de- 
cided that, providing the borough of Pottsville took 
favorable action on an ordinance permitting tracks on a 
street adjoining the plant, the company would imme- 
diately proceed to erect four 50-ton open hearth furnaces 
instead of two, as originally proposed. The Eastern 
Company are trying to secure the redemption of pledges 
of citizens of Pottsville, made when the company estab- 
lished their plant at that place. 

The situation at the Geiser Mfg. Company’s shops in 
Waynesboro has remained unchanged for two weeks. 
There are indications, however, that the lockout of the 
machinists will be broken in a short time. Work has 
become congested, and both officials and machinists are 
willing to make some concessions. Some of the work- 
men have been offered positions at shops in Kenova, W. 
Va. The Frick Company, who took down their lockout 
notice last week, are settling their differences with the 
workmen as individuals. In case of failure to settle 
with the individual the company will recognize a com- 
mittee from the shop. 

The Smith Mfg. Company of Waynesboro have re- 
ceived orders for 10,000 feet of iron fence for a park 
near Fort Hamilton, N. Y. The contract price is 
$13,000, and the delivery is to be made in four months. 
Orders are on hand to keep the works running on full 
time until the end of the year. Orders for six steel bur- 
glar proof cells for the Cumberland, Md., Jail have just 
been completed, and a delivery has been made of a large 
amount of structural iron work for the W. H. Heiston 
Mill Construction Company. The company have built 
1000 feet of bridge railing for the University of West 
Virginia, and fence for the Glenwood Cemetery in 
Massachusetts and markers for the Congressional Ceme- 
tery at Washington. 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Company wil! 
build three electric generators for the power plant of 
the Mississippi State Capitol at Jackson, and plans for 
the 300 horse-power and one 200 horse-power engines 
have been started. The company have also taken orders 
for the new electrical equipment of the Hotel Majestic 
in Manhattan, and a 500 horse-power engine for the new 
plant of the Eastern Steel Company at Pottsville. 

The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Works have 
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three new buildings in the course of construction, all of 
which are ready for roofing. Work is being rushed on 
the new galvanizing department, the old having been 
destroyed by fire some weeks ago. Ss. 


——<———______—_ 


New Works of B. F. Sturtevant Company. 


The new works of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
now nearing completion at Hyde Park, Mass., present an 
excellent opportunity for studying the factors that con- 
trol in the location and design of the modern manufac- 
turing plant. The present plant at Jamacia Plain, Mass., 
is limited in its cpportunity for growth, its capacity has 
long been strained to the utmost, and, as a consequence, 
the question of removal has continued to present itself 
with ever increasing force. The fire which occurred last 
year forced an immediate solution, and a new site was 
selected after the most careful consideration. Aside 
from the general character of the lot itself the principal 
factors considered in reaching a decision were proximity 
to raw materials and to an abundance of skilled labor, 
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the head of each department was consulted, his recom- 
mendations reduced to writing,and frequent conferences 
were held as to the requirements of the individual de- 
purtments. With these data at hand the individual and 
uggregate areas were determined and the plans started 
with the idea of providing a total floor space slightly 
more than double that of the present plant. Consid- 
eration was first given to the question of the number of 
floors to be provided in the various buildings. The lay 
ot the land and its available area being somewhat 
against a group of one-story buildings, and a simple cal 
culation showing that the ‘actual cost of the power ex 
pended in a single year for lifting the entire product of 
the works through a distance of 20 feet figured only a 
iittle over a dollar, determined the company upon the 
building of muitistoried buildings. The character of the 
products of this company readily lent itself to such a 
design, and it was believed that the fixed charges on 
elevating machinery would be more than offset by a re- 
duction in the horizontal distances necessary to be 
traversed. 

The arrangement of the buildings was determined by 
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adequate shipping facilities, ample water supply and 
space for ready disposal of waste material. The advan- 
tages of the West as against the East were carefully 
weighted, but the company readily expressed their abiding 
faith ip ihe prosperity of New England, in the facilities 
which it presents for work of the character conducted 
by this company, and in the quality of its skilled labor as 
an offset to the present somewhat higher prices for raw 
material. The best combination of advantages was pre- 
sented by a lot of nearly 20 acres of land in the town of 
Hyde Park—already well known as the home of such in- 
dustries as the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
the American Tool & Machine Company, the new shops of 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., &c. Here was presented 
a population of particularly skilled workmen, which 
could readily be supplemented by the present employees 
of the company, the new location being only 6 miles from 
the old plant. The lot selected has a ap of about 
1300 feet upon the freight yard of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. at Readville station, the distributing point for all 
freight passing over either the Midland or Providence 
divisions of that road. One side of the lot is bounded by 
a plentiful stream known as Mother Brook, and the ad- 


jacent shore is at a level of nearly 10 feet below that of 
the yard ard buildings, thus providing sufficjent space 
for dumping waste material for years to come. 

The site having been selected, most careful considera- 
tion was given to the size and character of the buildings; 
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the provision to be made for growth. One arrangement 
of a series of parallel buildings permitted increase only 
vy multiplication of buildings, but provided an excellent 
opportunity for the carrying of switch tracks across both 
ends of each building. The other arrangement provided 
for a group of buildings parallel to the railroad tracks 
with accommodation for switch tracks between the 
buildings, and for their entrance at the ends of the 
buildings, with an opportunity for growth by extension in 
length. After a careful working out of many schemes 
and a comparison of the advantages and disadvantages 
the latter arrangement was adopted. 


Material of Buildings. 


The construction of the buildings next received con- 
sideration. The latest development of all steel and con- 
crete construction with large window areas did not ap- 
pear to meet the requirements of a group of buildings 
as permanent and substantial in their character as these. 
All steel buildings, brick walls and concrete fire proof 
floors presented disadvantages in the way of discomfort 
to workmen, inconvenience in attaching machines on 
hangers and. excessive expense which did not appear to 
be offset by advantages to be secured in the way of abso- 
lutely fire proof construction. The type finally selected 
is composite in its character, consisting of steel interior 
columns and main steel girders, with heavy brick walls, 
wood timbered floors and plank roofs. In the case of the 
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one-story foundry the roof is supported by steel trusses; 
in the other buildings open timbering with wooden col- 
umns in the upper floor is employed. The main floor in 
the machine shop is of tar concrete, with spruce and 
maple flooring. The upper floors are carried upon 
wooden beams spanning the spaces between the steel 
girders, which follow a unit system of 20 feet on centers 
through the building. Al! roofs are of 3-inch plank, with 
tar and gravel top. 

The question of power was early decided to the extent 
that the entire plant would be electrically driven from a 
central power house: that the engines would run con- 
densing; that the exhaust steam cCerived from engines 
under test, which is considerable, would be utilized for 
heating, with supplementary amount of live steam ad- 
mitted at reduced pressure as might be required. The 
final decision regarding the power house placed it suffi- 
ciently far from the ends of the buildings to permit suf- 
ficient extension of each and near enough to the water 
supply to reduce to a minimum the expense of conveying 
condensing and other waiter. 

Arrangement of Buildings. 

In the accompanying illustration is presented a block 
plan of this plant, showing that in its design the most 
careful consideration has been given to the transfer of 
materials through the various buildings to the point of 
storage or shipment. 

The pattern building provides at one end a two-story 
portion 80 feet square for carpenters and flask makers 
on the first floor, and for pattern makers upon the second 
tioor. The balance of the building, which is devoted to 
pattern storage, is provided with intermediate floors, 
making four in all, separated from the other portion of 
the building by double fire walls and automatic fire 
closing doors. The close proximity of this building to 
the foundry facilitates rapid intercourse. 

The foundry, 170 x 350 feet, is designed with the idea 
of distributing iron upon a track system, and is to be 
«quipped with narrow gauge railways bedded in con- 
crete, making runways between the molding floors. Two 
eraneways run lengthwise of the building through the 
greater part of its length, amd the tracks extend be- 
neath the crosswise traveling cranes in the cleaning 
room at the end of the building. The brass foundry is 
located in one corner, a wash room in the adjacent cor- 
ner, a core room between the two; the latter has ample 
opportunity for growth toward the center of the foun- 
dry, while the foundry itself can be extended to prac- 
tically double its length. Storage for supplies is provided 
upon one side adjacent to the railroad switch. From the 
bins thus provided the iron and fuel charges Will be car- 
ried directly to the charging floor. 

Frem the foundry the castings will pass to the rear of 
either the machine shop or the fan shop. The former is 
of the familiar gailery type, 500 feet long, with wings 40 
feet wide, and central runway of the same width for a 
erane of 20 tons capacity. The lighting will be prin- 
cipally by a series of saw toothed skylights running cross- 
wise of the roof with glass facing due north. The crane 
will serve the entire floor and transport heavy castings 
from the machine tools to the erecting floor, where the 
completed engine or generator may be lifted upon a 
transfer car passing through the testing building and 
there picked up by another 20-ton crane, which will drop 
it upon the testing plate and subsequently carry it for- 
ward te the steam railway track, which passes through 
the end of the building and provides space for the load- 
ing of two cars at a time. The upper floor of this build- 
ing, together with portions of the adjoining buildings, is 
devoted to the electrical department and provided with 
individual small traveling cranes. 

The building devoted to the manufacture of fans, 
heaters, &¢., is 80 feet in width, of the same length as 
the machine shop, is three stories in hight, of typical 
mill construction, provided with all conveniences for 
handling material and arranged so that shipment can be 
made from numerous points along one side, while sup- 
plies are brought in from the court, between it and the 
machine shop. 

The smith shop, 40 x 80 feet, serves both buildings 
with equal facility, while the wash house and locker 
room, measuring 49 x 100 feet and three stories in hight, 
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is so located as to reduce to a minimum the distance to 
be traversed by the individual workmen. The third floor 
will be used as a lunch room. 

The standard first-floor hight in the main buildings is 
17 feet, that of the second and third stories is 15 feet. 
The windows are large and numerous. 

The office is to be a model structure of its kind, and 
is to serve as headquarters for the entire business. It 
will contain the correspondence, designing and drafting 
offices, the superintendent's quarters, the cost department, 
the advertising bureau and a printing office, which will 
be located in the base¢ment. It will be three stories in 
hight, with a finished attic to provide additional drafting 
room space. 

The equipment of this plant will be largely “ Sturte- 
vaut” in its charreter. Beginning with the power plant, 
the mechanical draft apparatus, the engines and gener- 
ators and the exhaust head will be of Sturtevant make. 
The buildings will be heated by the Sturtevant system, 
the shafting and individual machines driven by motors 
of the same make, the refuse from the wood working 
machinery, the dust from the cleaning room of the foun- 
dry, the ventilation of the offices, toilet rooms and wash 
Louse and the removal of smoke from the smith shop 
will be accomplished by Sturtevant exhaust fans, while 
Sturtevant blowers will be used for the brass and iron 
foundry, forge shop blast and the like, and Sturtevant 
steam traps will be employed upon the steam driers. 


The National 
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The National Malleable Castings Company, Chicago, 
have purchased the plant formerly known as the Grant 
Locomotive Works. The consideration is reported to be 
$150,000. The property consists of 28 aeres of land ex- 
tending from Thirteenth to Sixteenth streets, and lying 
between West Fifty-second avenue on the east and 
West Fitty-third 1venue on the west. There are on this 
property ten buildings covering an area of 192,000 square 
feet. ‘The Malleable Company have also purchased a 
tract of land containing about nine acres joining the for- 
ner locomotive works property on the north. This latter 
purchase was made from E. A. Potter, receiver of the Na- 
tional Bank of Lllinois, the purchase price being re- 
ported to be $20,000. Some of the old buildings will be 
remedeled and additional ones construeted to meet the 
necessities of the purehasing company. 

The Grant Locomotive Works were organized in 1891 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. After expending 
$1,300,000 in construction and equipment, giving employ- 
ment to 1000 skilled mechanics and turning out 100 loco- 
motives, the plant was closed down in June, 1893. The 
result was a financial disaster following the panic of 
that year. The works were subsequently consolidated 
with the Siemens-Haiske Electric Company of America, 
and were in successful operation until two years ago, 
when the stock of the company was sold to the General 
Electric Company, and much of the machinery was re- 
moved to other plants. 

scinneclaiitmacahtianas 

A New Niagara Power Station.—The Niagara Falls 
Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company have commenced the 
work of excavating on the site of a proposed new pow 
er station in the Niagara gorge. ‘Chis new power house 
will be located at the water’s edge a short distance down 
stream from the present station. As yet its dimensions 
have not been announced, but it is known that the cur 
rent from it will be transmitted to the new industria? 
center now in progress of development and building at 
the north end of the city. In order to supply the tur- 
bines of the new station with water it will be neces- 
sary to extend the hydraulic canal basin some distance 
north of its present point of ending, but the company 
ownh ample land for all their requirements. In addi 
tion to this the company some time ago had plans pre 
pared for the construction of a tunnel along the high 
bank or cliff into which the water now passing through 
some of the wheels and now being wasted may be dis- 
charged into this tunnel and captured and controlled 
for use the second time. When this is done all the 
pretty little water falls now to be seen on the face of the 
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cliff at the site of the company’s operations will disap- 
pear, and turbines in a new station will be operated by 
water that has passed wheels of the mills above. 
—_—_— eS 
The Oliver Planer and Jointer. 


The accompanying illustrations of the Oliver planer 
and jointer, manufactured by the American Machinery 
Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., make evident at 
a glance that some valuable improvements have been 
made on the machine since it was first placed on the 
market. One of the most conspicuous advantages which 
the present type has over the original design is that 
the machine is mounted upon two columns, one at each 
end of the bed, thus giving ample foot room, which is 
of great value to the operator and eliminates the danger 
of the workman slipping upon the bed of the machine. 
The great weight of the machine is anotner feature, 
contributing to firmness, reducing vibration to the mini- 
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in dovetailed ways, which are planed in the bed and 
are so fitted with gib screws that they can be easily 
withdrawn from the yoke, or cylinder, for convenience 
in sharpening or removing knives. To these sliding 
frames are bolted the shoes for the adjustment of the 
work tables, the rockers upon which the table rests, and 
also the screws and hand wheels which raise and lower 
the tables for the depth of the cut. The shoes, or 
wedges, are tongued and grooved to the sliding frame 
and securely bolted. They also have large, flat bearing 
surfaces and are gibbed by separate gibs running in 
slots, which hold the work table securely to the sliding 
frame. These surfaces are milled and scraped and are 
designed to keep the correct plane, or level, of the table 
at all times. Another desirable feature is that the yoke 
or frame which carries the cylinder is made in one 
solid piece, bolted to the bed, with a reservoir for oil 
under each box. 

The cylinder, of forged crucible machinery steel, is 


THE OLIVER PLANER AND JOINTER. 


mum. One of the most distinctive characteristics is the 
tilting device. The rear table is hung in rockers and 
by simply turning one of the hand wheels the bed may 
be tilted so that any amount of draft may be planed 
upon pattern lumber; the pattern maker can obtain the 
draft upon straight pieces of wood. To obtain draft 
over the full width of the table the rear table is gradual- 
ly lowered upon the shoes and the material planed until 
the full length of the knives is brought into action. 
The rear table is 5 feet 4 inches long and is 
moved backward or forward by a cut rack and gear 
and is very strongly ribbed. The front table is 3 feet 
4 inches long and constructed in the same manner, ex- 
cept that it requires no rockers. The sliding frame 
upon which the front table rests is made in two parts 
and fitted with an adjusting screw, so that a spring 
joint, or one that is slightly concave, can be made by 
allowing the outer end of the table to drop down the 
desired distance. The table may be quickly. brought 
back to level without disturbing the alignment. The 
hand wheels for raising, lowering and tilting the rear 
table are conveniently placed on the operating side of 
the machine. It is to be noted that the tables on all 
sizes are 2 inches wider than the knives of the machine 
and have a groove on the side for use in rabbeung. 
The sliding frames which carry the work tables move 


34 inches square, carries two knives and has the other 
two sides slotted so that molding knives of any desired 
shape or design may be used. The cylinder should run 
about 4200 revolutions per minute. The diameter of 
the cylinder bearing is 1% inches, and the two main 
bearings are 8 inches and the outer bearing 6 inches 
long. The cylinder has about 3-16 inch of oscillation, or 
end play, which may be taken out by setting the driv- 
ing pulley against the end of the bearing. This is neces- 
sary when special cutters are to be used. 

The adjustable fence shown on top of the table is 
operated by means of a worm wheel and gear, so that 
any degree of pitch necessary may be obtained. These 
machines are also manufactured for electrical drive, and 
any standard type of motors are available. 


——— i 


The Proposed Jones & Laughlin Ore Road.—There 
have been no new developments in the past week in re 
zard to the proposed ore road to be built by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company from the lakes to Pitts- 
burgh. A great deal of sensational matter about this 
enterprise has been printed in the daily press which 
is without foundation in fact. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Comipauy have taken out charters in different 
States through which the proposed new road wil! pass 
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and other preliminary work is being done. No official 
announcement of their plans is likely to be made by the 
company for some time. The report that the Union 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh are identified with this 
new project has been denied on good authority. 


So 


Oil Fuel for the Navy. 


The Report of the Spccial Board on Tests of 
Liquid Fuel for Naval Purposes. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., October 28.—The annual report of 
Admiral George W. Melville, Chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, has been transmitted to the Secre- 
iary of the Navy. Much interest attaches to this report, 
owing to the space devoted therein to a discussion of the 
results of an elaborate and exhaustive series of experi- 
ments in progress during the past year under the super- 
vision of the Special Board on Tests of Liquid Fuel for 
Naval Purposes. The preliminary findings of this board 
are set forth in detail and the summarized data of the 
tests made are presented. Admiral Melville also de- 
scribes at some length the urgent necessity for one or 
more specially constructed repair shops, embracing foun- 
dry, machine, pattern and coppersmith shops, and carry- 
ing a large supply of fittings and spare parts. The work 
of the “‘ Vulcan” during the Spanish war is referred to 
in this connection, and the value of that vessel’s services 
in the Santiago campaign is said to have been greater 
than those of any other vessel except the battle ship 
“Oregon.” The results of a series of tests of the Hohen- 
stein type of water tube boiler are set forth, and it is 
recommended that this boiler be “ given a place on the 
very limited list of straight tube water tube boilers of 
American design that have been found suitable for naval 
purposes.” 

Liquid Fael, 


In summarizing the results of the tests of liquid fuel 
made by the special board, Admiral Melville expresses the 
opinion that the engineering and mechanical features in- 
volved in the problem are likely to be completely solved in 
the near future. The commercial feature, relating to cost 
and supply, may be left to work itself out, but there 
remains an important question as to whether battle 
ships can be so constructed as to permit the safe and 
efficient installation of oil fuel, and this last factor in 
the problem will, in his opinion, require much experimen- 
tation before it can be determined. 

It is evident, says the report, that there is a very 
strong desire and purpose upon the partsof many ship 
owners to substitute oil for coal. The thermal, mechan- 
ical and commercial advantages that would result from 
a change are so well known that it is unnecessary to re- 
count them. Nearly every reason that can be advanced 
for using oil as a fuel in the mercantile marine is also 
applicable to the navy. In the case of war ships, how- 
ever, there are also military benefits to be secured that 
are as important as the commercial and mechanical ad- 
vantages. Any fuel installation which will obviate the 
smoke nuisance, reduce the complement in the fire room, 
extend the steaming radius of the war vessels, and per- 
mit maximum speed to be obtained at shorter notice, in- 
creases the efficiency and value of the fighting ship. 

The numerous experiments that have been made by 
naval powers during the past 40 years in the attempt 
to use oil as a fuel show how important this question is 
regarded by military experts. It is now plain why suc- 
cess was not attained. There was too much effort ex- 
erted to burn oil in the same manner as coal. It is now 
realized that the oil should be atomized (it is impossible 
to completely gasify it) before ignition, and that the 
length of the furnace, the volume of the combustion 
chamber and the calorimetric area are factors which 
must be considered. In fact, it is highly probable that 
it may be found advisable to design a special boiler for 
burning oil. 

In the investigation of the subject of using liquid 
fuel for naval purposes it will be necessary to give due 
weight to the various features that will influence, if not 
determine, the solution of the problem. The question, 
therefore, comprises the following divisions: 
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The Engineering or Mechanical Feature, 

This relates to the efficient and economical burning 
of oil and to the possibilities of increasing the consump- 
tion at short notice, so that maximum power can be 
readily and easily obtained. From the time the me- 
chanical experts realized that the efficient, economical 
and rapid burning of liquid fuel was greatly dependent 
upon the success secured in atomizing the oil there 
was rapid development. It was only a few years ago 
when the oil was simply thrown into the furnace by 
means of an injector. When that method was used the 
evaporation was dependent to a great extent upon the 
amount of incandescent surface that could be secured 
to ignite the fuel. It has only been within the last three 
years that the exceeding importance of atomizing the 
oil has been recognized. 

The liquid fuel board has already secured valuable 
information upon most of these points. A great service 
will be rendered the engineering interests of the country 
if further experiments can be conducted under the 
auspices of disinterested officials of the navy, who, by 
reason of their training and experience, should be par- 
ticularly qualified to carry on such tests. The engineer- 
ing or mechanical features of the problem will undoubt- 
edly be solved in a degree materially satisfactory to 
maritime and manufacturing interests, if not to naval 
experts, by further experimental work of the character 
that has been performed. 

The Commercial Feature, 

This relates to the question of cost and supply. It 
may be regarded as a certainty that, except wherein 
unusual conditions prevail, the cost of oil for marine 
purposes will generally be greater than that of coal. 
The cost may be less for vessels departing from the 
Gulf and California seaports, but the rule will hold 
elsewhere. While the question of cost should be of 
secondary importance in military matters, it must be 
taken into consideration. It is the expense of trans- 
portation that will always prevent the oil from being a 
cheap combustible. While it may be put on the tank 
steamer very cheaply at ports like Point Sabine, its 
commercial value will be determined by the cost of de- 
livery at commercial and maritime centers. This fea- 
ture of the problem is beyond the ability of the navy 
to control, but it must be regarded as an important 
phase of the subject. It is undoubtedly a fact that the 
transportation charges per mile for oil at the present 
time are excessive compared with the freightage for 
coal, and this incongruity of expense account against 
oil cannot continue much longer. 

The Installation on Board Ship. 

While the engineer may be most interested in the 
mechanical features and the ship owner in the com- 
mercial aspect, the constructor will meet with difficul- 
ties in solving the structural problem relating to the 
installation of oil fuel on board ship. In all probability 
the great bulk of the oil in the war ship would have to 
be kept in the double bottoms. As the petroleum vapors 
are quite heavy, it may be a difficult matter to free 
these compartments of explosive gases, especially when 
the compartments are partly empty. By reason of the 
great number of electrical appliances in use on board 
the war ship thousands of sparks are likely to be caused, 
any one of which might cause an explosion and set the 
oil fuel on fire. Our limited experience with submarine 
boats may give us an object lesson as to the liability 
of hydrocarbon gases to explode. In the merchant 
service the oil is often stored in expansion tanks or 
trunks which rise to the hight of the deck, and on some 
of the vessels there is a cofferdam around these tanks 
so that any leakage of oil can be quickly discovered. 
It is also a comparatively easy matter to free such tanks 
of any dangerous gases that may accumulate. Inspec- 
tion of the tanks at all times can also be reaaily accom- 
plished. In view, therefore, of the more difficult condi- 
tions under which the oil will have to be carried in the 
naval service, the structural features are certain to 
have an important bearing upon the question as to 
whether or not an oil installation is possible in large 
ships of war. The bureau has no hesitation, however, 
in declaring that in view of the results already secured 
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by the liquid fuel board an installation should be 
effected without delay on at least a third of the torpedo 
boats and destroyers. 

The structural disadvantages that may prove so seri- 
ous in the navy will not be encountered in the installa- 
tion of liquid fuel appliances in shore establishments. 
The insuring of a reserve supply of the fuel ought also 
to be an easy matter for industrial plants. It should 
therefore be understood that the naval problem is dis- 
tinct unto itself, and while the experiments so far con- 
ducted show that an installation on a battle ship is a 
serious problem, the tests also prove that for manufac- 
turing purposes crude petroleum is in many respects 
an incomparable fuel. Probably not over a fraction of 
1 per cent. of the oil used as fuel would be consumed by 
the navy, and, therefore, while further investigations 
may be necessary to show the adaptability of oil for 
large war vessels, the tests already conducted will be of 
great value and afford considerable information to all 
present consumers of liquid fuel, as well as to those 
contemplating the installation of oil fuel appliances. 


The Report of the Board. 

Following is an abstract of the report of the special 
board, composed of Lieut.-Commanders John R. Ed- 
wards, Wythe M. Parks and Frank H. Bailey: 

The board has undertaken to solve some of the fol- 
lowing problems: 

1. The relative advantage of air and steam as an 
atomizing agent for liquid fuel. The question of supply 
of fresh water is very important in the navy, and there- 
fore the use of steam should be obviated, if possible. 
On the other hand, the air compressors are quite heavy 
and take up considerable room. As air compressors, 
however, are used for many purposes on board ship, it 
might be possible to have a central plant for all pur- 
poses. It is also important to know to what extent it 
will be necessary to superheat the steam in case it is 
used as the atomizing agent. 

2. There is a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
pressures at which oil, steam and air should be de- 
livered to the burners. Progressive tests may afford 
valuable information upon this point. 

3. The design of the steam generator. As the ex- 
perimental boiler now in use by the liquid fuel board 
is of the water tube type it will be possible to extend 
the length of the furnace and make other changes which 
will give important information as to whether or not 
it would be advisable to design a special form of marine 
boiler for oil fuel installation. 

4. The simplest and most economical means of heat- 
ing the air and the oil. In view of the result of the pres- 
ent experiments and of the information obtained from 
outside sources, there is no doubt but that the air should 
be heated, and it would seem that, particularly in a 
water tube boiler, such heating could be effected in a 
simple and cheap manner by utilizing the heat radiated 
to the ash pit. 

5. The value or necessity of an air receiver when com- 
pressed air is used as the atomizing medium. Can the 
pulsations of the compressor be reduced or minimized 
by installing such an intermediate receiver between the 
compressor and the burner? 

6. Experiments could be made concerning the baffling 
of the gases, for the tests already conducted show that 
the calorimeter arc can be somewhat reduced - when 
using oil 

7. The relative value of leading types of burners. 
Particularly is it necessary to know whether a simple 
burner should be installed and provision made for heat- 
ing the air, or whether an appliance should be installed 
which partially gasifies the oil before igniting. There 
are on file in this bureau over 2000 drawings and speci- 
fications pertaining to the use of liquid fuel, and it is 
said that new patterns are being issued at the rate of 
about 30 a week. In view of such widespread interest 
in the subject, the board deems it important to test rep- 
resentative types of the various classes of burners. 

8. The problem as to whether the oil could be con- 
sumed under all conditions without producing smoke. 
In the naval service this is an important question. As 
there is also a tendency to compel manufacturers to take 
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means to prevent smoke issuing from the stacks of their 
plants, the question also concerns the general public. 

The board considers it but just to acknowledge that 
through the generosity of the Oil City Boiler Works the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering has had placed at its dis- 
posal without cost for rental a thoroughly equipped ex- 
perimental plant. The experimental boiler is of the 
Hohenstein design, and it is the same boiler that was 
used by the Navy Department in conducting the ex- 
tended series of tests that were made with coal at vari- 
ous rates of combustion. The appropriation of $20,000 
that was made by the Fifty-seventh Congress for deter- 
mining the value of liquid fuel for naval purposes will 
therefore be devoted, in great part, to original investi- 
gation and research. The board has also had at its dis- 
posal an unexpended balance of $7088.09 from a former 
appropriation. In view also of the fact that everybody 
now performing duty in connection with the experiments 
is in the naval service, the appropriation available rep- 
resents only a portion of the actual expenses of the ex- 
perimental work. 

The Bureau of Steam Engineering has supplemented 
the work of the board by calling upon officers in various 
parts of the world for information upon the subject. 
The board has visited the steamers “J. M. Guffey,” 
“ Paraguay” and “City of Everett,” and has carefully 
observed the particular features of each installation. 
Some of the experts of the fuel oil department of the 
Standard Oil Company have visited the experimental 
plant and given valuable advice along certain lines. The 
board has also been placed in possesion of the extensive 
correspondence carried on by the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering during the past year with experts and manu- 
tacturers. It can therefore be expected that if the tests 
can continue, valuable information will not only be se- 
cured, but it will be possible for the navy to render 
a direct service to all who have a professional or finan- 
cial interest in the general solution of the liquid fuel 
problem. 

Six burners were used in these tests, which were 
designed to show especially whether or not it would be 
possible to secure a greater evaporative efficiency from 
the boiler with oil than was secured with coal. These 
six burners, placed 18 inches apart, were ranged across 
the front of the furnace, there being a separate opening 
in the furnace wall for each burner. Considering the 
burners as arranged in pairs, those of each pair were 
inclined toward each other at an angle such that their 
flame impinged in the transverse center line of the 
furnace. The arrangement for weighing the feed water 
and the facilities for securing forced draft were the same 
as during the coal burning tests. 

Uniform Quality of O11 Used During Experiments. 


While the bureau received many offers from various 
sources to furnish oil free of cost at the wells, careful 
inquiry showed that there was no certainty when this 
oil could be delivered at the experimental plant. Since 
time is a great element in the matter, the board deemed 
it necessary to use means whereby a steady supply of 
oil would be assured and no delay ensue from a lack of 
liquid fuel in the storage tank. The oil was therefore 
secured from the Standard Oil Company. The product 
of different localities will be tested, for the evaporative 
efficiencies of each field should be ascertained. 


Method of Weighing O11 Used, 

From the storage tank the‘oil was pumped, as desired, 
into a weighing tank, from which it flowed by gravity 
into the oil feed tank. From this reservoir the oil was 
pumped into a pipe leading to the burners, constancy of 
the pressure being secured by an air chamber and a relief 
valve. An overflow pipe led from relief valve back to the 
feed tank. The weighing and feed tanks were fitted with 
gauge glasses graduated to 5 pounds, by the aid of which 
the exact weight of oil was secured at the end of each 
hour, the same as with the feed water. 

The air for atomizing the oil is supplied by a Root 
blower driven by a direct connected engine. This blower 
delivered 8 cubic feet of free air per revolution, at 
pressures ranging from 0.78 pound to 4.68 pounds per 
square inch. The air pressure was measured by a mer- 
cury column, the location of which was such that it gave 
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substantially the same pressure as at the discharge of 
the blower. The temperature of the compressed air was 
taken near the same point. A Rand air compressor has 
been bought and will be installed, enabling higher pres- 
ures of air to be used. 

The process of getting up steam in the main boiler 
was somewhat slow, as dependence had to be placed on 
a small auxiliary boiler for driving the Root blower un- 
til sufficient steam pressure could be secured for that 
purpose from the main boiler. The auxiliary boiler was 
only equal to the task of supplying the air to two burn- 
ers. 

The oil used was from the Beaumont, Texas, field. 
It is said to have been subjected to an inexpensive treat- 
ment which removed the sulphur and some of the more 
volatile hydrocarbons. The board believed that it would 
be best to use an oil that had been thus treated until 
some positive information could be secured as to whether 
or not it was advisable to attempt to use crude oil. It 
should also be stated that delay might have ensued if 
it had been attempted to depend upon individual ship- 
ments. The judgment of the board in this respect has 
been vindicated, for there have been times since the ex 
periments commenced when other parties in the city 
have been unable to secure any oil at any price. 
Chemical Composition of the Oil Used During Testa. 

The character of the oil used during the official tests 
can be best appreciated by comparing it with the aver- 
age grade of the crude product. The changes wrought 
by the refining process can thus be clearly seen by com- 
paring the analyses of the crude Beaumont product and 
that used in the experiments. 


Analysis of Beaumont Crude Oil. 
Per cent. 


SOc a iteie ad. s xgdiie id ie EAR MR OES Oe eee we OAS 84.60 
Hydrogen (H).... SF ies SRA MO ta RR aan ere TN 10.90 
OE RP eiwiescec es idco ear ehacal atc: srt asian eat aaa 1.63 
NE ROR iiaickc Ks. CoN Ses REO ERAS Ohne Cee AOR RRS 2.87 


The amount of sulphur in different samples of the 
crude Beaumont oil varies from 2 to 3 per cent. 


Calorific value per pound of combustible, B. T. U........ 19,060 
OPER TR TURE TEEPE TR Cee 0.924 
po aD PPE TERT CTE CCC 180 
re Oe OE ni 6.65.8 e cede ses PVec wma wwareeumes 200 


On distillation at atmospheric pressure to 524 degrees 
I’. it was found that the 


Degrees F. 


First 10 per cent. passed over below..............seeeeee 428 
Second 10 per cent. passed over between........... 428 and 485 
Third 10 per cent. passed over between............ 485 and 524 
Fourth 10 per cent. passed over between........... 524 and 554 


Analysis of Oil Used by Liquid Fuel Board as Determined by the 
Chemist of the Navy Yard, New York. 
On distillation at atmospheric pressure to 680 degrees 
I’. it was found that the 
Degrees I’. 


First 10 per cent. passed over between............. 216 and 482 
Second 10 per cent. passed over between........... 482 and 523 
Third 10 per cent. passed over between............523 and 552 
Fourth 10 per cent. passed over between........... 552 and 680 


This oil showed on analysis to be composed of the fol- 
lowing constituents: 


Per cent. 
NN Rie oy coo ae nei ak Ras dae deWaee ews aokw eweaneate 83.26 
A |) SPREE CELERON RECT oe 12.41 
IE Lia ook: kee. 06 Cn tee des ce CeeednnyReseace ntees 0.50 
CN: CO kick o's cena b sas iv denen Sas tenscanancavasuns 3.83 


The sulphur was determined by oxidation with fum- 
ing nitric acid in an open capsule. 


Specific gravity at GO° Bot... ccc cccccvcceccscccccccs 0.926 
Flash point, degrees FF... 1... ccc ccccccccccsccccccces 216 
Fire point, degrees F...... ccc ccccccccccresccccccess 240 
Vaporization point, degrees F.......-.- secre eee eccees 142 
Loess for six hours at 213° F., per cemt....ccccccsccccce 21.65 


The calorific value of the combustible, calculated on 
the analysis of the United States chemist by Dulong’s 
formula—viz.: 

British thermal units = 14,500 C + 62,100 (HO,) = 19,481. 

These analyses show that nearly all the sulphur was 
removed from the crude petroleum. 

It will probably be best to continue using a uniform 
grade of oil for some time, so that comparisons can be 
made of the burners as well as the efficiency and advan- 
tages of the various methods of atomizing the combusti- 
ble. 
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Conditions Between the Combustion Chamber and 


Smokestack. 

The temperatures in the base of the stack were re- 
markably free from the rapid fluctuations that charae- 
terized the coal burning trials. There was no flaming 
in the the last two hours of the 
eighth test, and even then the fluctuations of tempera- 
ture test where everything 
was foreed to the utmost, unusual 
ditions prevailed. The were 
by a Tagliabue mercury nitrogen thermometer. It was 
without throughout the trials. 
Advantage was taken of the constancy of the stack tem- 
perature to check the readings of a Brown quick reading 
pyrometer. The pyrometer was afterward in the 
furnace and elsewhere to record temperatures that were 
temperatures higher than 1600 de- 
platinum rhodium electric pyrometer was 
The measurements secured with this instrument 
show a maximum temperature of 2200 degrees F. for 
both natural and forced draft conditions. 

Provision was made for introducing extra air at the 


stack except during 


were absent. This was a 


and therefore con- 


stack noted 


teliperatures 


used mishap series of 


used 


not excessive. For 
grees F. a 


used. 


sides of the furnaces. Holes were cut 8 x 144 inches 
throngh the side walls, on a level with the furnace 
floor and close to its back wall. A flue was built of 


loose fire brick across the furnace floor, thus connect- 
ing the two openings. The roof of the flue had open- 
ings between the bricks, thus permitting extra air to be 
introduced where the combustion was most intense. 
This extra air supply was cut off during the natural 
draft and maximum forced draft trinls. The aggregate 
area of all openings for the admission of atmospheric air 
into the furnace is given in the detailed report of each 
trial. 
Character of the Information Desired. 

Before attempting to test the relative merits of in 
dividual burners the board sought general information 
along the following lines: 

The evaporaive efficiency of oil as compared with coal 
under like conditions. 

The degree to which the combustion of oil could be 
forced with both steam and air as atomizers when using 
both natural and forced draft. 

The ability of a hydrocarbon burner te work under 
forced draft conditions. 

The liability of the boiler to injury when using oil 
under forced draft conditions. 

The amount of steain or air requisite for atomizing 
purposes, 

The degree of pressure which should be applied when 
steam or air was used as the atomizing medium. 

The effect of preheating the air necessary for combus- 
tion. 

The time required to train men to operate the burn- 
ers. 

The best means of reducing the noise caused by the 
numerous but minute explosions within the furnace. 

The attitude of the firemen as regards operating an oil 
installation. 

Endurance Test of 116 Hours, 

The board particularly deemed it expedient to make 
an endurance test of the plant. A test of this nature 
was therefore conducted for a continuous period of 116 
hours. The torpedo boat “Gwin” was ordered from the 
Naval Academy, and the torpedo boat “ Rodgers” from 
Norfolk, to assist in the experiments. The day watch 
of eight hours was conducted by a regular crew of em- 
pioyees of the Oil City Boiler Works, although all the 
data during this period were taken by observers from the 
drafting room staff of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 


ing. The crew of the “ Gwin” operated the boiler and 
auxiliaries during half the night, the crew of the 


“ Rodgers” taking the other night watch during the en- 
tire test. The cata during the night were taken by the 
leading petty officers of the two torpedo boats, the com- 
missioned and warrant oflicers in charge of the respect- 
ive watcbes checking and verifying the data. The char- 
acter of the data collected during the night, compared 
with that secured during the day, shows the efficiency 
of the crews of the torpedo boats even as compared with 
the highly trained force of draftsmen in the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. 
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After a preliminary run for the purpose of training 
officers and crews in taking data and operating the plant, 
the test was commenced at noon on August 4. Experts 
from the Oil City Boiler Works and from the fuel oil 
department of the Standard Oil Company were present 
during each day, and at times visited the plant at night. 
The members of the board, the commissioned officers in 
charge of the watches, the warrant machinists in the 
fire rooms, as well as the enlisted force of the torpedo 
boats, availed themselves of the opportunity to secure 
advice and assistance from these experts, who, by rea- 
son of their training, experience and opportunity, are 
and ought to be particularly well posted upon the sub- 
ject. After the first day it was seldom that these ex- 
perts even offered a suggestion as to operating the burn- 
ers. They declared that the commissioned officers in 
charge of the watch and the warrant machinists took 
such interest in the work and nad so quickly grasped the 
salient points of securing complete combustion that it 
was best to turn the plant completely over to the direc- 
tion of such interested parties. 

The oil burners during the endurance test were so 
regulated that they consumed about 8380 pounds of oil 
per hour. Although the data were only recorded at hourly 
intervals throughout the test, there were unofficial read- 
ings and checks made between the hours, thus insuring 
uniformity iu the performance of the boiler. 

The Hayes Hydrocarbon Burners. 

During the course of the experiments the so-called 
Hayes hydrocarbon burner was tested, two preliminary 
trials being made. Some representatives of the company 
owning the burner were present during these trials, and 
suggestions were sought of these men, who were sup- 
posed to have expert knowiedge of that particular ap- 
pliance. At no time were they able to secure from the 
boiler an actual evaporation of 11 pounds of water. 
During the first experimental trial, on September 10, it 
was manifest that the bulk of the combustion was above 
the tubes and in the uptake and stack. In consequence 
of this loss of heat, and before the second unofficial trial 
was attempted, the draft opening above the tubes was 
reduced in the proportion of 16 to 104%. This caused a 
noticeable improvement. It should be stated that it re- 
quired ten days for the company to prepare for the first 
preliminary trial. Their experts had been furnished 
blue prints, showing in detail the character of the ex- 
perimental plant, also the position and arrangement of 
the baffle plates in the experimental boiler. Represent- 
atives of the company had also been permitted to wit- 
ness some of the previous tests. The experience with 
this company has now caused the Liquid Fuel Board to 
compel every inventor to make arrangements whereby he 
can instali his appliance witbin three days. 

Steam fer the burners was supplied from an inde- 
pendent boiler at a uniform pressure of 90 pounds. Dur- 
ing the unofficial trials the steam was not superheated, 
tue inventor havipg previously maintained that he could 
use exhaust steam and attain the object desired. It 
right also be incidentally stated that the claim was 
made that one single burner would consume all the oil 
that would be required for even forced draft purposes. 

Oil was supplied to the six burners during the unof- 
ficial tests at a uniform pressure of 80 pounds. Besides 
the air introduced through the heating tubes, some ad- 
ditional air was admitted through what were formerly 
the ash pit openings. The aggregate area of these ash 
pit openings was about 6) square inches. 

During the official trial (test No. 9), which continued 
for six hours, the steam for the burners was superheated. 


’ There was fitted in the opening above the tubes and be- 


low the steam drum of the main boiler 44 feet of 1%- 
inch pipe. This pipe was in the form of three return 
bends. Steam from the cylindrical tank boilers was led 
through this pipe and thence to the burners. 

The leading experts of the company did not attend 
this official trial. The mechanics who installed the burn- 
ers, however, operated these appliances under the direc- 
tion of the warrant machinists. The board was informed 
that it was these mechanics who operated the burners 
during an official test that had been made at an electric 


light station in the city, where the inventor claimed that: 


he had evaporated 18 pounds of water per pound of com- 
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bustible. It is needless to say that no such results were 
secured under the experimental boiler. 

Tests With Burners Using Steam for Atomizing. 

Progressive tests with burners using steam for 
atomizing were then mide. One of the special purposes 
of conducting these trials was to ascertain the exact 
amount of steam that would be required for atomizing 
the oil. Every possible check was used to secure trust- 
worthy data. All during the trials there were searches 
for leaks, but none were discovered. 

rhe board was desirous of ascertaining just how 
much steam was required for atomizing, and therefore a 
separate boiler was installed for generating steam for 
this purpose. It is a cylindrical return tube boiler with 
two plain cylindrical furnaces. This boiler is piped to 
furnish steam for the oil burners, and has no other 
steam pipe leading from it. The opening from the safety 
valve was blanked. This boiler is fitted with two oil 
burners of Oil City Boiler Works design in each furnace, 
these burners using air for atomizing purposes. After 
steam was raised one burner in one furnace was found 
suflicient to keep the steam pressure uniform. 

This boiler was put in thorough order at the Navy 
Yard, New York, and carefully made tight at 100 pounds 
pressure. During the oil burning test great care was 
taken to keep both the water level and the steam pres- 
sure in this boiler uniform. 'Che water used was care 
fully weighed in a separate weighing apparatus, in ex- 
actly the same manner as the water supplied to the ex- 
perimental boiler. 

The pressure for atomizing purposes, as well as the 
pressure at which the oil was forced to the burner, was 
increased each day. It was found that the higher the 
pressure the greater the amount of water that was evap- 
orated. The efficiency was also slightly greater as high- 
er pressures were used. The percentage of steam re- 
quired for atomizing the oil, however, also slightly in- 
creased as higher pressures were used. 

During these tests deflectors were placed in the ash 
pan openings, so as to cause the air to be drawn up 
near the burners, thus effecting combustion nearer the 
front of the furnace. The average percentage required 
for atomizing purposes was about 414 per cent. of the 
entire evaporation. 

In these three tests the side burners were directed to- 
ward the center of the furnace more than heretofore in 
order to reduce the amount of heat absorbed by the side 
walls. The amount so absorbed was judged of by the 
condition of glow immediately after extinguishing the 
burners. This glow of the side walls, and also of the 
back and bridge walls, generally showed a more intense 
combustion on the right side of the furnace than on the 
left. The fact that the steam and oil connections to the 
burners were also at the right side of the furnace front 
suggests the desirability of proportioning the piping, 
both as to size and location, so as to get substantially 
equal pressure at ail burners. 

Before making further tests the front wall of the fur- 
nace was rebuilt with ferruled opening 8 inches in diam- 
eter for the burners. Ample latitude was thus allowed 
for the angular setting of the burners, and there was 
also opportunity for trying the effect of admitting air 
around the burners. An accident to the engine of the 
fan biower prevented the continuance of these trials 
with different pressures of forced draft. It should be 
ascertained just how much steam is required for atomiz- 
ing purposes when the boiler is forced to its utmost. 
The board deems it important, when opportunity will 
permit, to make an extended series of tests with steam 
as the atomizing agent. Fresh water can be secured in 
unlimited quantities at nearly all naval stations, and it 
might not be a difficult matter to make arrangements 
whereby the torpedo boats and destroyers could be fur- 
nished with an ampie supply in specially constructed 
tanks, thus obviating the risk of being compelled to feed 
salt water into the boilers. 

ven if compressed air should be used on the torpedo 
boats as the atomizing agent, an accident might happen 
to the compressor plant which would compel the tem- 
porary use of steam. There is therefore an urgent ne- 
cessity to secure reliable data upon the subject of how 
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uuch steam is required for spraying purposes under va- 
ious conditions of natural and forced draft. 
The F. M. Reed Combined Air and Steam Burner. 

The board gave particular attention to a series of 
rests of the F. M. Reed combined air and steam burner, 
since it is desirous of securing definite information upon 
the subject as to whether or not it was advantageous to 
use a combination of both air and steam as the atomiz- 
ing agent. The inventor personally operated the burner 
and every effort was made to reduce the amount of air 
ind steam used for spraying purposes. 

It is by a _ process of eliminating undesirable 
classes of burners that the best form can be secured, 
ind therefore the board has no hesitation in stating that 
further experimentation with the combined air and steam 
burner should not be made. 

Thermal Efficiency Not Increased by the Use of Steam, 

There is quite a widespread misconception regarding 
the part that the steam which is used for atomizing pur- 
poses plays in effecting combustion. It is supposed by 
many that after atomizing the oil the steam is decom- 
posed and that the hydrogen and carbon are again united, 
thus producing heat and adding to the heat value of the 
fuel. While it may be true that the presence of steam 
may change the character and sequence of the chemical 
reaction and result in the production of a higher tem- 
perature at some part of the flame, such an advantage 
will be offse* by lower temperatures elsewhere between 
the grate and the base of the stack. All steam that en- 
ters the furnace will, if combustion is complete, pass up 
the stack as steam, also carrying with it a certain quan- 
tity of waste heat. The amount of this waste heat will 
depend upon the amount of steam and its temperature 
at entrance of the furnace. The quantity of available 
heat, measured in thermal units, is undoubtedly dimin- 
ished by the introduction of steam. In an efficient boiler 
it is quantity of heat rather than intensity that is 
wanted. For many manufacturing purposes intensity 
of heat may be of primary importance, but in a marine 
steam generator a local intense heat is objectionable on 
other grounds than those of economy—viz., its liability 
to cause leaky tubes and seams from the unequal expan- 
sion of heating surfaces. 

Information Already Obtained, 

It is believed that expert engineers will be able to 
make important deductions from the trustworthy data 
that have been so carefully collected. 

The following information bas undoubtedly been se- 
cured: 

a. That oil can be burned in a very uniform manner. 

b. That the evaporative efficiency of nearly every kind 
of oil per pound of combustible is probably the same. 
While the crude oil may be rich in hydrocarbons, it also 
contains sulphur, so that, after refining, the distilled oil 
has probably the same calorific value as the crude 
product. 

ec. That a marine steam generator can be forced to 
even as high a degree with oil as with coal. 

d, That up to the present time no ill effects have been 
shown upon the boiler. 

e. That the firemen are disposed to favor oil, and 
therefore no impediment will be met in this respect. 

f. That the air requisite for combustion should be 
heated if possible before entering the furnace. Such 
action undoubtedly assists the gasification of the oil 
product. 

g. That the oil should be heated so that it could be 
atomized more readily. 

h. That when using steam higher pressures are un- 
doubtedly more advantageous than lower pressures for 
atomizing the oil. 

i. That under heavy forced draft conditions, and par- 
ticularly when steam is used, the board has not yet found 
it possible to prevent smoke from issuing from the stack, 
although all connected with the tests made special ef- 
forts to secure complete combustion. Particularly for 
naval purposes is it desirable that the smoke nuisance 
be eradicated, in order that the presence of a war ship 
might not be detected from this cause. As there has 
been a tendency of late years to force the boilers of in- 


dustrial plants, the inability to prevent the smoke nui- 
sance under forced draft conditions may have an im- 
portant influence upon the increased use of liquid fuel. 

j. That the consumption of liquid fuel cannot proba- 
bly be forced to as great an extent with steam as the 
atomizing agent as when compressed air is used for this 
purpose. This is probably due to the fact that the 
compressed air used, after entering the furnace, 
supplies oxygen for the combustible, while in the case of 
steam the rarefied vapor simply displaces air that is 
needed to complete combustion. 

Necessity of Permitting Unofficial or Preliminary 
Trials, 

Between the several official tests there are invariably 
conducted a number of unofficial trials, and by reason of 
this experimentation valuable suggestions are received. 
Those who have received permission to install their ap- 
pliance find that it is quite a different matter to apply 
it to a boiler that is capable of developing 2000 horse- 
power from what it was to install it on some boiler that 
supplied steam to a small vessel or medium sized manu 
facturing plant. 

Up to the present time no firm have been able to 
tell the board the best manner in which their device 
should be operated. In fact, the details of installation 
of every burner yet tested are quite different when com- 
pleted from that projected at the beginning of the test. 
The two or three days that are given to experimental 
trials invariably furnish surprises to the inventor. Prob- 
ably no better illustration could be given of the lack of 
definite knowledge in regard to the correct way of op- 
erating burners than has been shown during these ex- 
periments. The experience of the board in this particu- 
lar respect shows the necessity of having some disinter- 
ested experts conduct an extended series of tests to de- 
termine the guiding principles which should be followed 
in the burning of liquid fuel. There has been sufficient 
evidence already produced to prove that in all probabil- 
ity special forms of burners will be required for differ- 
ent types of boilers. It can hardly be expected that a 
burner which could do efficient and economical work in 
some small steam generator would be equally applicable 
to the largest steam generators of the marine type. 

In noting the evaporative efficiency secured, it should 
be remembered that the experimental boiler was de- 
signed for actual navy conditions, and that the limita- 
tions prescribed by the Department as to hight, weight 
and floor space were of a severe nature. There is not 
only considerable radiation from the bailer, but the pro- 
portion of heating to grate surface is not as large as in 
land boilers. Taking these facts into consideration, the 
results are exceedingly satisfactory. The engineering 
world is looking for comparative results from the series 
of tests that are now conducted, and trustworthy in- 
formation in this respect will be furnished. 


Oll Installation on Torpedo Boats, 


The information and data already secured warrant 
the immediate installation of oil fuel appliances on two 
torpedo boats and two torpedo boat destroyers, to test 
the adaptability for use with water tube boilers of 
bent tube types. The installation could be effected on 
boats of similar character, so that an earnest but friend- 
ly rivalry would be created between the crews of the 
several vessels. There will come development and suc- 
cess by boldly equipping several boats with different 
types of installation. The morale of the torpedo boat 
flotilla can be strengthened in no better way than by ex- 
perimenting along this line. In all probability but one 
or two of the bent tube types of boilers fitted in our tor- 
pedo boats or destroyers will burn oil efficiently unless 
extensive baflling is resorted to in the furnaces so as to 
direct the products of combustion among the tubes. Ex- 
tended tests should be made with torpedo boats, to find 
out the best means of securing effective baffling. 

The board has been greatly impressed with the ne 
cessity of keeping in close touch with experts through- 
out the country who are making a particular study of 
this subject. The information secured by making care- 
ful inspection of efficient installations and by personal 
interviews with recognized authorities upon the sub- 
ject can hardly be overestimated. It is hoped that it 
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will be compatible with the interests of the Department 
to permit some junior officers of the line to accompany 
the board on every such inspection, for the resulting 
benefits to the naval service would be very great. 

An Efficteat Experimental (Crew Secured. 

The experience of the past two months has undoubt- 
edly caused the crew of the torpedo boat * Rodgers” to 
be well trained in the handling and operating of oil fuel 
devices. This crew has been so well drilled and has 
been so receptive for information that they can now 
quickly tell whether the burners are efficiently or prop- 
erly regulated. By noting the character and length of 
the flame, the color of the escaping gases from the chim- 
ney, the condition of affairs in the furnace and combus- 
tion chamber as observed through the sight holes, the 
roar of the air as combustion takes place, and the ap- 
pearance of the bridge wall they can quickly adjust the 
several valves and secure the best possible results. The 
efficiency of the crew in this respect has been due in 
great part to the zeal, intelligence and ability of the 
commanding ofticer of the boat, Ensign Jolin Halligan, 
Jr. 

Test of Hohenstein Straight Tube Water Tube Boller, 


Admiral Melville makes a strong argument for great- 
er attention to the construction and installation of boil- 
ers on war ships and descripes in detail a series of tests 
made with the Hohenstein straight tube water tube 
boiler by the same board which conducted the liquid fuel 
tests. He quotes approvingly the conclusions of the 
board after a long series of tests of this boiler. Careful 
examination of the boiler after the tests showed no dis- 
tortion of the tubes nor any damage to the boiler, al- 
though the records show the severe work to which it 
was exposed. The board reported that under these se- 
vere trials the boiler shows no indication of injury what- 
ever. Nota leak has developed and not a tube has been 
bent. The tubes have frequently been examined, and 
they are clear of mud, showing that a good circulation 
has been maintained. The casing of the boiler has not 
proved satisfactory, the lining not being able to stand 
the effect of strong foreed draft. This has been proba- 
bly due to the use of improper nonconducting material. 
This defect is one which can be easily remedied by a 
more liberal use of fire tile or fire brick. The front drum 
is only 24 inches in diameter. Although this boiler is so 
baffled that it has given reasonably dry steam, and the 
design of the boiler is such that there is a much greater 
water surface in the drums, and at least an equal weight 
of water to that used in other water tube boilers, yet the 
board considers that for marine work, where the ship 
will roll and pitch, and thus cause water level to vary, 
the front drum should be increased to about 42 inches in 
diameter. With an improved casing and a larger front 
drum for the boiler, the series of experiments conducted 
indicate that this boiler is a satisfactory steam genera- 
tor for the naval service. The board therefore recom- 
mends that the Hohenstein boiler be given a place on 
the very limited list of straight tube water tube boilers 
of American design that have been found suitable for 
naval purposes. The board believes that the important 
question of selecting an approved water tube boiler for 
naval purposes will be finally settled by a process of 
selection from types installed on board ship and sub- 
jected for several years to the stress of service condi- 
tions. In order. therefore, to assist in discovering an ap- 
proved type that will meet the requirements of the navy, 
the board recommends the use of the Hohenstein boiler 
on an American war ship, preferably one requiring a 
large installation. W. L. C. 
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The Minnequa Works. 





Camp and Plant, published at Denver, publishes a 
series of fine recent photographs of the different de- 
partments of the new Minnequa Works of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, at Pueblo, Col. The present 
status of the various parts of the works is given as fol- 
lows: 

Three blast furnaces are in operation—A, which has 
just been blown in after relining, and the old furnaces, 
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Band C. Furnace D will probably be blown in with 
six weeks. Work is being pushed on Furnace FE, an‘ 
plans are being drawn for F. Each of the new fu 
naces will produce from 300 to 325 tons of pig ir 

each day. The ore, coke and limestone bins are cor 

pleted for the first four furnaces, and those for F a: 

being put up now. 

The new Bessemer steel mill, comprising two 15-to: 
vessels, three 10-foot iron cupolas and two 7-foot spiex: 
cupolas, will be started some time in November of this 
year. 

The new rail mill, comprising the old mill and t] 
so-called rail mill extension, will be running soon after 
January 1, 15038. 

The open hearth plant will be in operation some 
time in March, 1903. 

The new merchant mill will commence operations 
some time within a year. 

The 40-inch blooming mill, for rolling blooms and 
billets for the merchant mills and rod mills, and slabs for 
the plate mill, will begin running in January or Febru 
ary, 1908. As soon as the 40-inch blooming mill starts 
the rod mill will be ready to begin operations. The 
wire mill is even now almost ready to begin turning 
out all sorts of wire, but cannot, of course, be opened 
until the rod mill, which furnishes the material for 
making wire, begins work. 

It will be almost a year before the plate mill and 
the sheet mill will be ready to start. 

The new electric plant is furnishing all the power 
required at present, and new generators will be _ in- 
stalled as soon as they are needed. 

The shops, the completion of which has given the 
plant one of the most extensive shop systems of any 
steel works in the country, consisting of machine shop, 
boiler shop, smith shop, roll shop, pattern and car- 
penter shops, have been completed for over a year. 
Most of the cars for mines of the company are built 
here, and a great part of the repair work for the entire 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company system is done here. 
The large new foundry will be ready for work within 
a few weeks. 

The new pumping plant is now all installed and has 
sufficient capacity to supply all the needs of the plant 
with all the enlargements projected. 

For the present, at least, there will be no enlarge. 
ment of the pipe foundry, which has been in operation 
for some years. 

Work on the new yard and track system is progress 
ing, but will not be completed for some time. 





Combination Die for Sheet [etal Flanges. 


BY M. H. CILLEY, MARE ISLAND, CAL, 

The accompanying drawings give a plan of a die 
that I have recently designed for making sheet iron 
flanges. It might be well to state that we do a gréat 
deal of ventilating work and use large quantities of 
3 and 4 inch sheet iron pipe, which is made up in con- 
venient lengths to handle. These are secured to each 
other by flanges, so that it becomes a simple matter 
to remove a section of the pipe for cleaning, &c., by 
simply removing a few bolts. It has been our custo! 
in the past to make these flanges by hand from No. 1 
and No. 14 sheets. The stock was so heavy that 
became necessary to cut the center bolt out with 4 
round nose cold chisel, then turn the flange with a 
hammer and trim the outer edge with the stock shears 
and lastly punch the holes for the bolts. But we found 
tuis method was too expensive, a pair of flanges costing 
about 75 cents. Since we have made the die we are 
able to make the flanges for less than 5 cents a pair, and 
we also get a better flange, each one being an exact 
duplicate of the others. Thus a fit between any two 
flanges is guaranteed, which was not the case whet 
made by hand and by different men. 

The drawings, Figs. 1 to 5, give full details of the 
die. Fig. 6 represents a plan and Fig. 7 a profile view 
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of one of the flanges, which is made complete in this operation, which is the drawing of the cup. Then, as 
die by one blow of a single acting press. tue die descends further, it punenes the bottom out of 
The first operation, as the die descends, is to cut the the cup and also punches the bolt holes, thus making 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of Bottom Die. 
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COMBINATION DIE FOR SHEET METAL FLANGES. 


outside circumference. The blank is then held by a the flange complete. As the die &scends the scrap is 
portion of the upper die operated by four strong springs, pulled off and the complete flange is also pushed out of 
which keep the blank from wrinkling during the next the die. 
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The Suppression of Smoke in Steam 
Plants Using Bituminous Coal.*—V. 


BY ALBERT A. CARY, NEW YORK. 


Arrangements for Heating and {Distributing Air 
Above or Beyoud the Fire Bed. 

Jn a paper read before the Franklin Institute during 
the latter part of 1897 C. H. Bierbaum offered the follow- 
ing simile, which will serve well as an introduction to 
this subject: 

“Smoke proper is always the result of the incomplete 
combustion of hydrocarbons, whatever the fuel may be 
from which they have been distilled. Coke and charcoal 
burn without smoke, since in the process of manufacture 
they have already been deprived of their respective gase- 
ous constituents. 

“The common kerosene lamp may be taken as the 
simplest smokeless furnace, designed especially for the 
burning of hydrocarbons, a furnace in which complete 
combustion occurs. The lamp, under proper conditions, 
burns with a bright, clear lame, free from smoke, with 
a large excess of the theoretical amount of air necessary 
for complete combustion. 

“Now remove the chimney and you have a smoky 
flame, notwithstanding the still freer supply of air. In 
fact the smoke is due to an excessive admixture of cold 
air, operating to cool the body of the flame below the 
temperature necessary for the ignition of carbon. Now 
take a broken chimney with a small hole in the side at 
a point of its greatest diameter. If the hole be small 
enough no appreciabie effect may be apparent, but let a 
draft strike the chimney in a direction so as to enter the 
opening and a smoky flame is the result. This is due to 
two conditions: A too limited supply of air from below 
and the influx of air from the side, acting to cool the 
combustion chamber. 

“The two requisites for preventing the formation of 
smoke are these: 

“To supply an adequate amount of free oxygen, and, 
secondly, to have the gases subjected to a temperature at 
which carbon ignites.” 

By the latter statement Mr. Bierbaum doubtless 
means carbon mixtures in gaseous states, such as car- 
bon monoxide and the hydrocarbon gases. 

In the above illustration we see that when air is in- 
troduced in any appreciable amount in the upper part 
ef the furnace or combustion chamber the amount of air 
supply from below is diminished (owing to the partial 
destruction of the chimney draft), and when this seec- 
ondary air is of sufficiently low temperature it will chill 
the combustible gases (distilled from the fuel bed) to a 
point below their ignition temperature, and smoke re- 
sults, 

We have already seen that for the best results all, or 
nearly all, of the air supply should flow through the 
grates and fuel bed, but in cases where a sufficient sup- 
ply of air cannot be obtained in this way we are obliged 
to resort to its introduction over the fuel bed, and some- 
times beyond it. 

In such cases it is desirable to limit this supply of 
secondary air tothesmallest possible amount, and in nearly 
all cases with a properly designed furnace and draft pres- 
sure secondary air is only needed for a very few minutes 
immediately followiug a fresh charge of coal, which 
when thrown on a hot fire bed will distill off its volatile 
gases very rapidly and therefore this excessive liberation 
of combustibie gases will need a much greater supply of 
air while it lasts (to burn them) than can possibly flow 
through the fuel bed. 

When air is being introduced above or beyond the 
fuel bed the draft pressure in the fire box is considerably 
diminished, thereby decreasing the amount of air flowing 
through the fuel bed; therefore the desirability of having 
the fire bed burned down to practically a -bed of incan- 
descent coke before a new charge of green coal is intro- 
duced can be understood (the fire bed in this condition 
requiring the least amount of air supply ‘through the 
zrates), and further, the advantage of charging small 
quantities of coal at a time (with spread or alternate 
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methods of firing) is apparent (thereby requiring the 
shortest possible admission of secondary air). 

The smoky results following the admission of a large 
amount of secondary cold air have been well illustrated 
in Mr. Bierbaum’s experiment by removing the lamp 
chimney. There is, by far, greater danger of admitting 
a harmful excess of air through openings over the fire 
bed than there is through the fuel bed, so a furnace 
equipped wiih arrangements for a secondary air supply 
should be carefully watched and skillfully manipulated. 
To obtain desirable results an intelligent and exper!- 
enced fireman can use such an equipped furnaee to excel- 
lent advantage, but a low grade fireman is pretty sure 
to obtain from it unsatisfactory results. 

Considering this matter of excess of air from a pos!- 
tion of fuel economy it is easy to understand the waste 
resulting from its use. This excess adds nothing to the 
combustion of the fuel, but earries off through the chim- 
ney as many units of heat as are required to raise its 
temperature from that of the outside air to that of the 
escaping gases into the chimney. 

Whereas it takes one heat unit to raise the temper- 
ature of 1 pound of water 1 degree (from 39 to 40 degrees 
F.), it has been found that 0.2375 heat unit will raise 
the temperature of 1 pound of air 1 degree F. We have 
already seen that, theoretically, 11,594 pounds of air are 
necessary for the perfect combustion of 1 pound of car- 
bon, but on account of our furnace being such an imper- 
fect mixing chamber (for the combustible elements to be 
brought into intimate contact) double this amount (i. ¢., 
23.188 pounds) of air may be needed to secure complete 
combustion, which air enters the furnace at, say, 60 de- 
grees F. 

Further, let us suppose that the temperature of the 
gases escaping from the boiler is 600 degrees F. The 
number of heat units which will be wasted, due to this 
excess of air, will be 11.594 x .28375 x (600 — 60 degrees) 

: 1487 heat units, or about 10 per cent. of the total heat 
generated by the complete combustion of the carbon, 

(The table previously given shows that the heat of 
combustion developed by burning 1 pound of carbon to 
carbon dioxide is 14,600 heat units.) 

From the above calculation we can see that the higher 
the temperature of the air entering the furnace the 
less our loss will be, and should air be introduced at 
the same temperature as the escaping gases (in this case 
600 degrees F.) no direct fuel loss would result (pro- 
viding the air was dry). If, however, the air is intro- 
duced at 600 degrees F. in any great excess as sec- 
ondary air (over the fire bed) it will tend to chill the 
furnace temperature, which (with bituminous coal) 
should be maintained at about 1400 degrees F. (the 
ignition temperature of marsh gas), and such chilling 
is followed by imperfect combustion, which means a 
loss from another source than that just considered. 

In order to reduce these Iosses it has been the practice 
of many manufacturers of special furnaces supplying 
secondary air to provide means for heating the air thus 
supplied to the furnace and combustion chamber, and 
the limited extent to which many of them accomplish 
this end with certain devices offered can perhaps be best 
understood by referring to the following tests of air 
heaters used with boilers. 

All preheating air devices should utilize the waste 
gases after they have left the boilers, unless they form 
a part of the masonry setting, when it is sometimes good 
practice to “ borrow from Peter to pay Paul.” 

Let us now refer to a very interesting serles of boiler 
tests made by a board of United States naval engineers 
about two years ago, in some of which tests preheated 
air was used. A partial table of results is given here: 

Tests of Babcock & Wilcox marine boiler for United 
States steamship “ Cincinnati,” June 15 to 25, 1900. 

Effective heating surface, 2640 square feet. 

Air heater placed in path of escaping gases between 
boiler and chimney. Air heater composed of 3-inch tubes 
with 495 square feet of surface, and arranged for two 
passes of gases over the tubes. 

Forced draft furnished by a 60-inch Sturtevant pres- 
sure blower, with inlet 9.62 square feet and outlet 6.89 
square feet. 
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Ratio of heating surface of boiler to heating surface 
of air heater 5.33: 
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1 101.5 466 (Air heater not used.) 9.47 13,686 19.61 73.1 
10H ...548 143 237 94 0.2300 9.00 14,311 20.18 73.1 
2H 99.5 458 93.4 206.2 112.8 0.2279 9.88 14,698 20.19 74.3 
9 04 569 ‘Air heater not used.) 9.61 16,013 22.55 73.2 
38H 98.2 608.6 94.1 235.9 141.8 0.2865 8.96 22,228 33.51 70.6 


4 101.8 570.6 (Airheater not used.) 8.88 23,098 35.08 70.1 
8 114 661 (Air heater not used.: 9.01 24,900 37.54 69.4 
6H 115.4 674 106.1 259.5 153.4 0.3099 8.68 25,290 47.81 69 

5 109.3 640 (Air heater not used.) 8.67 26,579 50.38 67.5 
7 117.0 900 (Air heater not used.) 8.21 36,086 59.23 63.4 


It will be noted that in these tests, using preheated 
air, the entire air supply for the boiler was heated and 
delivered under the grates. For each 5.33 square feet 
of boiler heating surface there was provided 1 square 
foot of air heating surface, and the average amount of 
heating per each square foot of air heating surface was 
but a little over a quarter of a degree (0.2636 degree). 

In tests numbered 1, 10 H and 2 H, burning practi- 
eally the same number of pounds of coal per square foot 
of grate, we find very little improvement in the efficiency 
of the boiler by using preheated air. 

By comparing tests numbered 3 H and 4, burning 
33.51 and 35.08 pounds of coal per square foot of grate, 
we find only one-half of 1 per cent. difference in efficiency 
due to use of preheated air, which means a total gain 
of 0.7 per cent. 

By comparing tests numbered 6 H and 5, burning 
47.81 and 50.38 pounds of coal per square foot of grate 
surface, we find the efficiency of the preheated air test 
1.5 per cent. better than the normal air test, which 
means an absolute gain of only about 214 per cent., and 
the increased forcing in the No. 5 test would doubtless 
account for some of this loss in efficiency. 

Such results are rather discouraging from a point of 
fuel economy. 

Let us now turn to another series of boiler tests using 
preheated air, in which a more extended air heater was 
used, containing about 1.6 square feet of air heating 
surface per each square foot of boiler heating surface. 

In these tests, which were run by J. C. Hoadley in 
1881 and 1882, two horizontal tubular boilers were used, 
each 60 inches in diameter and 20 feet long, containing 
65 3%-inch tubes and having 1421 effective square feet 
of heating surface. 

Two different forms of air heaters were experimented 
with, both being placed in the path of the hot gases es- 
caping from the boiler. The first, which was found 
somewhat undesirable, consisted of two units, each con- 
taining 120 ordinary lap welded tubes 2 inches in diame- 
ter and 20 feet long. Outside of these 2-inch tubes and 
placed concentrically to them was a casing of 3-inch 
thin iron pipe, which left an annular space between the 
inner tube and outer casing % inch in width, through 
which the air to be heated was passed. The heated 
products of combustion were made to pass through the 
inner 2-inch tube and all were incased in practically air 
tight chambers (resembling a long horizontal flue). 

Experiments with this heater showed that the quan- 
tity of heat transferred from the escaping gases to the 
air was not as much as expected, due partially to the 
fouling of the inner tubes and an accumulation of dust in 
the concentric openings. 

A second heater was then constructed, which gave 
better results. This new heater was also horizontal, 
divided into two units, and was similarly placed over 
the top of the two side boiler walls. 

It consisted of thin (26 gauge) spiral, lock jointed, 
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tubes, which were tested and found air tight. These 
were 240 in number (120 in each heater), 2 inches in 
diameter and 18 feet long. They were carefully secured 
at both ends into tube plates and the air to be heated 
was passed internally through their length. 

The hot gases delivered from the boiler were made to 
take a circuitous path, by means of ten baffle plates, 
plunging downward over the exterior of the 2-inch tubes 
between one pair of bafiles and flowing upward between 
the next adjoining baffles, the same as the gases travel 
in most forms of horizontal water tube boilers. 

This last air heater was thus similar to the one pre- 
viously described used with the water tube boiler, only this 
heater had about nine times more of air heating surface 
per square foot of effective water heating surface in the 
boiler, and it made the hot gases from the boiler take 11 
passes over the air tubes instead of two. This extended 
air heating surface shows less efficiency of heating per 
square foot presented than did the air heater of the 
water tube boiler. In the Hoadley tests the average 
heating of the air shows about 300 degrees increase in 
temperature above the entering air, which is equivalent 
to a rise of 0.132 degree per square foot of air heater 
surface in the heater. 

In his general summary of results Mr. Hoadley shows 
that when using bituminous coal (really «a semibitumi- 
nous Cumberland cecal) only the concentric tube air 
heater was used, the improved heater as well as the 
concentric tube heater being both used with anthracite. 
Extracts from this summary are as follows: 


Boiler Boiler 
with con- with single 


Boiler without centric tube tube air 
air heater. air heater. heater. 
Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- Bitu- Anthra- 
cite. minous. cite. minous. cite. 
Steam gauge pres- 
sure above at- 
mosphere, Ibs. 
per square inch. 47.54 47.30 54.40 64.40 42.50 


Pounds of water 
evaporated from 
and at 212° F. 
per pound of 
coal, days and 
pO eee 10.51 10.58 10.81 11.54 11.12 
Water evaporated 
from and at 212 
F. by day, per 
pound of coal 
burned during 
days and nights. 9.34 9.22 10.00 10.72 10.77 
Mean temperature 
of external air. 


ee 78.3° 71° 34 34.2° 49° 
Temperature of 

air supplied to 

ee 78.3° 71 337.7° 349.5° 334° 
Temperature of 

escaping gases.. 368.3 376.9 189° 196° 164° 
Gases cooled by 

abstractors .... 0 0 207.9 201.4° 213° 
Air warmed by 

abstractors ..... 0° 0° 303.7° 315.5° 285° 
British thermal 

units carried off 

in gases per 

pound of coal, 

Gc cntitsinn’s 1,576 1,835 866 1,092 661 
efficiency correct- 

ed for difference 

in temperature 

of external air, 

and difference in 

time of banking 

DO Swede iuas 68.87 64.61 78.18 77.59 81.43 
Difference of effi- 

ciency : Points 


gained by warm 
blast, over Pa- 
cific boiler, cold 
Me nad daa was oa ae 9.31 12.98 12.56 
tatio of gain to 
the targer quan- 





9.31 
tity ( =11.9 

78.18 
ey ee es Set 11.9% 16.7% 15.4% 


Ratio of gain to 

the smaller quan- 
9.31 

tity (—— = 13.5 
68.87 


, a ee oe rer 13.5% 20.1% 18.2% 
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* The power consumed in driving the blower is about 
1 per cent. of the whole power produced by the boiler in 
combination with a good steam engine. 

“It therefore appears that the net saving effected 
by the warm blast was from 10.7 to 15.5 per cent. of the 
fuel used with cold blast, which is the same thing as to 
say that discontinuing the warm blast would cause an 
increased consumption of fuel equal to fron? 12.3. to 
18.9 per cent. of the quantity used with hot blast. Broad- 
ly stated, the gain is 10 to 15 per cent.” 

In this case we see a saving in economy resulting 
from the use of an apparatus somewhat expensive and 
troublesome to keep in efficient working order, and it is 
due to these facts that this apparatus, notwithstanding 
its proved economy, has not come into general use. 

In addition to the above recorded tests, I have found 
a statement made by Mr. Bennis (the inventor of a well- 
known English stoker) regarding a test made with 50 
feet of 2-inch piping heated red hot. Air was passed 
through this pipe at the rate of 1000 feet per minute, 
entering at 60 degrees F., and its temperature at the 
point of discharge was found to average about 120 de- 
grees F. This is equivalent to a rise in temperature of 
about 0.75 degree per square foot of air pipe surface. 

With these statements of tests before us, the fallacy 
of economy claims made by many manufacturers of air 
preheating devices presenting very little surface to the 
hot gases of a boiler furnace or discharge gases becomes 
very apparent, and, although the theoretical gain in 
economy due to preheating air for combustion is quite 
appreciable, it is seldom obtained in practice with sim- 
ple and inexpensive apparatus. 

Observation has taught, however, that preheated air 
for furnace use has an appreciable effect on smoke abate- 
ment, providing its temperature is materially increased, 
and here is where its best results must be looked for. 

Of all methods for introducing secondary air to the 
furnace the open furnace door is probably the common- 
est means in use. Thus, with ordinary boiler settings 
we see the fireman (who understand his business) leave 
his furnace door partially open immediately after stok- 
ing his fire with bituminous coal. 

As the dull red flame (which first appears when the 
fresh coal begins to ignite) commences to change to a 
bright red he closes his door somewhat further. As 
the flame passes into an orange color, then again when 
it passes into a yellow, he continues to gradually close 
the door, and by the time it passes an incandescent state 
and begins to practically disappear, he has his door 
closed tightly and by this means he reduces the smoke 
delivery from his furnace to the extent his facilities will 
allow. 

In some furnaces, where the limited grate area forces 
the burning of an excessive amount of coal per square 
foot of surface, it may be necessary to have a constant 
flow of secondary air over the fire bed to suppress smoke 
and, in a measure, to promote economy. In such cases 
permanent openings through the door or around the fur- 
nace settings should be provided, although such open- 
ings should be capable of adjustment to suit the vary- 
Ing conditions of firing and the different grades of fuel 
burned. 

Some furnace doors are fitted with circular registers 
or sliding shutters which, when wide open, will supply 
the maximum needed secondary air supply (right after 
firing), and then these registers are easily closed gradu- 
ally as the green coal burns to a coke. 

Such arrangements are an improvement on the par- 
itally opened door, as they tend to split up the air en- 
tering the furnace, instead of allowing it to enter in 
an unbroken bulk, which does not allow it to mingle 
freely with the combustible gases. 

Nearly all furnace doors have what is known as a 
door lining, sometimes made of fire brick and at other 
times made of one or more cast iron plates. Such lin- 
ings receive the intense heat of the furnace and thus 
furnish a protection to the outer part of the door. 

With the cast iron linings a circulation of air is 
usually allowed to pass between the door front and its 
lining, thus protecting the former still further. 

When secondary air is admitted through ventilators 
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or slides it is slightly warmed between the door and its 
lining, and it escapes from behind the lining plate 
through small holes or else from under its bottom. In 
the former case the air is split up into a number of 
small streams, while the advantage claimed by the 
makers of the bottom air escape door is that the air 
is delivered in a thin, flat stream upon the hot dead 
plate, whence it passes to the grate bars, rising 
with the combustible gases and mixing with them as 
they ascend to the upper part of the furnace. Such a 
door is shown in Fig. 1. 

A special door depending upon this method of de- 
livering its secondary air, which seems to be quite a 
favorite with users of Southern Illinois coal (running 
between 30 and 40 per cent. in volatile matter) is similar 
to the one shown in Fig. 11. 

The door shown in this illustration was patented by 





Fig. 11.—The Beattie Patent Door. 


teattie, in 1858. It consists of a frame like door, with 
what might be called an adjustable lining swung from 
a top hinge. The entire door is opened for firing, and 
then when the door is closed the “lining” is swung 
open to its fullest extent, admitting its largest possible 
quantity of secondary air, and as the combustion of the 
green coal proceeds the fireman gradually closes the 
flap, one notch at a time, until the door flap reaches 
the position shown in Fig. 11, when it is entirely closed. 

There have been many devices invented to perform 
the gradual closing action of the secondary air openings 
in furnace doors, and I will show a few old devices of 
this kind which the reader may compare with the more 
modern inventions on the market, most of which depend 
upon these principles of operation. 

In 1853 Prideaux patented the door shown in Fig. 
12, the openings in which consisted of a number of re- 





Fig. 12.—The Prideaur Patent Door of 1853. 


volving slats, the same as those of a Venetian blind. 
After firing fresh coal, these slats were opened by rais- 
ing the lever over the top of the door. At the same time 
a piston was raised in the cylinder shown at the right 
of the door. The cylinder contained water and its 
piston held a valve which opened readily as it was 
raised, allowing the water above the piston to flow be- 
neath it. As the piston started to descend (and close 
the slats in the door) this water valve automatically 
closed tightly, allowing the weighted piston to drop only 
as fast as the water below could flow upward through 
a small hole in another part of the piston. The size of 
this hole could be increased or diminished by turning 
a screw, thereby regulating the time of closure for the 
slats. 
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In 1855 Cliff patented the special door shown in Fig. 
18. This door was provided with a slide opening to 
admit secondary air. As the door was opened the hol- 





Fig. 13.—The Cliff Patent Door. 


low cylindrical piston in the adjoining cylinder dropped 
into the water in the bottom of the cylinder, which 
water ran through a bottom opening into the piston. 

As the door was closed after firing the attached 
chain caused the piston to rise, carrying its load of water 
with it. The weight of the water and piston caused the 
shutter to move up and open wide, and as the water ran 
out of the piston the weight of the slide (and a counter 
weight) caused the slide to move down slowly, thus 
gradually closing the openings until, when the piston 
was empty, the secondary air supply was entirely cut 
off. 

In 1870 Auld patented the special door shown in Fig. 
14. ‘his door consisted of a frame, carrying a central 
flap or disk revolving on two side hinges. A cross rod 
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Fig. 14.—The Auld Putent Door. 


supported on these side hinges carried a cylinder filled 
with sand, which was attached to the door flap. As 
the door is opened a side lever carried on a cam like 
runway (above the door) operates upon the revolving 
flap and sand box, causing them to be turned upside 
down. When the door is closed again the sand runs 
from its new position (in what was formerly the top of 
its cylinder) back to the original bottom of the cylinder, 
and as the center of gravity of the combined flap and 
sand cylinder is thus changed the flap of the door is 
gradually turned until it entirely closes the opening 
through the door and resumes the normal position shown 
in the illustration. 

In 1870 Prideaux patented another method of intro 
ducing secondary air into the furnace, as shown in Fig. 
15, which device provides for its admission over the top 
of the furnace door, and it will be seen that this air is 
not only distributed behind the door lining, but it is ad- 
mitted also behind a lining covering the whole furnace 
front. This design of front is applied to an internally 
fired boiler, such as a Lancashire or Galloway boiler. 

It will be seen that Prideaux provides numerous 
narrow slits in the lining, through which the air passes, 
thereby cutting it up into thin streams to enable it to 
mix more thoroughly with the combustible gases. Be- 
tween the boiler front and the lining to the right of the 
fire door will be seen a piston, which operates the flap 
or shutter covering the air opening. This is arranged 
in connection with the door so that when the door is 


opened the piston in the cylinder is raised, its piston 
rod at the same time opening the flap. After firing and 
closing the furnace door the flap is gradually and auto- 
matically closed by the piston’s descending in the eyl 
inder, as described before (in connection with Fig. 12). 

Another method of introducing secondary air into the 
boiler furnace is by conducting the air through passages 
built in the masonry. 

A device of this kind has already been described and 
illustrated in Fig. 6, under the heading of “ Various 
Arrangements of Brick Arches and Furnace Walls.” It 
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Fig. 15.—The Prideaug Patent Door of 1870 


consists of a hollow brick arch (or double arch) built 
over the furnace; discharging the air drawn between 
the two arches (by the chimney draft) into tne rear of 
furnace, from which point of discharge it descends to 
the throat way formed between the regular bridge wall 
(at the rear of the fire bed) and the hanging bridge 
wall, where it mixes with the combustible gases which 
are burned in the combustion chamber at the rear of 
the furnace. 

Another similar device is described under the same 
heading, where a similar double brick arch arrangement 
is built over the fire bed, but the lower arch, ipstead of 
terminating before reaching the end of the furnace, is 
continued to a rear wall (or arch) and thereby closed. 

The secondary air, in this last arrangement, escapes 
into the fire chamber through openings in the lower arch, 
and the general method of operation then becomes 
identical to that just described. 

By use of either one of these systems it will be seen 
that the air is heated to an appreciable extent, and the 
former furnace (tested by the writer), using a coal pro- 
ducing considerable smoke (when burned in an ordinary 
furnace setting), was found to handle this fuel with 
practically no smoke production, at the same time being 
very economical. 

A little incident connected with the use of this fur- 
nace (shown in Fig. 6) may be interesting to show how 
illy adapted such a furnace is to burning an entirely 
different grade of fuel. 

When visiting this plant at one time I found evidences 
of very intense heat (for a boiler furnace) in both 
brick work, boiler front and doors, the latter having the 
graphite paint burned off and presenting the appearance 
of iron that had been heated to redness. 

On inquiry I found that the owners had found the fur- 
nace so satisfactory that they thought they could profit- 
ably burn coke from the neighboring gas house, which 
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they owned. The result was almost disastrous, as de- 
scribed above, owing to the hotter fire resulting from 
the coke fuel and the concentration of the heat by the 
furnace covering arch. 

Evidences of great heating were also visible on the 
grate bars, the dead plate and the cast iron arch over 
the furnace doors. 

Between 1840 and 1850 C. Wye Williams, who 
did much experimental work in the development of boiler 
furnaces, designed the method shown in Fig 16 for in- 
troducing secondary air into the furnace. This design 
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cheek plates (or tiles) let into the side walls of the fur- 
nace, the combustion chamber or the rear of the bridge 
wall. The secondary air was delivered through these 
perforations after pussing through passages in the brick 
work, where it became more or less heated. 

This form of secondary air supply has been very 
popular ever since and was largely employed about 20 
years ago by an American concern known as the Jarvis 
Furnace Company. 

Their furnace is illustrated in Fig. 17, showing the 
perforated side cheek tiles in the side wall and also a 
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Fig. 16.—The Wiiliams Method of Introducing Secondary Air Into the Furnace, 


was developed for the purpose of securing very rapid 
combustion in the fire box, on account of lack of room 
in the rear for a combustion chamber of sufficient 
length. 

It will be seen that the grates were evenly divided on 
each side of the furnace into two parts, and a bent plate 
of wrought iron was inserted between them. Fifty-six 
1l-inch holes were punched in the upper part of this 
plate and the air admitted to the fire chamber was 
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perforated tile in the top of the bridge wall. The 
secondary air for this furnace was led through pas- 
sages behind the furnace linings and after more or less 
heating issued from the perforated tiles shown. 
Another furnace using perforated side cheek tiles is 
shown in Fig. 18. This was patented about 20 years 
ago, and instead of heating the secondary air by passing 
it through hot passageways in the brick work, it draws 
its air from the rear of the boiler into two of the lower 
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Fig. 17.—The Jarvis Furnace, Having Perforated Side Cheek Tiles. 


somewhat heated. Arrangements were made to carry 
a 6-inch fuel bed. 

The object sought for was gained, and the furnace 
proved fairly economical and smokeless, but the life of 
the air supplying device was comparatively limited. 

Mr. Williams was a great advocate of supplying sec- 
ondary air through perforated plates or tiles (to properly 
split up the air into small streams), and one of his most 
successful designs of this kind consisted of perforated 





tubes of a horizontal tubular boiler, whence it is con- 
ducted by piping into the space behind the side tiles of 
the furnace. 

The heated air thus obtains its elevation in tempera- 
ture by robbing the water in the boiler of some of its 
heat. 

A common method of distributing heated air behind 
the furnace into the combustion chamber is shown in 
Fig. 10, (the Woodcock furnace). It will be seen that 
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the air passes through the side wall of the boiler into 
the spaces provided in the two hollow bridge walls, 
which are constantly heated by the combustion around 
them. The chimney draft draws the air from these 
spaces into the combustion chamber in small circular 
streams, where it mixes with the furnace gases and 
continues their combustion. 

Some rear combustion chambers are also provided 
with perforated cheek plates in their side walls, while 





Fig. 18.—Another Form of Furnace with Perforated Side Cheek 
Tiles. 


many designs do not attempt to split up this secondary 
air for the combustion chamber, but introduce it in 
solid unbroken streams, which is bad practice. 

ero 


The Lovering Drawback Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 28, 1902.—The friends of 
the Lovering bill have finally completed the organization 
of a committee of manufacturers, formed for the purpose 
of advancing the interests of the bill at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, and the correspondent of The Iron Age 
is able to announce the names of those who will serve 
upon it. The committee is comprised of five members 
and includes Edwin Tatham of Tatham & Brothers, 
manufacturers of lead products, of New York, who will 
act as chairman of the committee; Andrew G. Webster, 
president of the New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, of Boston, Mass.; Walter Wood of R. D. Wood & 
Co., engineers and iron founders, of Philadelphia; George 
L. Underhill of the Selby Smelting & Lead Company of 
San ITrancisco, and John M. Peters of W. J. Matheson 
& Co., Limited, manufacturers of white lead, paints, &c., 
of New York. N. M. Kline of the Smith, Kline & French 
Company of Philadelphia, manufacturers of drugs, has 
been invited to serve as a member and will probably 
consent to do 80. 

The personnel of this committee furnishes an excel- 
lent illustration of the wide scope of the movement in 
favor of more liberal drawback laws. The iron and steel 
industry, the manufacture of lead products in various 
forms, from smelting to the production of white lead, 
the shoe and leather industry, with its ramifications in 
almost every State, together with the manufacturing and 
wholesale drug trade, represent a very large portion of 
the entire trade of the country and an even greater part 
of our export business. Some care has been exercised in 
the selection of the committee to give it a geographical 
distribution so as to include the leading commercial cen- 
ters. Boston, New York and Philadelphia represent the 
East, and San Francisco stands for the Pacific Coast, 
the manufacturing interests of which have increased 
greatly in recent years. The work of the committee will 
net be confined to the interests of any particular inter- 
est or section, but the effort will be to induce the Ways 
and Means Committee to report the Lovering bill at the 
earliest possible date and ultimately to secure the pas- 
sage of the measure at the coming session. 

The interest of the iron and steel industry in a more 
liberal drawback law has increased very materially dur- 
ing recent months, chiefly, it is believed, because of the 
shortage in domestic raw material, which has made it 
necessary to import material to fill export orders. De- 
fects of the present law have come to light in this emer- 
gency to such an extent as to leave no doubt as to the 
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desirability of its modification. Manufacturers who have 
been obliged to import their raw materials at the last 
moment, after having exhausted every attempt to buy 
them in the nome market, have rarely been able to take 
advantage of the rebate to which they would be entitled 
under the present law. In some cases they have been 
obliged to accept telegraphic offers of imported material 
already in the United States, and the necessity for 
promptly working it up has precluded the allowance of 
drawback, which must be arranged for in advance 
through the rather tedious processes of the customs serv- 
ice. The Lovering bill would afford facilities for such 
transactions and drawbacks could be arranged for on 
very short notice. 

The impruacticability of operating large plants under 
the present iaw was fully set forth to the Ways and 
Means Committee by F. W. Wood of the Maryland Steel 
Company, who explained that a large rolling mill might 
be working one day on an order of domestic rails, the 
next on foreign rails and the third day again on do- 
mestic rails. It would be impossible to change mixtures 
and to keep records which would enable the superin- 
tendent of the plant to make an affidavit in good faith 
to the effect that al) the materials in a given quantity 
of product were imported, although he might know that 
an equal quantity had actually been obtained from 
abroad. The ability to do away with the special plant 
cer furnace or storage yard for export orders would ma- 
terially reduce the cost of production and enable Ameri- 
can manufacturers to take business which they are now 
obliged to decline. 

The interests of the lead trade will be cared for by 
Mr. Tatham, who is to serve as chairman of the commit- 
tee. He is especially interested in the amendment of the 
bonded warehouse provisions of the present tariff law. 
which have recently been the subject of much discussion 
between customs officials and manufacturers. In a 
statement to the Ways and Means Committee Mr. Tatham 
pointed out that American manufacturers could not do 
an export business unless they could get back all the 
duties paid on their imported materials, “ because the 
margins are so smali and competition is so keen that if 
the Treasury retains any part of these duties, or makes 
their repayment very difficult, the handicap is too much 
for the American manufacturer.” 

Congress will reconvene in five weeks, and Repre- 
sentative Lovering will then take up his measure vigor- 
ously with the Ways and Means Committee. He hopes 
1o secure a favorable report before the Christmas holi- 
days in order to get the measure through the House and 
Senate during the coming session, which will terminate 
on March 4 next. The special sub-committee of the 
Ways and Means Committee appointed by Chairman 
Payne to consider the bill will be asked to take it up 
before Congress meets, in the hope of expediting a favor- 


able report to the full committee. Wit @ 
Va —_—_ 
According to the annual report of Capt. N. M. 


Brooks, Superintendent of Foreign Mails, Washington, 
D. C., the record for the fastest time made by a mail 
steamer between New York and Southampton last year 
belongs to the “‘ Deutschland” of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
ean Line, with 147.2 hours. The “ Kronprinz Wilhelm ” 
of the North German Lloyd made,the next best time, 
149.9 hours. The “ Lucania” of the Cunard Line made 
the trip from New York to Queenstown in 166.1 hours, 
and the “ Oceanic” of the White Star Line the same 
distance in 167.2 hours. ‘“‘ La Savoie” of the General 
Transatlantic Line made the fastest trip between New 
York and Paris via Havre, 173 hours. Other fast trips 
were: “ Coptic,’ San Francisco and Yokohama, via 
Hong Kong, 657.6 hours; “ American Maru,” San Fran- 
cisco and Yokohama and Hong Kong, 666 hours; “ City 
of Pekin,’ San Francisco and Yokohama and Hong 
Kong, 624.2 hours; “ Glenogle,” Tacoma and Yokohama 
and Hong Kong, 647 hours; “ Tesa Maru,” Seattle and 
Yokohama, 370 hours. 


The fall meeting of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers has been set for December 2 to 5 at 
New York. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Militarism and Business, 

Lonnon, October 11, 1902.—The British nation is at 
last subsiding into the quiet consciousness that the mil- 
itary operations in South Africa have not only been a 
profound blunder both from the point of view of im- 
perial interests and of commercial affairs, but also are 
an indication of a deeply rooted error in the fabric of 
European society. It is now perceived that militarism 
is far too heavy a handicap for Europe to carry if it is 
to compete successfully with America in the commercial 
war of the future. It is very significant to note the 
growing desire on the Continent of Europe for a cessa- 
tion of the constant increase of military and naval ex- 
penditure, and, indeed, for a reduction of those vast 
standing armies which are crushing industry and com- 
merce. In Great Britain the feeling is not so acute, be- 
cause the soldier is not so omnipresent. But an ex- 
penditure officially admitted to be £230,000,000, and 
which actually is not much less than £400,000,000, in 
South Africa, bringing with it not only trouble and vex- 
ation and endless misery, but no palpable commercial 
results, is a lurid fact, and will become in the near fu- 
ture a factor in practical politics. 

The ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, freed from the cares of office, with great- 
er freedom and less responsibility, has been speaking 
out with no uneertain voice upon the stupendous bur- 
den of taxation which this country now has to carry. In 
John Bright’s day an annual budget of £70,000,000 was 
considered to be beyond the bounds of reason. Our 
budget to-day, apart from the abnormal condition cre- 
ated by active warfare, is not much less than £130,000,- 
v00. All this is a tax upon industry, which is now be- 
ing acutely felt. The difficulty confronting the English- 
man is that he does not know where to begin in the way 
of retrenchment. He won’t hear of any reduction of 
the navy, and when he compares the numerical strength 
of his army with that of France‘or Germany he at once 
becomes fearsome, and in consequence won’t reduce his 
army either. None the less, he feels the burden; and it 
is not easy to be borne. 

The Production aud Consumption of Coal. 

At a time when there is a coal famine in the United 
States, it may be well to set out clearly what are the 
world’s resources of coal—that is, coal that is actually 
produced. It is therefore fortunate that this week 
there has come to hand a statement relating to the pro- 
duction and consumption of coal in the principal coun- 
tries of the world. The figures given in this statement 
refer generally to the year 1900, but in some cases to 
1901. From this statement I extract the following fig- 
ures, giving the production of coal in the five princi- 
pal coal producing countries during the past three years: 

1899. 1900 1901. 
United Kingdom, tons*. .220,095,000 225,181,000 219,047,000 
Germany, tons7.........101,640,000 109,290,000 108,417,000 
France, tonst 32,256,000 32,721,000 31,613,000 


aye sla 
Belgium, tons? 22,072,000 23,463,000 $22,074,000 
United States, tons*....226,554,000 240,966,000 261,873,675 


*Tons of 2240 pounds. 
tProvisional figures. 


7 Metric tons of 2204 pounds. 


It will thus be seen that, with the exception of the 
United States, there has been some slight shrinkage of 
production in the other countries. The total known coal 
production of the world, exclusive of brown coal, is now 
nearly 700,000,000 tons (of 2240 pounds) per annum, of 
which Great Britain produces rather and the 
United States rather more than a third. As compared 
with population the production of coal in Great Britain 
still surpasses the United States. It amounted to 5% 
tons per head of the population in 1900, and 514 tons in 
1901, while the United States is just over 3 1-3 tons per 
head. In Belgium it is 3 1-3 tons, in Germany rather 
less than 2 tons, and in France about 4-5 ton per head. 
As to the value of the coal produced, I give in tabular 
form the average value per ton at the mine for the year 
1900: 


less 


United Kingdom. Germany. France. Belgium. United States. 
Per ton. Perton. Perton. Per ton. Per ton. 
a 4. s. d. 8. 4. s. d. io 
10 9% 8 10 12 0% 18 11% 5 3% 
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Tie averages above cited all show a rise in price on 
the previous year, amounting to $1 in Belgium, 72 cents 
in Great Britain, 48 cents in France, 24 cents in Ger- 
many and 14 cents in the United States. But last year 
(1901) there was an average fall in Great Britain from 
10 shillings 914 pence to 9 shillings 444 pence. The pro- 
visional figures for Germany and the United States indi- 
cate a rise in both countries. A comparison of prices 
in Great Britain and the United States between the last 
three years and the same period a decade ago is inter- 
esting reading. he figures work out as follows: 
United United 

Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
a. 4. s. d. eo  & x @ 
4% 5 3% ce ee | 4 8\&- 
e 3 5 2% 1900....10 9% 5 3% 
1601.... 8 8 5 38% 1901.... 9 4% 5 8 

A few statistics cannot fail to interest readers in the 
United States, for they deal with the exports of coal and 
show clearly enough where coal can be obtained at the 
present moment. The following statement gives partic- 
wars of such excess over imports in the year 1900 for 
the following countries. 


United United 


Excess 
of exporta 
Tons. 
58,395,000 
10,021,000 
6,392,000 
3,367,000 
3,339,000 
3,251,000 
400,006 
32,000 


Imports. 
Tons. 
10,000 
8,034,000 
1,903,000 
3,000 
3,600,000 
99,000 
143,000 
63,000 


Exports. 
Tons. 

58,405,000 
18,055,000 
8,295,000 
3,370,000 
6,939,000 
3,350,000 
543,000 
95,000 


United Kingdom 
German Empire 
United States 
New South Wales 
selgium 
Japan 
British India..:..... 

It is sometimes said that the consumption of coal per 
head of the population is the best indication of national] 
wealth. There is a good deal to be urged in favor of 
this theory, both from the point of view of manufac- 
ture and of social well being. Of course, the different 
habits of house warming to some extent vitiate the ar- 
gument, but such as it is it is as well to bear it in mind 
in comparing the per capita consumption of coal in the 
large countries of the world, as shown in the following 
table: 

United United 
Kingdom. States. 
Tons.* Tons.* 

3.89 3.29§ 


Austria- 
Belgium. Germany. France. Hungary.{¢ Russia. 
Tons. + Tons.+ Tons.t Tons.+ Tons.? 
2.81§ 1.718 1.15§ 0.40 0.15§ 


* Tons of 2240 pounds. 


+Metric tons of 2204 pounds. In 


1900. §Provisional figures. 


British Metal Exports to America. 


During the past nine months Great Britain has ex- 
ported to America 281,144 tons of pig iron, valued at 
£1,024,022. During the first nine months of the year 
1901 the exports of pig iron only amounted to 33,365 
tons, valued at £205,297. Accepting, therefore, 33,000 
tons as the average export, it will be seen that over a 
quarter of a million tons of pig iron have reached the 
United States over and above the average demand. 
Looked at in the cold light of figures, this, after all, does 
not amount to so very much, although, of course, there 
is a large quantity of pig iron still on order, to be de 
livered in the next few months. I still adhere to an 
opinion previously expressed that while no doubt large 
orders have been given by Americans, their significance 
and importance have been exaggerated for bulling pur- 
poses in this country. The figures for the leading items 
for the month of September I have made out to be as 
follows: 

Quantity. Value. 


Tons. £ 
4,355 14.590 


13,158 67,770 
2,220 10,010 
7,915 25,279 
8,500 26,225 
4,400 13,525 

Middlesbrough 25,496 72,218 

South Shields.... s-, are 12,293 

a Pere eT ee bat 500 1,250 

Swansea .... Abe . 81 725 

250 719 

Ardrossan . sca, ee 8,730 

Dundee ..... 200 500 


69,827 239,244 


Description and port of shipment. 
Old iron 


Pig iron: Liverpool 
Hull 
Glasgow 
Barrow 
Hartlepool 
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Be WOW ac cin ids WIRE ieee ewes 429 7,137 that no ambiguity or mystery in this connection should 
Raile . 6... eee ee eee eee eee eee ees 245 5.707 be tolerated, as they (the council) consider that such am 
salvanized sheets 28 1,525 ec a Sai eee sca ; . 
GORVORINOE WROTE 9 «<4 06s ho nko de wasnn es ame --.-  biguity is an indication of dishonesty or imcompetency. 
4 me A. er 3,380 47,727 
Cast GHG WHOURRE ORs <accccceweeewes 121 2,865 The Australian Iron Industry. 
ee PE 6 Seb eeS cig Ene wckeele acer 5,856 63,780 wd 

om . ava as already been reporte "he Tron Age that the 

Iron and steel manufactures............ 26 6,316 It has already been reported in The Ire g 


British Shipbuliding. 


On all hands it is agreed that the shipbuilders are en- 
countering a bad time. In this respect the Clyde is much 
more favorably situated than is the northeast coast. 
Scottish shipbuilders have still a large number of orders 
in hand, and have been fortunate to snap up any orders 
that were going. The depression on the northeast coast 
is, however, being felt severely, and an early reduction 
of wages is inevitable. This week the joint shipbuild- 
ers on the Tyne, Wear, Tees and at the Hartlepools in- 
timated that, owing to the severe depression in trade 
they had decided to give notice to platers, countersink- 
ers, helpers, red leaders, laborers, &c., employed in the 
associated shipyards for a reduction of 5 per cent. on 
piece rates and 1 shilling per week off time rates of 24 
shillings and over and 6 pence per week in time rates 
under 24 shillings, to take effect on October 29 next. 
No fewer than 50 empty berths are to be found in the 
shipbuilding yards on the northeast coast, and while of 
course the nen do not like the reduction it seems prob- 
able from present appearances that they will accept it as 
inevitable. Following is a table of new ships delivered 
to foreign purchasers during the last month, giving the 
ship’s name, port, destination, flag and gross tonnage: 


* Achaia,” Stockton, Smyrna, German............... 1,732.88 
‘* Alexandra,” East Cowes, Isle of Wight; Freetown, 

ee OS SUIS a win ads # canedrasakelsehhwas 50 
“ Aragon,” Sunderland, Sevilla, Spanish............. 1,933.89 
“ Beatrice,””’ Howden Dyke, Yorkshire; St. John’s, 

Pie. a 2 CAS awe Mee bd ha wonedekeeaes 128 
“ Gracchus,” Jarrow-on-Tyne, Melbourne, British..... 3,749.85 
“ Ingane,” Aberdeen, Durban, British............... 215.81 
“Ittersum,” Port Glasgow, Cronstadt, Dutch......... 1,309.31 
“James Patterson,”’ South Shields, Melbourne, British. 247.49 
** Ker-Behan,”’ Aberdeen, L’Orient, French............ 179.04 
“Kiama,” Glasgow. Sydney, British................ 358.11 
“ King Edward,” Hull, Quebec, British.............. 355.02 
*“*S. Margherita,” Dumbarton, Tocopilla, Italian...... 1,929 
“Midland Queen,” Dundee, Montreal, British........ 1,993 
“New York,” Jarrow-on-Tyne, Rotterdam, Dutch..... 7,049.77 
*“ Normand,” West Hartlepool, Christiania, Norwegian. 2,121 
“Prometheus,” Sunderland, Drammen, Norwegian.... 1,715.07 
“ Proteus,”” Sunderland, Drammen, Norwegian........ 1,689.47 
‘* Sarota,” East Cowes, Isle of Wight; Lakoja, N. Ni- 

Cts Ts 6 8k 5s Rieder ce Siaeneedadtcns 23 
“ Sir Charles Elliott,’’ Paisley, Cape Town, British.... 328.48 
“* Sybil,” Falmouth, St. John, Cape Colony; British.... 48.6 
“ Valiant,” East Cowes, Isle of Wight; Akassa, S. Ni- 

erie WIN ois be dae dies Wek Cees Pode waa 227.07 


Ore in Sight. 


It will be within the recollection of your readers that 
some time ago J. W. Kendall read a paper before the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy on the subject of 
“Ore in Sight.” As the outcome of this paper a com- 
mittee was appointed with instructions to define this 
term. After full inquiry the committee has come to the 
following decision: 1, That members of the institution 
should not make use of the term “ ore in sight” in their 
reports without indicating in the most explicit manner 
the data upon which the estimate is based, and that it is 
most desirable that estimates should be illustrated by 
drawings; 2, that as the term “ ore in sight ” is frequent- 
ly used to indicate two separate factors in an estimate— 
namely, ad, ore blocked out—that is, ore exposed on at 
least three sides within reasonable distance of each other 
--and, b, ore which may be reasonably assumed to exist 
though not actually “ blocked out,” these two factors 
should in al! cases be kept distinct, as @ is governed by 
fixed rules, while } is dependent upon individual judg- 
ment and local experience; 3, that in making use of the 
term “ore in sight” an engineer should demonstrate 
that the ore so denominated is capable of being profit- 
ably extracted under the working conditions obtaining 
in the district; 4, that the members of the institution be 
urged to protect the best interests of the profession by 
using their influence in every way possible to prevent 
and discourage the use of the term “ ore in sight,” except 
as defined above, and the council also strongly advise 


Australian Government has been inquiring into the pos- 
sibilities of encouraging the local iron industry. A cir- 
cular was addressed to the various State governments 
inquiring whether the iron industries of the several 
States would be likely to receive benefit from the Bonus 
bill, which was intended to stimulate the iron trade. 
Victoria replies that there is no probability of any ad- 
vantage being taken of the proposed bounties. New 
South Wales says, rather enigmatically, that the State 
Government favors both a-bonus on production and a 
protective duty. but that the promotion of the industry 
is “‘a matter for private enterprise.” The former part 
of the reply is remarkable considering that the people of 
New South Wales afte for the most part in favor of free 
trade. Queensland replies, like Victoria, that there is no 
sign of the bill, if it should be passed, doing anything 
in the way of encouraging the iron industry. South 
Australia answers that unless coal deposits should be 
discovered whiecb can be utilized in smelting and mapnbu- 
facturing the iron ores of the State there is no intention 
to establish iron works. Tasmania also reports that no 
movement of this kind is likely to be set on foot for 
many years to come. From Western Australia the re- 
ply is that the bill as framed will have no effect there 
at present. It appears, therefore, that the measure, if 
it should be passed, will prove al! but fruitless. 
Engineering Prospects im South Africa. 


B. H. Morgan, the engineering trade commissioner 
who went to South Africa to inquire into the prospects 
of trade there on behalf of Great Britain, is back with 
his colleagues. At a meeting of the South Africa Trade 
Committee held this week, Mr. Morgan, in submitting 
his report, stated that there were enormous op- 
portunities for trade in engineering lines, and par- 
ticularly in machinery utilized in dock and harbor con- 
struction, railway extension, mining and agricultural 
work. The barbor work includes contemplated improve- 
ments and work in progress at Saldanha Bay, Cape 
Town, Simonstown, Port Elizabeth, East London and 
Durban, for which an enormous amount of machinery 
has still to be purchased. New railway lines and ex- 
tensions are in contemplation and being proceeded with 
in Cape Colony, Orange River Colony, Transvaal and 
Natal, and he explained and laid before the meeting spe- 
cial drawings showing such improvements and exten- 
sions, and the class of machinery that would be required 
in each case. In regard to the mining industry of the 
Rand, he was of opinion that as soon as the political at- 
mosphere cleared enormous development would take 
place and a large quantity of mining and electrical ma- 
chinery of all kinds would be required. Agriculture is 
already making headway in every direction, and the de- 
mand for machinery and implements was very large and 
would increase as the country settled down. Similarly 
bright prospects were held out to manufacturers of 
steam engines and general tramway and lighting equip- 
ment for towns, and he dealt in detail with the prospects 
of trade in iron and steel constructional work. He found 
that German and American competition was every- 
where very keen, and although prospects of trade were 
so good business could only be obtained by enterprise 
and “ pushfulness” and a thorough appreciation of the 
requirements of the market. He was surprised at the 
anticipated methods of business which British manu- 
facturers adopted in dealing with this market, and he 
hoped that the exposure of such methods in his report 
would open the eyes of British marufacturers and trad- 
ers and help to bring about a better condition of things. 


The Mineral Production of India, 


The official report of the Government of India on the 
mineral production of that country last year is about 
to be made public. When it is it will be found that the 
output of coal has increased from 3,540,000 tons in 1895 
to 6,636,000 tons in 1901. Indian coal is now extensively, 
and in some places exclusively, supplied for the rail- 
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ways, coasting and river steamers, mills and factories, 
but the conditions of transport are, it seems, not yet 
sufficiently developed, though they are being greatly im- 
proved to permit of the exclusive use of Indian coal for 
industrial purposes. The imported coal, which has av- 
eraged 280,000 tons annually the last five years, is 
chiefly landed in Bombay and most of it is British, 
though a small proportion comes from Japan. 


A Loss to the United States, 


In consequence of the abnormal condition of the 
American market, I hear that certain American firms 
have failed to guarantee the delivery of 20,000 tons of 
rails and other material within the required time or- 
dered by the Russian Government. The commission 
has, in consequence, been placed with the Creusot Com- 
pany, who, being unable to execute it wholly, are dis- 
tributing the order in 5000-ton portions. As large or- 
ders of other kinds were attached t® this one the loss to 
the American firms concerned must be exceedingly 
heavy. 

The Week’s “larket. 


The most important event this week in the metal 
market has been the quarterly meeting of the Midland 
iron trade. Unusual activity was observable and a 
strong effort was made to lever up prices, but without 
much success. The feeling of hopefulness arose in great 
part from the large orders which have recently come 
to hand from America for immediate coal delivery. But 
the bulis made little headway, and, after all, the pre- 
vailing feature was a distinct disinclination on the part 
of consumers to buy heavy quantities in view of the pro- 
hibitive price of raw materials. I have recently referred 
on two or three occasions to foreign competition. There 
can be no doubt that it is being severely felt in the 
British market. For example, Belgian open hearth steel 
bars are quoted at £5 4s.; No. 2 iron bars, £5, and 
beams, £4 10s. 6d., net, at Antwerp, in each case. There 
is undoubtedly a good deal of business being done with 
this Belgian material. The marked bar makers are in 
receipt of steady inquiry from the railway companies 
and dock yards, but engineers fight shy for the reason 
above stated. 

During the week the pig iron market became easier. 
There was some expectation that the coal strike in 
America would be settled, and this had a distinctly 
bearish influence which was promptly counter- 
acted by the information that the efforts at conciliation 
had failed. Prices finished up yesterday (October 10) 
for Glasgow warrants 57 shillings 9 pence, for Middles- 
brough warrants 52 shillings 11% pence. It will be ob- 
served that the Middlesbrough price shows a drop of 
314 pence on the week’s prices. The main outstanding 
fact in connection with shipments is that at the pres- 
ent moment no less than 60 steamers have been chart- 
ered in Liverpool to convey coal to America. From 
Cardiff comes the information that American inquiries 
are chiefiy confined to the cheaper sorts. From Glas- 
gow a shipment is reported to Montreal of 5000 tons of 
Scotch coal at 9 shillings freight. It is needless to re- 
mark that this stiffening of the price of coal only adds 
another weight to the heavy burden felt by manufac- 
turers in this country in their vain effort to obtain raw 
material at a remunerative price. 8. G. H. 


a 


Republic Iron & Steel Meeting.—At the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
held in Jersey City, October 15, the following directors 
were elected: For the term ending 1905—August Bel- 
mont, Grant B. Schley, Geo. R. Sheldon, Wm. H. Has- 
singer, John Crerar. For term expiring 1904—L. C. 
Hanna, Geo. A. Baird. 
H. Wacker. The only new member of the board is Mr. 
Wacker, who succeeds W. E. Taylor, resigned. Mr. 
Wacker is a prominent Chicago business man, whose 
wealth was acquired in the brewing industry. It is 
announced that the next statement of the company to 
be issued will cover the six months ending December 
31, but that the statement will not be forthcoming be- 
fore February. 


For term expiring 1903—Chas. | 
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Lake Ore Matters. 


DuLutTH, MINN., October 25, 1902.—The biggest ship- 
pers, so far as some of their mines are concerned, are 
pretty well over their season’s business. As to others, 
they are somewhat behind, and will be obliged to move 
with considerable rapidity if they get down all ore 
scheduled. Some of the bigger mines are now about as 
follows with total shipments: Fayal, 1,300,000 tons; 
Mountain Iron, 1,200,000; Stevenson, 1,200,000; Adams, 
1,250,000; Norrie and Chapin, each 900,000. Rates are 
higher and will probably advance somewhat more be- 
fore the close of navigation. Stock piles have been 
moved that have been on dock for years, and the lakes 
will go into the winter with considerably less ore on 
hand, proportionately to shipments, than for several 
years. Some of these old stocks moved this year are of 
a class of ore that has been in the way for a long time. 


Activity Among the Kailrvaads, 


Preparations are already well under way among 
upper lake transportation interests for the coming year, 
and very extensive betterments will be made to facili- 
ties, both of rolling stock and terminals. The purchases 
of ore cars and motive power made by Minnesota roads 
for the coming season have been noted before. Others 
are under consideration. As to docks, the Great North- 
ern and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul roads are plan- 
ning extensive enlargements, and the latter road has 
already commenced construction. Whitney Bros., con- 
tractors, of Duluth, are driving the foundations for this 
dock, and will be through in December. Dredges are 
now cutting out a channel to the dock. The superstruc- 
ture has been started and the dock will be ready very 
early in the spring. The Great Northern has not begun 
work and will probably be delayed, as usual. 

Twenty years ago the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road was a shipper of ore, running its lines into the 
Felch Mountain district of the Menominee range. The 
road withdrew from ore traffic with the decline of these 
mines, consequent on their supposed exhaustion, and 
tore up its tracks into the district. It never re-entered 
ore traffic until less than two years ago, when it made 
arrangements for running into the Crystal Falls district 
and into other parts of the Menominee. Vigorous and 
active, it soon secured a fair share of traffic from the 
locations reached, and was obliged to extend its ore 
dock after one season. Now a second and more elaborate 
extension is to be made, and the road hopes to handle 
the coming year all the ore offered it, which was im- 
possible during the present season. The Chicago & 
Northwestern had up to this time a monopoly of Me- 
nominee range ore, as well as the bulk of what came 
off the Gogebic, either to Ashland or to Escanaba. This’ 
made that road the largest ore shipping line in the world, 
far in excess of any of the Minnesota roads. The Felch 
Mountain district, that had been idle so long, is now 
shipping ore once more, G. A. St. Clair of Duluth having 
reopened the old Northwestern mine, near Metropolitan. 
Mr. St. Clair has several other properties in the im- 
mediate vicinity and is exploring them with, it is stated, 
satisfactory results. At the Northwestern mine he has 
shown up a considerable body of good ore and will make 
quite an output in another year. The report of the In- 
spector of Mines for Iron County, Mich., Crystal Falls 
and vicinity, shows a total production for the 12 months 
to October 1, 1902, of 1,148,000 gross tons. The only 
mines that made above 100,000 tons were the Crystal 
Falls, Hemlock and Bristol. Monongahela exploration 
has been closed by Jones*& Laughlins, and will probably 
be abandoned for a long time. 


The Snyder Purchases on the Mesaba Range. 


W. P. Snyder of Pittsburgh, president of the Shenango 
Furnace Company, has, with his associates, been one of 
the most active men recently in securing ore lands on the 
Mesaba range, and they now have in hand a very large 
and valuable selection of properties. These have cost 
a large sum of money, but that they are worth far more 
than they cost goes without saying. The success of 
Messrs. Snyder, H. W. Oliver, Geo. Tener and C. A. 
Congdon, who were not among the early owners of the 
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Mesaba, but who entered most actively after the forma- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation, is an ob- 
ject lesson to others who have needed ores, but have 
not succeeded in getting them. This party have not 
been afraid to spend money, amounting to millions, to 
get what they wanted, and they have not only a large 
tonnage, but a tonnage of high grade and otherwise very 
desirable ores, some of them being probably the most 
easily reducible on the range. While these properties 
have not been fully explored, they probably contain 
considerably more than 60,000,000 tons of ore. Indeed, 
over 50,000,000 tons are already proved, and some of the 
properties are not fully explored. 

The first of these properties was the Shenango, be- 
longing to the Shenango Furnace Company, lying in the 
eastern half of the southeast quarter of section 22, the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
23, 58-20, in all 120 acres. This property when taken 
nearly two years ago showed about 9,000,000 tons of 
good ore. Now 12,000,000 are proved up. For the 20- 
cent lease the sum of $500,000 was paid. There is an 
annual minimum of 100,000 tons on this property, and 
so far no ore has been mined. Shafts are being sunk, 
and if no further trouble is met the coming year will see 
a large output. Joining this property to the northeast 
is the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 23-58-20, the fee title to which is held by the Clair- 
ton Steel Company, of which Mr. Snyder is president, 
under their contract to supply with ore the Crucible Steel 
Company of America. There are something more than 
4,000,000 tons in this property, of a very desirable grade, 
and the price paid for the fee was $525,000. There is, of 
course, no minimum requirement on this land. This mine 
will be opened by the Minnesota Iron Company under an 
operating contract, and that company have certain allot- 
ments of ore from the mine, subject to the latter’s op- 
tion. Work has already commenced in opening this 
property for shipment another year. 

Adjoining the Shenango to the west is the west half 
of the southeast quarter of section 22, which belongs 
to the Chemung Iron Company, consisting of Messrs. 
Snyder, Oliver, Tener and Congdon, and on which there 
are shown up some 5,000,000 tons of good ore. In the 
same township are the Monroe and Chemung leases, 
covering all the southeast quarter and the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 28-58-20. 
The Monroe is a very large and valuable ore body, con- 
taining as now partially explored considerably more 
than 10,000,000 tons. The Chemung is nearly as large, 
and the two may be one of the very large mines of the 
entire range. These carry 25-cent royalti@s and large 
annual minimums. They have not been opened for 
mining and are still under exploration. In the Monroe 
some of the deepest ore on the Mesaba has been shown. 
These belong to the Chemung Iron Company. In sec- 
tion 4, town 58-17, are 55 acres belonging in fee to the 
Minnesota Commercial Loan Company, containing as 
far as known about 2,000,000 tons of ore, that are also 
under Chemung leasés. 

The Shenango Furnace Company have now closed 
the purchase of the lease of the Webb, 120 acres, cover- 
ing the west half of the northeast quarter and the 
northeast quarter of the same section, 6-57-20, from the 
Fay Exploration Company of Duluth. This tract has 
been shown to contain 9,000,000 tons of ore and proba- 
bly has much more. For this 25-cent lease, which car- 
ries a minimum of 100,000 tons a year, $280,000 was 
paid. Still further west in township 57-22 there has 
just been closed the purchases of the east half of the 
southeast quarter of secion 23 and the west half of the 
southwest quarter of section 24. These have been 
known as the Little and Hartley explorations. The 
Little 40 acres went to the Clairton Steel Company and 
will be mined by that company. They carry large mini- 
mums and at royalties of from 20 to 25 cents a ton. 


For these explorations about $200,000 has been paid. F 


Other lands are being explored that they may become 
the property of this growing interest. Still other nego- 
tiations are now pending that may add some small 
tonnages to the properties now held. All in all, this 
group of mines and explorations is one of the most im- 
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portant on the Mesaba, outside those of two or three 
of the largest steel making companies. Messrs. Cong- 
don, Hartley and others also own the Onondaga Iron 
Company, who control an additional tonnage on the 
Mesaba range. A half interest is also owned by W. P. 
Snyder & Co. in the low grade siliceous mines of the 
Antoine Ore Company on the Menominee range, owner- 
ship being in combination with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company. There may be 50,000,000 tons or more 
in this group alone. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company, of which 
W. A. Rogers is head, have taken the lease on 80 acres 
adjoining the town of Hibbing and the Webb mine on 
the South and will open a mine there. The land was 
formerly under option to S. Dessau. It has been ex- 
plored to show 11,000,000 tons, and probably contains 
considerable more, part Bessemer. The royalty is 25 
cents. The minimum is 100,000 tons annually. The fee 
is owned by Alworth, Hull & Boring, and the lease was 
bought from <Alworth, Agnew, Washburn & Cole for 
about $300,000. 

Death of Geo. R. Stuntz. 

Geo. R. Stuntz of Duluth, who was the discoverer 
of ore on the Vermillion range in 1865, died this week, 
aged 82 years. He was a surveyor and engineer and 
led an exceedingly active life until recently. In 1865 
he was led to make the long and tedious canoe trip to 
Lake Vermillion by the reports of a half breed, and 
found there the outcroppings of what afterward became 
the Lee and Breitung locations of the Minnesota Iron 
Company. In 1875 Stuntz made the first shot ever fired 
upon an ore ledge in the State in the endeavor to prove 
to Professor Chester of Hamilton College that there was 
a continuous ledge where he had made his first find. 
Chester was then on the Eastern Mesaba, engaged for 
Messrs. Stone, Spalding and others in an examination 
of the ore outcroppings in what are now townships 
60-12 and 60-13. This was, by the way, the first ex- 
ploration ever conducted on the Mesaba. In 1880, when 
G. C. Stone secured the co-operation of Charlemagne 
Tower and others, and the development of the Vermil- 
lion commenced, Mr. Stuntz surveyed the locations and 
was in charge of operations for three years. D. E. W. 

siemninciiaiiaillaiai canis 

A Novel Temporary Steam Plant.—The Cincinnati 
Planer Company, Cincinnati. Ohio, recently made some 
improvements in their works which required the installa- 
tion of a new steam plant. To avoid the stoppage of the 
works they concluded to use a temporary plant which 
could only be placed on the sidewalk in front of the 
shops. This was done, although the works are located 
in a crowded part of the city. They used a 100 horse- 
power Erie City boiler, and a photograph received from 
the company shows the manner in which it was erected 
on the sidewalk, with a stack towering above the build- 
ing. The company started to put the new boiler in place 
on Saturday, and on Monday morning they ran the 
works with the new steam plant. Not a moment was 
lost in the operation of the works, and the temporary 
boiler was used very satisfactorily for two weeks. By 
that time the permanent power plant was installed in- 
side. The company have purchased a lot 40 x 150 feet, 
across the street from their present works, on which 
they will at once begin the erection of a one-story brick 
warehouse. 

-Steciiataehisailaiaaa ieee 

The National Steel Castings Company.—The National 
Steel Castings Company of Montpelier, Ind., are ex- 
pected to resume operations November 19, possibly a 
week sooner, after a long suspension for general repairs. 
The National Steel Castings Company of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, will locate their plant on the Fort Wayne, Cin- 
cinnati & Louisville tracks at Fort Wayne, Ind. As some 
of the stockholders connected with the Steel Castings 
Company of Montpelier are interested in the Fort Wayne 
factory, some confusion has arisen and has been the 
basis for the report that the Montpelier plant was to be 
removed to Fort Wayne. It is authoritatively stated, 
however, that no such move will be made. Both works 
will be run as designated. 
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The Fritz Memorial. 


[With Supplement. ] 

On Friday evening, October 31, there will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria a banquet in honor of John Fritz of 
3ethlehem, Pa., to celebrate his eightieth birthday. The 
friends of Mr. Fritz have seized the oceasi n to announce 
the establishment of a John Fritz gold medal to be given 
for scientific or industrial achievements. It is proposed 
at the dinner to present Mr. Fritz with a of the 
medal as modeled by the artist, whereupon the original 
model will be destroyed. 

Among the speakers at the banquet will be repre- 
sentatives of the four national engineering societies, of 
the army and navy, and of American and English iron 
and steel trades, the toastmaster being Colonel H. G. 
Prout, editor of the Railroad Gazette. It is expected that 
about 350 persons will be present at the banquet, and 
elaborate preparations have been made for it. 

Early in the spring, at the call of S. T. Wellman of 
Cleveland, a number of prominent engineers and manu- 
facturers met in New York to discuss the question of a 
suitable celebration of Mr. Fritz’s eightieth birthday, the 
outcome of these meetings being the appointment of the 
following committee: 


east 


President, S. T. Wellman, Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer, John Thomson, 253 Broadway, New York. 

Secretary, C. Kirchhoff, editor The Jron Age, New York. 

S. W. Baldwin, Pennsylvania Steel Company, Empire Building, 
New York. 

N. H. Heft, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, New 
Haven, Conn. 

R. W. Hunt, The Rookery, Chicago, III. 

F. R. Hutton, secretary American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 12 West Thirty-first street, New York. 

Cc. Warren Hunt, secretary American Society of Civil Engineers, 
220 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 

J. C. Kafer, 247 Fifth avenue, New York. 

T. C. Martin, editor the Electrical World and Engineer, 120 
Liberty street, New York. 

. E. Olcott, 36 Wall street, New York. 

R. W. Pope, secretary American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
26 Cortlandt street, New York. 

H. G. Prout, editor the Railroad Gazette, 32 Park place, New 
York. 

BE. G. Spilsbury, 45 Broadway, New York. 

Jesse M. Smith, St. Paul Building, New York. 

Ambrose Swasey, Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oliver Williams, Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa. 


The organization was effected by the appointment of 
four subcommittees, as follows: 


Medal Committee: C. Warren Hunt, chairman; F. R. Hutton, R. 
W. Pope, C. Kirchhoff. 

Finance Committee: John Thomson, chairman; Ambrose Swasey, 
Jesse M. Smith, E. E. Olcott. 

Dinner Committee: T. C. Martin, chairman; J. C. Kafer, H. G. 
Prout, E. G. Spilsbury. 

Invitations Committee: S. W. Baldwin, chairman; N. H. Heft, 
R. W. Hunt, Oliver Williams. 

The task of designing the medal and cutting the dies 
was intrusted to Victor D. Brenner of New York, who is 
conceded to be a master of the art. There was con- 
tributed by about 500 persons a sum which after pro- 
viding for the artist’s fees and other expenditures left 
a balance of about $4000 as a permanent fund, the inter- 
est on which is adequate for the annual purchase of the 
gold medal. 

The general scope of the enterprise is indicated by the 
following proposed rules for the award of the medal: 
Proposed Rules for the Award of the John Fritz 

Medal. 

1. The John Fritz medal was established by the pro- 
fessional associates and friends of John Fritz of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., U. S. A., August 21, 1902, his eightieth birth- 
day, to perpetuate the memory of his achievements in in- 
dustrial progress. 

2. The medal shall be awarded for notable scientific 
or industrial achievement. There shall be no restriction 
on account of nationality or sex. 

38. The medal shall be of gold and shall be accom- 
panied by an engraved certificate, which shall recite 
the origin of the medal and the specific aehievement for 
which the award is made. Such certificate shall be 
signed by the chairman and secretary of the Board of 
Award. 
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4. The 
oftener. 

5. No award of the medal shall be made to any one 
whose eligibility to the distinction has not been under 
consideration by the Board of Award for at least one 
year. 

6. Awards ‘shall be made by a board of sixteen, ap 
pointed or chosen in equal numbers from the member 
ship of the four national societies, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, 1852; the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, 1871; the American Society of Mechanica) 
Engineers, and the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. The governing bodies of each of these socie- 
ties shall be requested to appoint from its membership 
one representative who shall hold office for one year, 
one for two years, one for three years, and one fer four 
years; and each succeeding year to appoint one member 
to serve for four years. 

7. In ease of failure of any of the national societies 
to make the original appointments as requested, the se- 
lection of representatives from its members shall be 
made by those appointed from the other societies, and 
should any future vacancy occur by reason of the fail 
ure of any of the said societies to act, or otherwise, such 
vacancy shali be filled by the Board of Award from the 
membership of the society so failing. 

8. Should one or more of the four national societies 
go out of existence its representation on the board shall 
cease and determine, and future awards shall be made 
by the representatives of the remaining societies. 


John Fritz, 

John Fritz, the Nestor of the American iror® trade. 
yas born on August 21, 1822, in Londonderry town- 
ship, Chester County, Pa., the eldest of a family con- 
sisting of three brotaers and four sisters. He left his 
parents’ farm at the age of 16 to go to work in a coun- 
try machine shop at Parkesburg, later on removing to 
Norristown, Pa. From there he was sent to Safe Har- 
bor, Pa., to put up the machinery of a rolling mill, under 
the direction of the manager, the late John Griffin. Then 
he became manager of the Kunsie anthracite blast fur- 
nace. After a brief stay at Norristown he went to Johns- 
town, Pa., in 1854 to remodel and rebuild the plant of 

what is now the Cambria Steel Works. 

Mr. Fritz has told in his graphic manner the details of 
the struggles in the early days of that enterprise, where 
he built the first three-high mill, with the co-operation 
of his brother, George Fritz. 

In 1860 he returned to the Lehigh region to erect a 
puddle mill and a rolling mill, subsequently adding a 
blast furnace to supply himself with metal. This was 
the start of the famous Bethlehem Steel Works, with the 
development of which Mr. Fritz was so closely identified 
for over a generation. He took an active part in the de- 
velopment of the Bessemer process in the United States 
and was foremost among those who designed and con- 
structed the machinery and expanded the practice which 
has placed American Bessemer steel manufacture above 
all rivals. 

When finally the efforts to create an American navy 
resulted in the building of a series of battle ships and 
cruisers Mr. Fritz was the engineer who designed and 
erected the plant which has made the Bethlehem Steel 
Works the great forge it now is. Since he withdrew 
from the management of the Bethlehem Steel Works, Mr. 
Fritz has been actively engaged in public duties and pri- 
vate work, his advice being sought freely and frequently. 

Mr. Fritz has been the recipient of many honors, hav- 
ing been elected president of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, president of the American Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, an honorary member of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and being the re- 
cipient of the Bessemer Gold Medal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Great Britain. 

sesceiataaleialnaaiiia cea 

The National Acme Mfg. Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Acme multiple spindle automatic 
screw machines, Acme screw slotters, &c., have opened 
a sales office at 45 Oliver street, Boston, Mass., to take 
care of their New England business. M. M. Brunner is 
managers 


medal may be awarded annually, but not 
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An Experience With Unions. 


The Lincoln [ron Works, of which John N. Woodbine 
s president, and the F. R. Patch Mfg. Company, of 
Which F. R. Patch is president, both of Rutland, Vt., 
have joined in the following circular to their customers: 

At 8 o’clock a.m., May 30 last, a part of our machin- 
sts and helpers left our employ to enforce a demand 
made by the International Association of Machinists 
fer a nipe-hour day, time and a half for all overtime 
wnd recognition of the union and union principles. This 
was followed on August 13 by a strike of our molders 
fer a nine-hour day, with a minimum wage of $2.65 per 
day. These demands were refused, as they could not 
be granted and our concern continue to pay a profit. 
Although we are handicapped to a certain extent by 
freights, we have always paid a little more than the 
average rate of wages throughout New England. We 
have endeavored to treat our employees justly and fair- 
ly and we believe that the majority of those who have 
left our employ would testify to-day to that effect. We 
have always paid our bills promptly and have not 
missed a pay roll in more than 20 years. We believe 
we should be permitted to manage our own business 
and to employ whom we choose, and that those whom 
we wish to employ and who wish to work for us have 
the right to do so, notwithstanding the outrageous de- 
mands of the union that all workmen must join their 
ranks and obey their mandates or starve. 

Because we have taken this stand, and are continu- 
ing to operate our plants with such faithful workmen 
as choose to remain with us and such others as we are 
from time to time able to employ, we have been sub- 
jected to damages of many kinds, the men in our em- 
ploy and the officers of our companies have been sub- 
ject to insults and annoyances, and even the families 
ef our present employees have not been wholly exempt. 
There is ample evidence of a well defined plan on the 
part of the union elements in this city to either force 
us to yield to the demands of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the Iron Molders’ Union or to 
go out of business. We are obliged to send cipher tele- 
grams to keep their contents from the strikers, and in 
ene instance bribery was attempted to secure the con- 
tents of one of our messages from an official of the 
telegraph company. Workmen entering town on 
passenger trains are accosted by the train hands, and 
if coming to enter our employ the information is wired 
ahead to enable delegates of the strikers to met such 
workmen and turn them back. Some of these workmen 
have been enticed to go away by bribes of greater or 
less amount in addition to their return passage to such 
points as they may select. Others who have persisted 
in going to work have been threatened and intimidated 
in every possible way, called abusive names, and in 
one or two cases assaulted. 

Strikers and their sympathizers meet the incoming 
trains and circulate their handbills among the passen- 
gers. These handbills are also pasted on all machinery 
shipped by us from this city, in an attempt to cause 
trouble for us when the machinery reaches its destina- 
tion. In other cases attempts have been made to per- 
suade our customers to cancel orders or to refuse to ac- 
cept machinery already delivered. Committees of strik- 
ing delegates from the other unions in this city have 
visited hotels and boarding houses and apparently every 
person having a tenement to rent, and by threats and 
intimidations have attempted to prevent our men from 
getting benrd or a place to live, so that we have 
been obliged to fit up boarding houses. These boarding 
heuses have been visited by committees of the strike 
sympathizers, who abused and threatened the inmates 
until we were obliged to surround the property with a 
high fence and provide police protection. 

Tradesmen have been warned by the union not to 
sell goods to our present workmen. Barbers have been 
threatened if they shave them. Grocers have been threat- 
ened with boycott if they sell provisions to the board- 
ing houses where our employees stay. Bakers have been 
importuned to refuse to supply bread. Workmen of 
other trades have been warned not to do work for us. 
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This boycotting and annoyance of innocent storekeep- 
ers and tradesmen is unjust, unmanly and un-American. 
The union thus attempts to compel business men to 
stund in with and fight its battle, and an organized con- 
spiracy behind locked doors and under oath bound se- 
crecy exists to terrorize innocent parties who cannot be 
forced to help the union to “hold up” our company. 
The community may be influenced for a time by such 
threats, but it cannot, of course, be permanently ter- 
rorized in that way. 

Notwithstanding the unwarranted and persistent ef- 
forts which have thus been made to interfere with our 
business, we have filled the places of most of our strik- 
ing machinists and helpers. We are still somewhat 
hampered in our molding department, but are able to 
turn out considerable work there, and see no reason 
why we shall not soon be running,in a normal condition, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under which we 
have been laboring. During the last few months we have, 
of course, not been able to fill our orders with our usual 
promptness. Your indulgence to us during this time we 
fully appreciate, and we confidently ask a continuance 
of your forbearance. The spirit shown by the unions 
both before and since the strike is one of arbitrary inter- 
ference with our business, and we cannot and will not 
submit to the reckless and unreasonable spirit of these 
organizations. To do so would mean financial suicide. 





The [esta Machine Company. 


In the company of George Mesta, president of the 
Mesta Machine Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., a represent- 
ative of The Iron Age visited the great modern plant at 
West Homestead, Pa., which was fully described in 
these columns last year, just after its completion. Some 
departments of the works are even now undergoing en- 
largement, the pressure of work being very great. Some 
of the most striking of the larger engines in course of 
completion at the time of the visit may be noted. 

On the floor was a twin piston valve reversing em- 
gine with 50 x 60 inch cylinders just completed for the 
Alan Wood Company of Conshohocken, Pa. The re- 
versing links are operated by steam, and are so designed 
that the engine may be held in position, or that only a 
partial admission of steam can be arranged for when it 
is not necessary to exert the full power of the engine. 
The principle followed in designing the engine was to 
make the moving parts as light as is consistent with 
ample strength, and to make the stationary parts exceed- 
ingly heavy in order to absorb the shocks. Accordingly 
the piston rods are hollow forged and the pistons are of 
skeleton steel. The bed plates are 65 tons in weight 
each, and are connected with massive cross pieces. The 
whole weight of the engine is 775,000 pounds, all the iron 
castings being made of charcoal and coke iron, melted in 
air furnaces, and the steel castings in acid open hearth 
furnaces. These engines are capable of developing 
12,000 horse-power at a speed of 150 revolutions. 

The Mesta Machine Company are now building a 
pair of 55 x 66 reversing engines of a similar type for 
the Ensley Mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, which, however, is even heavier, 
since it will weigh 875,000 pounds. It is probably the 
heaviest ever built. Since the Southern Railroad is 
unable to handle weights as great as those of the bed 
plates, if cast in one piece, they are cast in two pieces. 

The Mesta Machine Company have now on their 
books a total of 20 blast furnace cross compound ver- 
tical blowing engines. Of these there are three pairs, 
approaching completion, for the National Steel Company 
and five pairs for the Union Steel Company. These en- 
gines have 44-inch high pressure and 84-inch low pres- 
sure cylinders, with 60-inch stroke. The air cylinders 
are 84-inch, arranged tandem to the steam cylinders. 
The engines are exceptionally heavy, the weight being 
1,000,000 pounds, where engines of their type usually 
weigh 800,000 pounds. From the floor line to the top of 
the air cylinders they stand 48 feet high. The erecting 
shop of the company is so arranged that four of these 
engines can be erected at one time. 

Among the large rolling mill work in the shop at the 
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time of the visit were a 24-inch Garrett mill for the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and a 20-inch breaking 
down mill for the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, the 12- 
inch mill having just been shipped, and a horizontal 
blowing engine for the Joliet Steel Works, being a 
duplicate of an engine furnished to the South Chicago 
plant of the Illinois Steel Company. This engine has 
44-inch high pressure and 84-inch low pressure cylinders 
with 66-inch stroke, the two 84-inch air cylinders being 
placed tandem. 
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Andrew Carnegie’s Rectorial Address. 


The rectorial address delivered at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, St. Andrews, Scotland, October 22, 1902, by the 
new rector, Andrew Carnegie, is presented in #ull in the 
World’s Work for November. The subject is, ‘* Europe 
vs. America,” and is treated in Mr. Carnegie’s usual 
forceful and original manner. Our space precludes the 
reproduction of the entire address, but we present some 
extracts from it as follows, which indicate the line of 
thought: 

Britain alone among European nations holds in re- 
serve an important home market capable of yielding 
profit equal to at least one-third or more of all her pres- 
ent export trade, since home commerce is doubly profit- 
able. Here lies an untouched mine of wealth. She has 
in her unrivaled supply of coal, as far as Europe is con- 
cerned, another mine of vast wealth. 

There is one dark cloud upon her horizon which can- 
not be ignored. From the best information I can obtain, 
in 20 or 25 years the supply of Cleveland ironstone will 
be practically exhausted at the present rate of produc- 
tion, except that two concerns will then still have suffi- 
cient for some years longer. The Cumberland supply is 
already nearly exhausted. This will bring dearer iron 
and steel. Without cheap iron and steel the construction 
of ships and machinery of all kinds, and of the thousand 
and one articles of which steel is the base, would tend 
to decrease; but the loss in this trade may be compen- 
sated for by increase in other branches, caused by the 
ever growing wants of the world. Britain is not alone 
concerned in the ironstone supply, for, as far as I know, 
the supply is soon to become precarious in some of the 
other manufacturing nations before many decades pass 
unless new sources of supply are discovered. Even the 
United States has a proved supply of first-class ore only 
for 60 to 70 years, and a reserve of inferior grades which 
may keep her supplied for 30 years longer, say for a 
century in all, unless the rate of consumption be greatly 
increased. The enormous extent of territory in the Re- 
public over which ore can hopefully be looked for 
encourages the belief that new deposits are sure to be 
found. It is upon new discoveries that Britain depends, 
the outlook in her case being less hopeful. Germany has 
to-day, as far as proved, the most enduring supply, al- 
though its ore is not nearly so rich as the American. 

We hear of huge industrial combinations on land and 
sea, but the combination of 45 States, some of them 
larger than the United Kingdom, forming the American 
Union, which promises soon to equal Europe in the pro- 
duction of many of the staple articles, and is already 
producing more than the rest of the world of the arti- 
cle of prime importance, is a portent of infinitely more 
consequence to the world than any possible industrial 
combinations, the latter being trifling in comparison. 
At the present rate of progress America will, in the life- 
time of many present, have a population equal to that of 
Europe to-day, excluding Russia. 

Since his continent has less than 30 people per square 
mile, the American has a constantly expanding home de- 
mand urging him to extensions and justifying costly 
improvements and the adoption of new processes. He 
has also a continent under one government. He estab- 
lishes his several works at the centers of the various 
markets. If a needed ingredient be found in-one State, 
another somewhere else, if it be desirable to construct 
works for one part of a process here, or there, or ply 
ships, or build railroads in any part of this broad area, 
he proceeds without hesitation, dreading neither inter- 
ference with supplies, hostile legislation, nor national 
antipathies. ‘‘ No pent up Utica contracts his powers.” 
More, the boundless continent is his, as are all its mar- 
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kets, free from tariff. His operations are free from 
start to finish. 

The result is that every process of manufacture in 
the Union flows naturally to the localities best adapted 
for it, there being no barriers to free selection. The best 
places also are selected for assembling materials, raw 
or partially prepared, for their final forms. In short, there 
is free, unrestricted trade in everything under the same 
conditions, same laws, same flag, and free markets every- 
where over an expanding continent—advantages which 
only those experienced in industrial trade will estimate 
at their full value. 

The European manufacturer finds obstacles to such 
varied expansion in a continent divided into hostile and 
warring States, with different laws and exactions and 
tariffs at every boundary, the fear of war overhanging 
all. He is almost compelled to confine his investments 
and works to the small area of his own country and its 
small home market. 

One of many telling advantages which industrialism 
receives from political union in America is that a great 
home demand for any article from one united people 
occupying a continent evolves standard forms, the evolu- 
tion of the best types, which justifies the manufacturer 
in erecting special machinery and running it exclusively 
upon each part of the type. Railway, electric, harbor, 
bridge—engineers in these and other branches adopt the 
standard forms; hence whenever a huge bridge, for in- 
stance, isneeded promptly in any part of the world—Egypt 
or India—America is applied to. The steel maker has 
his bridge construction and bridge erection departments 
managed by specialists who know what is best much 
better than any general engineer possibly can. The 
proper plans for the standard bridge required are taken 
and the work begins instantly. Note here that the steel 
maker is also the bridge contractor—a vital point. The 
bridge is probably open for traffic before the European 
engineer could have submitted plans and the bridge 
maker had contracted with the steel maker. <A new 
bridge in Europe is a new creation in which several 
separate contractors have participated. In America it 
is from standard patterns evolved from experience and 
completed from start to finish by one contractor, 

In greater or less degree this exists in the manu 
facture of the principal articles of which America is now 
the greatest producer. Consider agricultural machinery. 
One of the leading English manufacturers once told me 
that he had been compelled to abandon foreign mar- 
kets and finally to cease business. The American manu- 
facturer had triumphed. While here three or four hun 
dred machines were sufficient for the season’s demand, 
his friend in America put in hand 7000. Megalomania 
again. This output justified the automatic machinery 
used in every process of manufacture. If my memory 
be correct, it Was 22 men in Britain for two men in Amer- 
ica in one of these processes—that is, the machinery did 
20 men’s work. Why, then, not adopt it in Britain, you 
say. Small home demand is the adequate reply, and 
that demand itself open to the American competitor. 

Here is an illustration of different character. The 
Republic has now more than 10,000 miles of connected 
river and lake navigation which supplies the cheapest 
inland transportation of materials in the world. Hav- 
ing one government, these lakes and rivers were easily 
improved and joined, harbors deepened, and rivers ren- 
dered navigable by means of movable dams and locks. 
The work still goes steadily on under Government naval 
and military engineers. Some years £12,000,000 have 
been devoted to it. In one day recently 226 barges, con- 
taining 200,000 tons of coal, passed through the Ohio 
River lock at Pittsburgh for Western and Southern cities. 
All articles can be thus floated or towed to points 3000 
and even 4000 miles distant for a few shillings per ton. 

The ironstone from Lake Superior mines is trans 
ported over part of this water system to the coal of Penn- 
sylvania for 900 miles at a cost of 2 shillings per ton- 
one of several elements in the making of cheap steel. 
So much for water transportation through the action of 
Government. Now consider land transportation by rail- 
road through private agency. There is free trade in 
railroad building. Five men in Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, can meet and organize a company under the 
general railroad law by satisfying the county court that 
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it is a bona fide enterprise, and that the capital is sub- 
scribed and one-tenth paid in; a charter issues costing 
8 shillings and the work begins. Railway traffic rates 
per mile do not average over one-half, sometimes one- 
third, those of Europe for long distances. Often for 3000 
miles merchandise is carried by rail in bulk, without 
transfer, at rates that would surprise you. 

Let us go to Germany for another proof that magni- 
tude tells. She is supreme in speed upon the Atlantic; 
no steamships like hers. And why? Because these 
monster ships start from Germany after draining the 
passenger travel of Northern and Eastern Europe. Not 
eontent with this, they touch at Southampton and com- 
pete for British travel, and still unsatisfied cross to Cher- 
bourg and drain France and Southern Europe. On their 
homeward trips from New York they are filled with 
passengers for all these ports. It is not subsidies which 
enable the Germans to conquer here, for their lines are 
not paid more than half what British lines on the At- 
dantic receive. It is magnitude. The 250,000,000 people 
the German lines serve is equivalent to a great home 
@emand. “This justifies their ocean greyhounds as the 
American market justifies unequaled manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Since these lines were penned strong 
proof has come of the law of surplus. The Britain, the 
smaller market, has been compelled to pay $150,000 per 
year for two Atlantic greyhounds, while the greater 
market, Germany, has four of these supported by the 
greater demand of the greater market. 

yermany, in herself, furnishes proof of the necessity 
in this age for consolidation of small areas. As long as 
she was cut up into petty divisions, with different laws 
and tariffs, she had no international position indus- 
trially—it was impossible she could have. United into 
one empire,- with free trade over the whole area, giving 
a home market of 56,000,000 people, she only needed to 
encourage the development of her resources, which was 
wise statesmanship, to become the dangerous rival of 
Britain, and even to outstrip her in the most important 
article of all—steel. 

One more illustration. Switzerland was the land of 
watch manufacture by hand. America introduced ma- 
chinery, having an enormous home demand, there being 
scarcely an American adult without a watch. Now one 
eoncern there make more watches than all of Switzer- 
land, as one American constructor makes more loco- 
motives than any European country, and one agricul- 
tural implement maker makes more machines than all 
Britain. 

Another proof of the value of home Qemand can be 
given from Britain. One important department in Eu- 
repe is unequaled by the American—shipbuilding, which 
also obeys the law of great home demand. Since Britain 
has been the great exporter and importer of the world 
and the greatest naval power, naturally the building 
of ships has taken firm root there, and in the world’s 
market she remains supreme. Having the enormous 
home demand, she conquers the foreign. 

More and more clearly must the truth be realized 
that the industrial struggle among the nations is bound 
up with the political, the question of magnitude being 
at the bottom of supremacy in both. A nation cannot 
be small in size and in population and remain great in 
material products or material power. To maintain first 
rank industrially, commercially or financially small na- 
tiens must merge with others and become prosperous 
parts of one great federated power. Once the race was 
between separate nations; henceforth it is between con- 
tinents. 

Ask yourself this question: If America had been 
cemposed of petty, independent, jealous States, as Eu- 
rope is, each afraid of the other, and armed to the teeth 
against expected attacks, and had erected tariff barriers 
against the products of each other, would Europe ever 
have heard of the American industrial invasion? To 
ask the question is to answer it—never. 

The deepest and most powerful of all contrasts be- 
tween the two is that the one continent is one har- 
monious, peaceful, co-operative whole, its power and 
energy directed to industrial progress; the other divided 
into hostile camps—the power and energy of each di- 
rected to military protection and commercial isolation. 
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Ask yourselve: 
long as she 


question: Can Europe, as 
divided into hostile camps, ever 
hope to conquer foreign markets or even to repel the 
American invasion? That question also answers itself— 
never. 

ee 


World’s Production of Petroleum. 


Much interest attaches at the present time to the 
statistics of the production of petroleum given in the 
report on the “ Mineral Resources of the United States 
for 1901,” just issued by the United States Geological 
Survey. The following table, taken from the report, 
gives the production of all of the known countries that 
produce crude petroleum, together with the percentages 
of each for 1900 and 1901, in United States barrels of 
42 gallons, approximately: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Country. 1900. of total. 1901. of total. 
United States... 63,620,529 42,95 69,389,194 41.98 
Canada 692,650 AT 704,872 42 
PON Seccus 102,976 OT 72,261 04 
DE erie eras ; 75,779,417 51.16 85,168,556 51.50 
Galicia ‘ cocese meee. 506 1.58 3,251,544 1.0 
Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo ...... 1,967,700 1.33 3,038,700 1.84 
Roumania ..... 1,628,535 1.10 1,406,160 .85 
Sn aa Ceaires 1,078,264 -73 1,430,716 .88 
pS eee ; 528.000 06 600,000 .3¢ 
Germany 358,297 24 313,630 19 
RUGS wwe wa we 12,102 01 10,100 01 
SUM dvdsieeaes 148,114,975 100.00 165,385,733 100.06 


This table shows that, while petroleum is produced 
in a number of countries, the great sources of the 
world’s supply are Russia and the United States. Up 
to 1898 the United States led the world in the quan- 
tity annually produced, but in that year Russia forged te 
the front, and has since not only maintained its position, 
but has increased its lead. Beginning with 1896, the 
Russian production has been increasing by an average 
of over 12 per cent. each year to the close of 1901. In 
round numbers the figures of production for the twe 
countries for the past five years are as follows in bar- 
rels: 

1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 
Russia. .54,000,000 62,000,000 66,000,000 76,000,000 85,000,008 
United 
States..60,000,000 55,000,000 57,000,000 64,000,000 69,000,000 

The average annual increase during the five years 
for Russia has been 12.57 per cent.; for the United 
States, 2.89 per cent.—there having been a small de- 
crease in the production of the United States in 1897. 
and a large decrease in 1898, 

The facilities for handling the large Russian produe- 
tion are at present crude, costly and wasteful. The mar- 
kets are far away from the production. The main for- 
eign shipping port at Batoum, on the Black Sea, is sep- 
arated by mountain chains from the chief center of pro- 
duction, Baku, on the Caspian Sea. To bring the oil te 
the seaboard 400 miles of railroad must be traveled to 
the terminus of the pipe line, and then 160 miles still 
remain before reaching Batoum. The capacity of the 
pipe line is almost double the capacity of the railroad, so 
that the amount taken to Batoum depends upon the ¢a- 
pacity of the railroad. The Volga River is an outlet for 
SU per cent. of the production, and reaches many miles 
into the heart of the Russian Empire. But the Volga is 
frozen up for several months in the year, and is sub- 
ject to months of low water stages in the summer and 
fall. The price of 10 kopecks per pood, equal to 46 
cents per barrel, for residuals or fuel oil, allowing 3.5 
barrels to equal 1 ton of Russian coal, places a value 
upon the oil corresponding to $1.61 per ton for coal. 
When the oil is valued at 11 kopecks per pood, or 51 
cents per barrel, the price is equivalent to $1.78 per ton 
for coal. This is a very fair price for the petroleum and 
should carry it a long distance before the cost equals the 
corresponding cost of the Russian coal, which is high 
priced and inferior in quality. 

The irregular supply and the fluctuating price in- 
terfere with the sale of larger quantitieg of fuel oil in 
the great interior of Russia. At the price of 10 kopecks 
per pood, or 46 cents per barrel, which is considerably 
higher than the average price for 1901, the oil could not 
fail to secure a market if transportation could be guar- 
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anteed, and at prices much in advance of the price 
named for comparison. 

During 1900 Russia produced only about 17,500,000 
short tens of coal, the higher grades of which sell for 
14 to 16 rubles per ton, or about $7 to $8 per ton. Dur- 
ing the same year the United States produced, in round 
rumbers, 270,000,000 short tons of coal. All of the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea are poorly sup- 
plied with fuel. When it is considered that two-thirds 
et the total production at Baku (about 81,000,000 barrels 
im 1901) now finds a market as fuel oil, this becomes an 
equivalent af nearly 16,000,000 tons of coal. 

When certain means of oil transportation now in 
eentemplation in Russia—namely, pipe lines to Batoum 
and to Moscow—are finished the value of this liquid 
fuel will begin to be appreciated, and the internal in- 
dustry of that great country will receive the benefits to 
which it is entitled from nature’s bounty. 

The total exports of petroleum, crude and refined, 
frem Russia to foreign ports in 1901 were 428,657,210 
gallons, or 40.33 per cent. of the total exports of petro- 
leam from the United States in the same year, which 
amounted to 1,062,750,306 gallons. 

The very great difference between the petroleum of 
the United States and that of Russia is shown in the 
statistics of refined petroleum. Of the total world’s pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in 1901, 165,385,733 barrels, 
the United States produced 69,389,194 barrels, or 41.95 
per cent., and Russia produced 85,168,556 barrels, or 
51.50 per cent.; and yet of the total production of re- 
fined petroleum of all grades in 1901, estimated at 1,500,- 
@00,000 gallons for all countries, the United States pro- 
duced 911,120,944 gallons, or 60.7 per cent., and Russia 
414,122,990 gallons, or only 27.7 per cent. 


The Michigan Water Power Canal. 


The opening of the new water power canal on the 
Michigan side of the St. Mary’s River marks the com- 
pletion of an engineering work of great magnitude, 
which has been in progress for four years and which 
has been accomplished at a cost of about $4,000,000. 
This is the second water power canal constructed by the 
subsidiary companies of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Gompany, the first canal being one of about 20,000 horse- 
power on the Canadian side of the St. Mary’s River, 
which has been in operation for about seven years. 
Both of these canals utilize the outflow from Lake Su- 
perior into Lake Huron, the difference in levels between 
the two lakes at the rapids of the St. Mary’s River be- 
ing about 20 feet. Lake Superior is the largest body 
ef fresh water in the world, covering an area of about 
30,000 square miles, and the discharge of water into 
Lake Huron through the St. Mary’s River varies from 
3,500,000 to 7,000,000 cubie feet per minute, according 
to the season of the year and the direction of the wind. 
It is calculated that if the entire flow of water from 
Lake Superior could be utilized for power purposes it 
would develop an aggregate of from 130,000 to 360,000 
horse-power. The new canal, which has just been com- 
pleted, will develop about 60,000, while the old canal on 
the Canadian side yields about 20,000 horse-power. 
These two canals, therefore, together develop about one- 
half the minimum aggregate power that is available. 

The Michigan canal, the formal opening of which on 
October 25 celebrated the fourth anniversary of the 
signing of the contract for its construction, has a total 
length of Z 1-3 miles. Its inlet is near the entrance of 
the American ship canal above the town of Sault Ste. 
Marie, and the route of the canal is through the heart 
of the town, running parallel with the St. Mary’s River 
most of the distance and then turning at a right angle 
to discharge through the power house on the bank of 
the river. 

At its entrance the canal is about 950 feet in width, 
narrowing in a distance of 2900 feet to a width of 220 
feet, where the head gates controlling the flow of wa- 
ter are placed. These head gates consist of four steel 
shutters 48 feet wide and 26 feet high operating between 
heavy masonry piers. From the inlet to this point the 
canal was cut through solid rock to a depth of 22 feet. 
and from this point the cut continues in rock of the same 


depth cut 200 feet in width for a distance of 2700 feet. 
The remaining portion of the canal was excavated in 
earth, and the same width and depth are maintained to 
the end, although the cross section of the canal varies 
from the vertical sides in the rock cut to a_ slope of 45 
degrees and then to an elliptical section. All that por- 
tion of the canal excavated in earth is lined with heavy 
timbers to preserve its shape and to reduce the friction 
of the flowing water. 

As the canal approaches the power house it widens 
gradually into a fore bay 1400 feet in width, acorss the 
end of which the power house is constructed as a dam 
to intercept the flowing water which there passes 
through the turbine wheels. The power house is 1368 
feet in length and 190 feet wide. As a foundation 1200 
50-foot piles were driven to bed rock, and were cov- 
ered with a bed of concrete 3 feet in thickness. Across 
this foundation were constructed 82 walls of molded 
concrete blocks 100 feet long, 20 feet high and 38 feet in 
thickness, thus making 81 discharge pits 15 feet wide, 
100 feet long and 20 feet high, with arched concrete 
floors and roofs. Above these pits were constructed an 
equal number of similar chambers 15 feet wide, 20 
feet high and 48 feet in length, in which are placed the 
turbine wheels, the water flowing through these wheels 
and passing out through the discharge pits into the St. 
Mary’s River. The inner ends of these upper chambers 
are closed by curved steel bulkheads through which the 
shafts of the turbines pass and are connected directly 
with the dynamos on the main floor of the power house. 

The middle chamber in the power house is left open 
for the passage of ice, logs or any similar matter which 
might obstruct the operation of the wheels, and in the 
remaining chambers there are to be placed 320 33-inch 
turbines; four turbines in each chamber running upon 
a single shaft with a discharge pipe or draft tube for 
each pair. Above the tloor on which the dynamos are 
placed are two additional stories available for manu- 
facturing purposes using the power generated below. 
The power house is built entirely of stone, concrete and 
steel, and is an unusual example of substantial mill 
construction, in which a great deal of attention has been 
given to architectural effect. The total hight of the 
power house from its foundation is 105 feet. 

The discharge of water through the turbines will be 
about 1,800,000 cubic feet per minute, which will de 
velop about 60,000 horse-power. 

In the construction of the canal and power house 
1,250,000 cubic yards of rock and 3,000,000 cubie yards 
of earth were excavated 3,500,000 feet of piling were 
used, 900,000 cubic yards of masonry constructed and 
170,000 cubie yards of concrete. 

An interesting adjunct of the canal is the compensat- 
ing works which were required by the Government in 
order to prevent the lowering of the level of Lake Su- 
perior and interference with navigation by the diversion 
of so much water through the power canal. These ¢>m- 
pensating works consist of a breakwater about 1000 
feet long extending out from the Canadian shore just 
above the head of the rapids. At the end of this break- 
water four steel gates have been constructed 48 feet 
long and 15 feet high, operated between masonry piers 
with a superstructure of steel, and beyond these gates 
a submerged dam will be carried for a distance of 
about 500 feet. The purpose of these gates, breakwater 
and dam is to shut off a flow of water from the rapids 
equivalent to the amount which passes through the new 
power canal, so that the total discharge into the St. 
Mary’s River shall remain unchanged by reason of 
the new power canal that has been constructed, and 
which will require so large a volume of water. 

Since the beginning of the construction of the wa- 
ter power canal four years ago theré has been an in- 
crease of nearly 2 feet in the difference between the lev- 
els of the St. Mary’s River and Lake Superior, due chief- 
ly to the widening of the channel of the St. Mary’s 
River below the rapids in order to accommodate the in- 
creasing volume of steamship trattic. 

The power generated by this great plant will be dis- 
tributed electrically to manufacturing establishments 
located in the vicinity and contracts that have already 
been made will absorb a large portion of the entire out- 
put of power. 
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Tariff Revision Approaching. 


Public sentiment is working rapidly in the direction 
ef a revision of the tariff. We have been free from any 
agitation of this question for several years, and it had 
ween hoped by all manufacturing interests when the 
Dingley tariff bill became law that everybody concerned 
would be willing to let the matter rest for ten years 
at least. The adjustment of duties then made was not 
regarded as completely satisfactory. It was not ac- 
ceptable to a very considerable part of the people. Some 
ef the rates made were too high to suit the views of 
consumers and some were too low to meet the approba- 
tion of manufacturers. But, having been enacted after 
much discussion and with considerable disturbance to 
business, it was but natural that the great majority of 
business men should hope for a long rest from a similar 
interruption. It seems, however, that the tariff ques- 
tien is one which will only be settled with any degree 
ef permanency when this country gets into the position 
ef Great Britain and adopts free trade by such an over- 
whelming majority that the advocates of tariff pro- 
tection will feel too feeble to agitate for a revision ac- 
cerding to their ideas. 

The agitation for a revision of the tariff is due to a 
variety of influences, but the most potential is the be- 
lief many have that by removing duties on articles 
produced by trusts their operations will be hampered 
and commercial conditions will be improved. This we 
believe to be a mistaken view and not likely to work 
eut in the way in which its advocates expect it to op- 
erate. But they are very much in earnest and may 
win sufficient support to their theories to exert much 
weight in any revision of the tariff undertaken in the 
near future. Arguments are of little avail when great 
masses of the people become imbued with the belief 
that they are suffering and must have immediate relief. 
They are not willing to be patient and wait for the 
inevitable growth of competition which has always 
undermined any combination of manufacturers en- 
deavoring to build up a monopoly. 

The effort to head off tariff tinkering by the nego- 
tiation of reciprocity treaties has been a failure. They 
were wise beyond their generation who sought to use 
the drastic duties of the Dingley act for the purpose of 
winning further trade concessions from nations who 
are, or ought to be, good customers of ours. If impor- 
tant treaties of this character had been in operation 
for the past two years it is likely that their benefits 
would have been so apparent by this time that much 
stronger support would have been won in favor of re- 
taining the tariff fabric thus built up. But no manu- 
facturing interests were willing to abate a jot or tittle 
of the protection given them by the Dingley Act and 
they have thus contributed toward the danger of a 
much greater reduction in duties under a general re- 
vision of the tariff. 

A strong effort is being made to build up a sentiment 
in favor of the establishment of a tariff commission, to 
be eharged with the duty of revising duties whenever 
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such revision seems desirable. Efforts in this direction 
are simply time and energy wasted. Experience with 
the tariff commission of 1880 showed conclusively that 
Congress will create such a body, but that it cannot be 
induced to permit the commission to frame a measure 
Which shall become law in the shape in which it is 
reported. An ideal condition would be brought about 
if such a piece of work could be accomplished. But 
Congress will not abdicate its functions to any outside 
body in framing tariff enactments. It might as well 
be expected to hand over the framing of patent laws 
to a commission of patent experts, navigation laws to 
a commission of vessel owners, and banking laws to a 
commission of bankers. All these might be better done 
than by the ’prentice hand of Congress, but Congress 
will not intrust a piece of work of this character to 
other hands. The representatives elected by the people 
are not disposed to shirk their duties. 

Although our frequent overhauling of the tariff is 
disquieting and unsettling to business interests, it is 
fortunate for the country that the same influences are 
not operative here which are felt upon such occasions in 
Germany. That country is now passing through the 
throes of a tariff reconstruction in which the agrariam 
interests are bitterly hostile to the industrial interests. 
It is asserted that the agrarians are more than willing 
to see the industrial interests suffer from outside com- 
petition which would restrict their business, because 
with diminished employment in factories labor would 
seek work in agriculture and wages of farm hands 
would be lowered. Here we do not as yet have any con- 
siderable number of our people anxious to wreck our 
industries that they may derive doubtful profit. Ne 
American of sound mind desires to close any home fac- 
tories, even though he may be furiously seeking some 
method of securing lower prices on commodities he is 


compelled to purchase. 





Some Phases of Illinois Labor Unions. 


Chicago representatives of organized labor are trying 
to make capital out of a circular issued by D. M. Parry, 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in which the attention of members of the association is 
called to pending legislation at Washington, which is re- 
garded as hostile to the interests of the manufacturing 
industries of the United States. 

These labor agitators, unfortunately, not content with 
striking fear into the minds of workingmen, thereby 
increasing their own security, are making another effort 
to arouse public sentiment against capital and to create 
sympathy for the cause of organized labor. In this at- 
tempt the newsgathering sense of the ubiquitous re- 
porter has been imposed upon, the circular being pre- 
sented to the public under the flaming and misleading 
headlines: “‘ Big War Begins on Union Labor.” It has 
been insinuated that the contents of the circular, until 
last Saturday, were shrouded in mystery, and that the 
labor societies were forced to base their protests on ru- 
mor and conjecture. 

The facts are that the circular of President Parry. 
after announcing a significant growth in the member- 
ship of the National Manufacturers’ Association, merely 
echoes the sentiment of the members in annual conven- 
tion assembied last April, when strong resolutions were 
passed upon the proposed eight-hour law and upon the 
anti-conspiracy bill among other measures of importance. 
Not only was no attempt made to conceal the sentiment 
of the convention, but reports in detail were published 
and widely circulated. No one in interest can affect 
with propriety to be in ignorance of the attitude of 
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manufacturers toward the Congressional bills referred 
to. 

While 
sound, it must be regarded as defensive rather than of- 
fensive, the initiative having been taken by the labor 
organizations through whose instrumentality the bills, 
regarded by the manufacturers as inimical to their in- 
terests, were introduced. 

Chicago delegates to the New Orleans convention of 
the American Federation of Labor propose to have the 
burden of President 
labor organization, and there can be little doubt what 
the outcome will be at New Orleans, but misrepresenta- 
tion must tend to alienate public sympathy. 

It was but ten days ago that the Illinois State Feder- 
ation of Labor passed resolutions hostile to the main- 
tenance of the Netional Guard. 
development and indicates how potent has become alien 


President Parry’s circular has no uncertain 


arry’s circular acted upon by the 


This is a most sinister 


influence—for it is un-American—in the 
A few 
fatal steps would wreck the hopes of trade unions irre- 
trievably. The under 
such acts if allowed to grow would undermine all gov- 
ernment; they are the product of a warped mind, which 


sentiment and 


government of labor organizations. more such 


sentiments which lie concealed 


confounds liberty with license. The American people 
are intensely patriotic and will suffer no such weeds to 
grow on American soil. 

The resolution which was passed at East St. Louis 
charging that when the militia is called upon to suppress 
disorder and lawlessness it is, in effect, called upon to 
shoot workingmen is a monument to the disgrace if not 
to the lack of intelligence of a misguided organization. 
The assumption that the National Guard is organized 
solely in the interest of capitalists is untenable; without 
foundation in faci. The militia is never used to coerce 
Jaw abiding people, and when it is contended that the 
National Guard in protecting life and property or sup- 
pressing riot—often the outcome of strikes—is operating 
against workingmen it is tantamounttostating that work- 
ingmen are outlaws and criminals, which they assuredly 
It is the lawless element, organized or unor- 
ganized, which interferes with the rights of others, that 
must be controiled, or suppressed by force, if necessary. 

Some years ago the same unwholesome advice was 
by irresponsible leaders to members of labor 
unions, but the recommendation was withdrawn subse- 
quently, and it is to be hoped that the recent resolutions 
passed by the Illinois State Federation of Labor charg- 
ing union workmen not to join the militia, and recom- 
mending union enlisted men to withdraw, will be re- 
Loyal and patriotic citizens cannot afford to 
allow themselves to be placed in such an embarrassing, 
if not compromising, position. 


ure not. 


given 


scinded. 


————— 


The Development of Steam Turbines. 


Recent achievements of the steam turbine have 
strengthened the belief of eminent engineers that we 
are on the eve of a revolution in the application of steam 
motive power. Already the steam turbine has 
proved itself a formidable rival of the reciprocating 
steam engine for driving electrical machinery. From the 
perforinances of the turbine it would seem that the elec- 
trical field is pre-eminently its province owing to the 
high rotative speed attained. 


as a 


But as a marine engine 
the turbine has proved itself both economical and effi- 
cient, its success on board ship being but little inferior 
to its performances in generating the electfical current. 
The difficulties encountered in maneuvering a vessel, es- 
pecially in stopping, have led to the opinion that the 
tield of the turbine would necessarily be confined with- 
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in narrow limits, and that it could never meet succes; 
fully the competition of the reciprocating steam eng 
in commercial practice where relatively slow speed 
required, and especially could it never compete in t 
railroad field, the peculiar requirements of the locome 
tive being most severe. 

These opinions are necessarily based upon experi 
ence with the forms of turbines now in practical opera 
tion, but it would be hazardous to predict that the fy 
ture application of the turbine will be confined to eithe: 
the electrical or marine fields. Mechanical ingenuity may 
uccomplish many wonders with the steam turbine as 
has done in refining the reciprocating engine. 
the steam turbine is the simplest 
form of motor known, carrying us back to the begin 


As is well known 


ning of dynamics when Hero of Alexandria first intro 
duced his eeolipile. The forms of steam turbines the 
performances of which are now calling forth the praise 
of the engineering world are little more than the spirit 
of the wzolipile moving the wheel Branca plus the me 
chanical features which are the product of the inge 
nuity of the present age. All these forms of turbines 
derive their motive force through the impact and reae 
tion of steam, the expansive force resident in the steam 
coming into Service only in a minor capacity, and many 
of the vanes or blades upon which the steam impinges 
are stationary in most types, accounting for a consider 
able loss of energy which might be saved if it were pos 
sibe to so construct the turbine as to have all blades ia 
motion. 

By the most conservative class of mechanical engi- 
neers the steam turbine is still regarded as in an ex 
perimental stage; but as a rule it is being received with 
favor, and, while it is acknowledged that the tests made 
show a high degree of economy fully up to if not be 
yond the standard of the compound condensing engine, 
it is pointed out that few installations have been in op- 
eration a sufficient length of time to demonstrate the 
difticulties which may be encountered through extended 
service. 

l‘igures presented at the recent meeting of the Brit 
ish Association, however, indicate that the turbine is 
being generously adopted as an electrical motor as wew 
as a marine engine. Its first use as a turbo-generater 
was in 1884, and by 1890 360 plants, ranging from 4 te 
120 horse-power and aggregating more than 5000 horse 
power, had been installed. From the same source it is 
learned that there are now in use and building turbines 
aggregating over 300,000 horse-power, the largest tur. 
bine installed being of 3000 horse-power. The diffica)- 
ties in designing large turbines, however, seem to have 
been overcome, and turbines up to 5000 horse-power are 
now building in this country, while two 4000 horse- 
power turbine engines have been ordered for steamers 
to ply in the channel service. 

The latest and by far the most interesting informa- 
tion concerning turbines comes from Chicago, where a 
new type of steam turbine has been made and tested, 
and where a wheel designed to generate 2500 horse- 
power is being manufactured. This new turbine utilizes 
the expansion of steum and is possessed of revolutionary 
features. The claims made for it are bold. Its me- 
chanical construction is highly ingenious and designed 
to overcome the difficulties which have heretofore nar- 
rowed the field of application of steam turbines, it be- 
ing possible even, it is said, to utilize this type of tur- 
bine in locotuvtive practice; and if anticipations are real- 
ized it is plain to see that we have truly reached a new 
era in the history of steam application. Tests which 
have been made with a 90 horse-power turbine of this 
type are said to have encouraged the beljef that we are 
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about to witness the performances of a motor of the 
highest efficiency and greatest economy, but only the 
future can determine how well such faith is founded. 


oo 
Worcester Manufacturing News. 


WORCESTER, MAss., October 27, 1902.—The Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Company, manufacturers of leather belt- 
ing of all descriptions, are building a large storage 
warehouse on their premises on Bloomingdale Road. 
The building will be of brick, 60 x 90 feet, and four stor- 
ies high, of heavy mill construction. The business of 
the company has been greatly increased during the past 
year or two, so that the big factory erected only a few 
years ago is needed for manufacturing purposes en- 
tirely, and consequently new storage became an impera- 
tive necessity. The new building will make possible 
considerable additional room for other departments and 
will also add greatly to the storage capacity. This com- 
pany are now employing more than 1100 hands. 

The Reed & Prince Mfg. Company, manufacturers of 
wood screws, bolts, rivets, &c., have decided to rush the 
work of building a new plant through the winter 
months, instead of waiting until spring as had been pre- 
viously planned. The foundations are already in, and 
are of the most substantial character. The company 
will build larger than was given out in the first an- 
nouncement of the new plant. Instead of 100,000 square 
feet of floor space there will be nearly 120,000. The 
building will be of brick and four stories in hight. There 
will be no basement, as in times of freshet water is apt 
to flow back and might flood a basement story. The 
main building will be 54 x 252 feet, and there will be 
three ells, respectively 54 x 154, 54 x 96 and 46 x 54 feet. 
The buildings will be 50 feet high. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid by the architects to secure the max- 
imum of light and the ventilating and other sanitary 
features will be of the latest type. The Reed & Prince 
Company have secured an additional piece of land which 
gives them about 4 acres. It is expected that the com- 
pany will be in their new quarters and running full by 
June 1, but not before, as there will be delays in build- 
ing in the New England winter, and the process of mov- 
ing the big business will be a tedious one. The contract 
for the building has been let to a Worcester firm. 

The contract for the new library building for Brown 
University at Providence, R. I., has been let to Noreross 
Bros.’ Company of Worcester, the contract price being 
in the neighborhood of $130,000. ‘ 

Norcross Bros.’ Company were one of the bidders on 
the contract for the new dry dock to be built by the 
United States Government at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 
No contract has been awarded, however, it having been 
decided to call for new bids. In the original advertise- 
ment for bids two sizes of dry dock were specified, it 
not having been decided which would be built. Nor- 
cross Bros. were lowest in the bidding for the smaller 
size of dock by $10,000, and were $3000 above the low- 
est bidder for the larger size. As the price would be 
more than $1,000,000 the bidding was exceedingly close. 
It is not given out here why new bids are asked for. 

0. W. Norcross, president and treasurer of the Nor- 
cross Bros.’ Company, makes formal denial of a report 
that his company have been absorbed by the new Amer- 
ican Realty Company. Mr. Norcross states that there 
have never been negotiations of any sort to that end. 

The George H. Cutting Company of Worcester have 
been awarded the contract for the granite work for 
Charles M. Schwab’s new residence in New York. The 
contract price is in the neighborhood of $400,000. 

The contract for the new plant of the Standard 
Plunger Elevator Company, at Jamesville, has been 
awarded to George H. Cutting & Co. of Worcester, the 
contract price being $41,000. The work has already be- 
gun with an unusual number of men employed in the 
construction, to insure the early starting of manufactur- 
ing. 

The Washburn & Moen Department of the American 
Steel & Wire Company have offered their employees a 
high quality of bituminous coal at $4.90 a ton, deliv- 
ered at their homes. Up to date the men have ordered 
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some 1500 tons, each man taking a ton. As soft coal is 
selling at $8 a ton and hard coal at $12 a ton in Worces- 
ter the Washburn & Moen men are well contented with 
their lot so far as coal supply goes. The Washburn & 
Moen officials made careful tests in kitchen ranges be- 
fore offering the coal. They found that it burned ex- 
cellently. 

The steel plant and bleoming mill of the Washburn & 
Moen department have been shut down for a fortnight 
and were started up again to-day. The reason was the 
breaking down of the blooming mill engine. Repairs 


were not hurried, however, as the opportunity was taken . 


to take account of stock in this and other departments. 

The Harrington & Richardson Arms Company are 
also supplying their employees with bituminous coal at a 
price less than that asked by the local dealers. 

Oliver M. Dean of Worcester, broom manufacturer, 
received a circular letter last week from W. A. Shepard 
of the Onondaga Whisk Broom Works of Syracuse, N. 
Y., who is the prime mover in the attempt to consolidate 
the broom manufacturing business of the United States. 
The letter states that New York capitalists have agreed 
to finance the consolidation, providing that the various 
companies can be brought together on a _ reasonable 
financial basis. The proposition is to capitalize a cor- 
poration for $5,000,000, the various companies which 
would be absorbed representing a present investment of 
about $3,000,000. According to this letter Mr. Dean 
says the companies which would be taken in, if the con- 
solidation can be effected, are the American Broom 
Company, Amsterdam Broom Company, Pioneer Broom 
Company and Gardner Broom Company, all of Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; Mohawk Valley Broom Company of Fonda, 
N. Y¥.; Onondaga Broom Company and Syracuse Broom 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y.; Southwestern Broom Com- 
pany of Evansville, Ind.; Merkle Wiley of Paris, IIL; 
Donaldson & Beale of Sydney, Ohio; White-Valentine 
Company and Urbana Broom Company of Urbana, Ohio, 
and the A. Boyer Broom Company of Galesburg, Ill. It 
is not understood that any of the companies have yet 
given options. Mr. Shepard’s circular indicating that 
the financial backing of the scheme having been looked 
after, the manufacturers may now decide what course 
they will take in the matter. 

According to the talk in elevator circles, the estab- 
lishment of the new Standard Plunger Elevator Com- 
pany will mean the retention of the Plunger Elevator 
Company, a department of the Otis Elevator Company 
ut Barbers Crossing. According to this talk, which 
seems to come from most reliable sources, it had been 
planned by the Otis Elevator Company to abandon this 
branch of the business, at any rate to abandon the 
Worcester connection. The officials of the Plunger Ele- 
vator Company are reticent in the matter. 
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Omega Steel.—The National Tool Company, New 
Haven, Conn., are manufacturing a new brand of tool 
steel which they have named Omega steel. It passes 
through a secret process, after which a tool made from 
it is claimed to cut cast iron or steel at a higher rate of 
speed than tools made of steel in general use. A re- 
markable test is reported by the company as follows: 
“We found a machinist turning wood at very fast speed. 
We repiaced this with a hard piece of cast iron and kept 
the same speed with a 3-16-inch cut, and our tool went 
right through with it without harm.” They claim to cut 
at the rate of 72 feet per minute in extra heavy cuts. 
‘hey are prepared to furnish the same steel soft, so that 
it can be made into twist drills, reamers, &c. After com- 
pleting such tools they are merely heated to a cherry 
red and cooled in an air blast, after which the company 
state they will not crack or warp. 


re 


Stockholders of the Consolidated Lake Superior Com- 
pany in annual meeting at New Haven, Conn., October 
27, chose these directors: Edward J. Berwind and Charles 
Kk. Orvis, New York; F. H. Clergue, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Out.; Lynde Harrison, New Haven, and H. A. Berwind, 
E. V. Douglass, W. I’. Douglass, Samuel Rea, Edward C. 
Lee, F. 8. Lewis, George Philler, S. M. Prevost, T. C. 
Search and James S. Swartz, all of Philadelphia. 
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Chaos Among German Syndicates. 


The Pending Tariff Bill. 


Beriix, Oetober 12, 1902.—Germany’s iron and steel 
trade is most vitally concerned in the fate of the tariff 
bill pending before the Reichstag, although popular 
clamor directs attertion chiefly upon the grain and raw 
food clauses demanded by the agrarians. Chaos pre- 
vails among the individual members of the giant iron 
and steel syndicates, some of whom urge a free trade 
pélicy such as Great Britain pursues, and others demand 
an ultra protective tariff copied after the Dingley law. 
The latter point out that Germany is placed at a disad- 
vantage because the existing tariff, for example, on raw 
iron is only 1 mark per double centner weight (200 
pounds), while the United States applies a protective 
tariff equivalent to 1.68 marks, Austria-Hungary 1.32 
and France 1.20. ‘The free traders, again, base their ar- 
gument upon the success of their principles as illus- 
trated by British exports and the tremendous upward 
movement of German iron and steel exports after the 
enactment of the Caprivi reciprocity treaty of 1893. 
which affected the German iron and steel trade with 
Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Russia and Switzerland. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are innumerable fac- 
tions demanding a more or less high or moderate tariff 
for iron and steel products. 

The Government tariff bill provides no change in the 
protective tariff of 1 mark on raw iron imports, but in- 
creases the tariff on bar iron, chain and cast iron to 3 
marks, with variations according to quality; on tools in- 
creases the tariff from 2.50 marks to 8 marks; on steel 
billets from 1.50 marks to 4 marks; on tin plate and 
sheet metal from 3 marks to 3, 4.50 and 5 marks; on 
drawn wire, a scaling tariff from 3 to 6 marks, whereas 
formerly the unfinished was admitted free and the pol- 
ished product bore a tariff of 3 marks. Mest attention 
is naturally devoted to the question of a protective 
tariff on raw iron, steel rails, ingot and billet steel 
and girders. Within the three decades from 1870 to 1900 
the German iron and steel production has increased four 
and five fold, but during last year the home consump- 
tion declined materially owing to the domestic depres- 
sion, whiie the export movement was maintained only 
by disposing of surplus products at sacrifice prices. The 
latest statistics of German iron and steel products ex- 
ported for the six months of the current year ending 
July show an increase of 600,146 tons as compared with 
the exports during the same period last year, most of 
which was due to the unusually large exports to Great 
Britain and the United States, 


Reduced Earnings of Iron and Steel Companies, 


But the last annual meetings of the big iron and steel 
syndicates with headquarters at Diisseldorf, Hagen, 
Westphalia, Essen on the Ruhr and Hamm, Westphalia, 
do not reflect such sanguine results as might be drawn 
by the unipitiated who only make conclusions from the 
continued big German exports of iron and steel products. 
In some instances no dividends were declared and a 
loss account reported, while in others the dividend decla- 
rations were from :wo to four points below those of the 
prosperous years beginning with the establishment of 
the big iron and steel cartels in 1897 and continuing 
until the spring of 1901, after which the successive 
bank crashes, impaired credit and sudden slump in the 
home industrial market cut down all earnings. But this 
situation only brougbt about a more strenuous race for 
foreign markets on the part of the exporting combines 
and cartels, so that the unusually large surplus stocks 
which were formerly required for home consumption had 
to be disposed of in England, Austria-Hungary, the 
United States, Russia, South Africa and other open mar- 
kets by offering contracts at much lower prices than 
other competitors could. This explained the remarkable 
encroachments of German iron and steel products in the 
British markets, and the fact that between German and 
English bidders the English consumer most often de- 
cided in favor of the German because of the exceedingly 
low contract prices. 
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Bewlldered by Conditions ia America, 


We have also been entertained of late with fondly ex- 
pressed hopes that Germany will turn the tables upon 
the United States as an iron and steel exporting nation. 
The first argument brought forth is the unusually large 
export of Germun iron and steel products, including raw 
iron, ingot and billet steel, steel rails, forge steel and 
bar iron, to the United States. Hitherto the man on the 
street who had visions of the “ American invasion ” was 
induced by misinformed and highly imaginative com- 
inentators to believe that the United States was not only 
Germany’s greatest export rival in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, but that the United States Steel Corporation were 
likewise contemplating encroachments upon the 
man home market by buying options on ore mines, mills 
and big works with which to gain a foothold in the Ger- 
man market. They have been somewhat bewildered by 
the turn of affairs, and cannot understand why the 
United States iron and steel industries, so well organ- 
ized, highly capitalized and with such inexhaustible re- 
sources at their command, should come to Germany te 
buy iron and steel products. The professional interests 
explain this increase in German exports by stating that 
German iron and steel products are offered cheaper to 
United States consumers than by the United States Steel 
Corporation, and that independent consumers find the 
German market a refuge with which to counter the 
high prices of the combination. 

But the most astute and rational observer realizes 
that this situation is only a temporary one, and that Ger- 
many not only cannot count upon continued exports to 
the United States, but must prepare itself to meet the 
competition of the United States steel and iron export- 
ers in a much more formidable manner than heretofore. 
Instead of Germany reversing the tables and creating a 
balance of exchange in favor of the Empire, it will be 
the United States who will be Germany’s creditor. For 
what the United States owes Germany for these iron 
and steel exports is more than made up by the increase 
in copper exports to Germany, in cotton, petroleum, agri- 
cultural machinery, tools and kindred articles which 
have made a permanent market for themselves in Ger- 
many. But in view of Germany’s advanced attitude as 
aun exporter of iron and steel it is regarded by the Reich- 
stag and the Government as unnecessary to apply a 
protective tariff on such products as are exported. On 
the other hand, the Government tariff bill contains a 
tariff of from 4 to 20 marks on tools, agricultural ma- 
chinery and such articles as have been imported in ever 
increasing quantities of late from the United States. The 
extraordinarily high tariff on tools, for example, is di- 
rectly aimed at the United States trade, just as the dis- 
criminatory tariff on fruits is aimed against the Cali- 
fornia importations, the excessive grain tariff against 
the wheat, rye and corn imports from the United States, 
Russia, Argentine and Austria-Hungary. 

The producers of raw material who are favored by 
cheap labor and by plentiful resources, so that no com- 
petition need be feared from England or the United 
States because of the higher wages paid there, do not 
urge a protective tariff with any special zeal. But the 
high protectionists may be found among the manufac- 
turers, the tool makers and agricultural implement manu- 
facturers whose goods meet American products in the 
home market. Those who place their argument for high 
tariff upon the Dingley law are looked upon by the bet- 
ter informed, such as Privy Councillor Goldberger, who 
recently made a seven months’ inspection tour in the 
United States and wrote a volume on “The United 
States as the Country of Unlimited Possibilities,” as 
misguided, inasmuch as there are no infant industries 
to protect in Germany of the kind that are fathered by. 
the Dingley law. For Germany is explored, worked and 
prospected from one corner to the other, so that every 
coal vein, every iron ore bed and cement and alkali re- 
sources and raw products are already controlled by syn- 
dicates strong enough to defend themselves, 

In the Reichstag the Social Democratic and Liberal 
parties are opposed to a protective tariff on the ground 
that it will create for Germany a similar family of 
trusts as exist in the United States. The agrarians who 


Ger- 
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want only protection for agricultural products likewise 
claim with vehemence against high industrial tariffs, 
though failing to realize that they are guilty of har- 
ring and encouraging agricultural and raw food trusts. 

lherefore the popular sentiment in Germany is against 

a high tariff, and leaves its advocacy to the isolated in- 

terests Whose products meet with competition from for- 
en countries upon the domestic markets. 


The Interests Favoring a Low Tariff. 


The Central Industrial Union, composed of most of 
the leading industrial representatives of Germany, in- 
cluding the coal mine operatives and iron and steel in- 
terests of Rhenish Westphalia and Upper Silesia, the 
Southern German industrial provinces, assumes a mod- 
erate and even negative attitude toward protective tar- 
iffs. A meeting has just been held in Berlin at which it 
was decided to address a more emphatic appeal to the 
Government to provide no high industrial tariffs, but 
make provisions for the renewal of the reciprocity 
treaties under which German industries flourished as 
never before. The agrarians want to shatter these treat- 
ies, Inasmuch as all the wealth and labor of the Empire 
are being gathered into the coffers of the industrial cen- 
ters away from the agricultural regions. Their undis- 
guised policy is to deliver a blow to the industrial pros- 
perity of Germany, so as to force labor to come back 
to the farms at low wages, such as the agrarians for- 
merly flourished upon. They therefore demand a mini- 
mum grain tariff which would be impossible as a basis 
for the negotiation of new reciprocity treaties with Rus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Argentine and 
other countries, and would prohibit the enactment of 
most favored nation treaties with the United States and 
other countries having high tariffs. 


The Demoralization of the Syndicates, 


But the German iron and stecl interests have not only 
confusion to encounter outside of their ranks in legis- 
lation, but also among themselves. The German iron 
and steel trade is controlled by large cartels which 
control all questions of production, supply for home 
consumption, supply for exports, scales of wages and 
prices for domestic consumers and for foreign bidders. 
The iron and steel trades are divided for convenience 
sake into six gigantic syndicates. There is the con- 
solidated pig iron syndicate, with headquarters at Diis- 
seldorf, and embracing the producers of the Rhine re- 
gion, Westphalia, of Siegerland, Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg districts. There is a syndicate which controls the 
output and sale of ingot and billet steel, known as the 
Halbzeug Verband, also with headquarters at~Diissel- 
dorf. The girder syndicate is also centered at Diissel- 
dorf. These three big cartels occupy one building for 
their offices and also, though ostensibly working as 
separate syndicates, they are closely allied by agree- 
ments and a mutual understanding. The wire rod syn- 
dicate transacts its central business from Hagen in 
Westphalia; the plate syndicate from Essen and the 
drawn wire combine from Hamm, in Westphalia. Be- 
tween these six syndicates there exists an agreement, 
so that the whole may be called an iron and steel cartel. 
These syndicates divide Germany into separate spheres 
and govern all questions of production, price and wages. 

Most of these syndicates were completed during the 
years 1897 and 1898, during the upward flight of German 
commerce and the season of extraordinary speculation. 
The banks offered money in big volumes to the iron and 
steel syndicates, with which new factories and mills 
were built and the output capacity enormously in- 
creased. But with the Leipsiger. Pommerische, Saxon 
and other big bank crashes the withdrawal of credit 
and the evidences of wholesale stock speculation and 
watering of capitalized corporations, the cartels faced 
their first storm, which is now about to break. The iron 
and steel syndicates are the first to reveal the rents and 
fissures caused by the recent bad times. The cement 
syndicate was dissolved some time ago, but is making 
efforts to reorganize. Now the rolling mill syndicate is 
on the verge of collapse, for the principal concerns have 
announced their intention of withdrawing from the 
acreement this fall. A general meeting has been called 
to prevent the collapse, but the situatien ig a critical 


one in the extreme. The same is true of the pig iron 
syndicate, out of which a number of big members have 
already stepped and taken up front against the synd- 
cate. It must be understood that the German cartels 
are not capitalized combines, and do not assimilate the 
capital stock of the various concerns. 


Syndicates Cannot Endure Trade Depression. 


The giant steel and iron syndicates were formed for 
the purpose of preventing competition, rate cutting and 
wasteful overproduction, as the preventive advantages. 
The positive advantages were to be an organization for 
the purpose of maintaining good prices at home, to act 
in unison, to increase the exports of iron and steel, to 
restrict production according to the demand and to maip 
tain a fixed scale of wages. In all these points the iror 
and steel cartels worked beautifully during flush times. 
But as soon as the depression came along there were 
cries of mutiny and discontent. One by one, individua! 
firms disobeyed the rules of the cartel to dispose of their 
products secretly to home consumers at lower figures 
than fixed by the cartel. Penalties were applied in vain. 
Added to this there came a storm of public indignatior 
because the cartel named higher prices for home con- 
sumers than for export, so that it was possible for the 
sritish manufacturer and bidder to obtain cheaper Ger- 
man iron and steel products than the German consumer 
in his home market. This created the so-called Protect- 
ive Consumers’ League, who have acquired a big inflv- 
ence politically because they have the masses on thei: 
side. 

The iron and steel syndicates of Germany are not 
only wrestling, therefore, with unknown quantities in 
the solution of the tariff problem, but also with disin- 
tegration and the prospect of a collapse of the carte! 
system as hitherto prevailing. The exports to the 
United States have given the only incentive to the iron 
and steel market, which has been exceedingly weak, in 
sympathy with the general industrial market. But this 
item is regarded as only a passing one, although it is un- 
derstood that orders have been placed here by Amertcar 
importers which will keep a certain portion of the mills 
and mines busy until the fall of 1908. The solution of 8 
tariff policy, however, is the first necessary factor be- 
fore the iron and steel trade can again maintain an 


T 


organized front. Gs. % 
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Building Special Rolling Mill Machinery. 


Kane & Roach of Syracuse, N. Y., who have been con- 
spicuous as makers of blacksmith and wheelwright 
and wagon machinery, are going extensively into the 
building of special rolling mill machinery. W. E. Kane 
has designed a large line of special rolling mill machin 
ery, especially straightening machines for straightening 
all classes of rolled product, such as pipe, rod, square 
and fiat bars, angle irons, channel*beams, I beams, rails, 
&e. Other special rolling mill machinery will be built, 
and it is the intention of the firm to bid on and build any 
size or style of special machines which may be required 
in rolling mill practice. The firm are also building sev 
eral large special machines for machine shops, among 
them being extra large radial drills. One of the most 
important machines for machine shops which is now 
being constructed at the Syracuse plant is a combina- 
tion machine for machining extra heavy castings weigb- 
ing several tons, and which are too large to be placed on 
planers, boring mills and the ordinary tools now on the 
market. This machine is so constructed as to do any 
piece of work that is now done on the ordinary line of 
machine tools. The machine will do the drilling (hori 
zontal or vertical), al! kinds of boring, milling, and tra 
versing, horizontally or vertically, the turning or planing, 
or in fact any of the operations of the usual tools, witb 
but one setting of the casting. Several of the operations 
can be performed si:nultaneously. The machine is so 
constructed that the work can travel and the heads and 
working tools stand stationary, or so that the casting 
can be bolted to the base and the tools travel over the 
work. 

The machine which is now being built of this type 
will be employed by the firm in their own shops, which 
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are now uudergoing considerable extension. A full line 
of the machines will be worked out and built for the 
marke 


The Tin Plate Settlement. 


After continuous sessions lasting for nearly a week 
the American Tin Plate Company have reached an un- 
derstanding with the Amalgamated Association at Pitts- 
burgh in regard to the proposed reduction of 20 per cent. 
in wages on tin plate for re-export. It will be recalled 
that some months ago the American Tin Plate Company 
made a proposition to the Amalgamated Association that 
they could prebably secure the drawback tin plate 
business if the Amalgamated Association 
agree to accept a cut of about 25 per cent. in 
wages when rolling tin plate to be used in this export 
trade. It was pointed out to the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion by the officials of the American Tin Plate Company 
that if the men would agree to accept this reduction it 
meant the making in this country of a considerable quan 
tity of tin plate. In one year the drawback plate busi- 
ness reached a total of 1,600,000 boxes, but it has not 
been as large since then, nor is it likely under present 
methods of selling foreign drawback plates to the large 
consumers here to reach such a total. The proposition 
was submitted by the Amalgamated Association offi- 
cials to the different lodges and it was voted down al- 
most unanimously. Upon the urgent solicitation of 
President Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association a 
second vote was taken, and while a number of lodges 
that had first voted against the proposition voted the 
second time in favor of it, yet not a sutlicient number of 
lodges voted in favor of the proposition to earry it. 
Finally, President Shaffer called a special session of the 
tin plate section of the Amalgamated Association to con- 
fer with the officials of the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and this special session convened in Pittsburgh, 
commencing on Monday, October 20. Daily sessions 
were held until Friday, October 24, when a settlement 
of the question was reached. 

Instead of agreeing to accept a straight reduction of 
25 per cent. in wages when working on drawback tin 
plate, the men have agreed to grant a concession of such 
part of a reduction in wages of 3 per cent. as may be 
necessary to reimburse the American Tin Plate Company 
in securing drawback tin plate business. The scaie re- 
mains intact. The agreement reached will be best un- 
derstood by printing the following clause of the con- 
tract made between the American Tin Plate Company 
and the Amalgamated Association: 

“The American Tin Plate Company agree not to take 
during the period of this contract more re-export busi- 
ness than would require a general 3 per cent. concession 
from scale rates and also that the fund thus created shall 
be held in trust to reimburse the American Tin Plate 
Oompany for rebates paid on presentation of docu- 
mentary evidence satisfactory to a committee of your 
association indicating that the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany have paid such rebates.” 

This agreement was signed on Friday night by W. M. 
Leeds in behalf of the American Tin Plate Company and 
Theodore Shaffer, President of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, and it is understood it is to be in effect during the 
scale year, which ends July 1, 1903. It is natural that 
the American Tin Plate Company will make every effort 
to secure as much as possible of the drawback tin plate 
trade. It should be noted that the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation agrees to make the same concession to independ- 
ent tin plate mills who sign the Amalgamated scale. 

The fact that a settlement has been reached on the 
above basis has been received by the tin plate trade with 
a good deal of satisfaction, as it will no doubt insure to 
American tin plate mills a great deal of trade that here- 
tofore has gone to tin plate mills in Wales. Some of the 
idle piants of the American Tin Plate Company will be 
put in operation as soon as the demand for tin plate 
warrants it 


would 
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H. C. Frick of Pittsburgh has been elected a director 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 
‘The Campbell Iron Company, St. Louis, Mo., have filed n 
f an increase in their capital stock from $60,000 to $120 
rhe assets are placed at $185,500 and the liabilities at $41,0 

The rod mill at the Rankin works of the American S 
Wire Company, at Rankin, Pa., has been idle for about a we 
account of the main shaft of the large engine breaking 
being repaired as rapidly as possible. 

The additions to be built to their present plant by the 1 
ville Iron Company, Titusville, Pa., are being pushed to co 
tion as fast as possible. The buildings are being erected b 
American Bridge Company, the main structure being 200 x 
feet and containing 760 tons of steel. The plant will be equi; 
with hydraulic riveters, electric cranes and 300 horse-p: 
boilers. It will also contain six gas engines. The company 
cently increased their capital stock from $250,000 to $500,00( 

The Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mill Company, St. Lo 
Mo., have begun operations at their rolling mill in Madison, 

The Ashland Iron & Mining Company, Ashland, Ky., 
under consideration the erection of another furnace. 


General Machinery. 

Orpnt & Rogers, Viatteville, Wis., have leased the Schroeder 
mill building, in which they will install complete machine s} 
equipment for the manufacture of mining machinery and s 
plies. : 

The Aurora Automatic Machinery Company, Aurora 
manufacturers of cycle parts, coaster brake hubs, gas engines for 
motor cycles and automobiles, pneumatic drills and appliances 
&e., are about doubling their capacity by the addition of two 
stories to their plant. Most of the required machinery, including 
automatic screw machines, parailel grinders, Jones & Lamson 
turret lathes. milling machines and other necessary tools, has 
peen purchased. 

The American Foundry & Machine Shops, Crowley, La., h 
been purchased by the Champion Iron Works of that city, wh: 
will consolidate the two plants. The Champion Company have 
in course of construction a new building, 84 x 180 feet, which 
will be used for light machine work and blacksmithing, while the 
heavy foundry work will be done in the building on the Southern 
Pacific tracks which they recently bought. The officers are Henry 
Loewer, president; M. D. Abbott, vice-president, and Ben Stagg 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Allen G. Williams Machinery Company, Baltimore, Md 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The company 
will carry a full line of shoe machinery and machine parts and 
have already leased a three-story warehouse at 214 North Holl 
day street. J. I. Martindale is secretary. 

The recently organized Decatur Bridge Company, Decatur 
Ill., require complete equipment of machinery for their proposed 
new plant. Address E. B. Tyler, Muncie, Ind. (See Bridges and 
Buildings.) 

The Steam Electrical & Equipment Company of Pittsburgh 
have recently made sales of machinery as follows: One 100 horse 
power Sterling boiler to Knott & Van Arnam Mfg. Company 
one 125-ampere generator, to the Ampere Electrical Company; a 
consignment of Wagner motors, to the Republic Belting Company 
of Akron, Ohio, and the Cohen Block & Signal Company of Alle 
gheny, Pa. They report that they have for sale several complete 
power plants, including Corliss engines, boilers, generators, &c 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, report recent 
large sales of pneumatic tools to the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Engine Company, Newport News, Va.: American Bridge Com 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; United States Navy Yard, Norfolk, V: 
Department Public Works, Sorel, Canada; New York Shipbui 
ing Company, Camden, N. J.; Pressed Steel Car Company, A 
gheny, Pa., and several others. All of these sales were made 
as the result of competitive tests. Recent important contract 
awarded the air compressor department include five cross con 
pound compressors of 600 feet capacity each, for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad: two compressors of 2000 feet capacity each, f 
the Pressed Steel Car Company; 2000-foot compressor, for 
Kawasaki Dockyard, Japan; two 600-foot compressors, for 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, and one 700-foot 
pressor for the signal department of the New York Centra 
Hudson River Railroad. 

The Fairmount Foundry & Machine Works, Fairmount, In’ 
have been merged into the Fairmount Machine & Tool Wor 
Machinery for the manufacture and repair of gas and oil w 
tools will be installed. 

The American Pipe Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, have 
tracted for all the large items of machinery for the new pump 
station at Charleston, S. C. The International Steam Pun 
Company, New York, will furnish the pumping machinery 
Stirling Company of Barberton, Ohio, the boilers; New York 
Continental Jewell Filtration Company, New York, the fiite 
and Alphons Custodis Company, Philadelphia, the brick stack 

About December 1 the H. P. Cameron Electrical Mfg. Co! 
pany, Ansonia, Conn., will move into their new factory, at whi 
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ne, they advise us, they will need a large amount of new ma 
ilinery. The company have recently been reorganized with a 
pital stock of $50,000, They manufacture a complete line of 
mmutators. commutator segments, armature coils, and deal 
mica, street railway and electrical supplies. The officers are 
ivid Dawson. president H. P. Cameron, vice-president and 
neral manager: John Elliott. se retary, and Irving Whiting, 
easurer. 
Boilers, Engines, &c. 


rhe Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad «| ompany, 
hose road runs from Pittsburgh to Rochester, N. Y., will within 
few days place orders for 20 freight, 5 passenger and 5 switch- 
ig engines for 1904 delivery. The greater part of the order will 
obably go to the American Locomotive Company. The action 
this company in buying equipment for 1904 delivery shows a 
infidence on the part of the management that present prosper- 
is business conditions will continue for some time. They placed 
‘ders some time ago for a very large amount of equipment to be 
livered next year. 


The Briggs Machinery Company of Pittsburgh have made re 
nt sales of gas engines as follows: To the Riter-Conley Mfg 
Company, a 125 horse-power three-cy!inder Nash engine, for thelr 
Leetsdale plant; to the Monessen Water Company, Monessen, a 
125 horse-power vertical Nash engine, which is a duplicate of 
e recently installed at this plant; two 100 horse-power Nash 
engines to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, to be installed in a 
ant they are building in Massachusetts; a 50 horse-power 
Nash for a 500-light electric plant, direct connected, for the 
Walker Block, McKeesport; an 8 horse-power New Era gas 
engine to Smith Brothers, Grant street, this city, and nine com- 
plete pumping plants, driven by small gas engines, to the H. J. 
Heinz Company, to be installed in their different plants. 

The Smart-Eby Machine Company, Limited, Hamilton, Can., 
have changed their name to the Smart-Turner Machine Com- 
pany, Limited, Mr. Eby, the former manager, having been suc- 
eeded by J. A. Turner. The company have a large amount of 
work on hand. The following are among their recent orders 
A pair of triplex power pumps direct connected to two gas en- 
gines, for the corporation of Bridgeburg; tandem compound 
duplex direct acting pumping engine with boilers for the cor- 
poration of Newcastle, N. B.; pair of vertical high speed engines 
direct connected to electric generators, for the Collingwood Ship 
building Company, Collingwood, Ont.; Meyer cut off engine with 
boiler, heater, pump, &c., for the Dominion Harness Company, 
Port Elgin, Ont.; one 10-ton traveling crane and a duplex out- 
side packed pot valve pump, for the Halifax Electric Tramway 
Company. Halifax, N. S.; one 5-ton traveling crane for I. Mathe- 
son Company, New Glasgow, N. S.; one 10-ton traveling crane 
for James Bodie, Graniteville, Que.; a duplex pot valve pump 
for the Beardmore Company, Acton, Ont.; duplex pumps for the 
Strathcona Coal Company, River Herbert, N. S.; Jacques Cartier 
Electric Company, Quebec; Deering Harvester Company, Ham 
llton, and the Canadian Rand Drill Company, Sherbrooke, Que. 

A large manufacturer of machine tools in Cincinnati is de 
sirous of receiving bids for a Corliss engine of 250 to 350 horse 
power and a boiler, water tube preferred, of about. one-third 
more capacity. Address Henry Smith, manager The Iron Age, 
Cincinnati. 

W. F. Mayhon & Co., 1222 Marquette Building, Chicago, ad- 
vise us that they are in the market for two 2,000,000-gallon 
pumps and two 350 horse-power boilers. The firm have been 
granted a franchise for water works at Jacksonville, IIl., the 
construction of which will cost about $500,000. 


The municipality of De Smet, S. Dak., has voted to issue 
$13,500 of bonds for water works and $6500 for electric lighting. 
Work on the plants will probably be started this fall. A. N. Wa- 
ters is mayor and J. C. Gipson city auditor. 


John W. Wilson, president, Effingham, Kan., advises us that 
bids will shortly be received for an electric plant, estimated cost 
of which is $5000. An 80 horse-power boiler, 60 horse-power en- 
gine and a 500-light generator will be required. 

The Marion Light & Heating Company, Marion, Ind., are 
preparing to build a new plant, work on which will be started 
early in the spring. 

Foundries. 

I. S. Spencer’s Sons, Guilford, Conn., fron and brass founders 
and machinists, have incorporated under the same name. The 
business will be continued along the same lines as heretofore. 


The Morgan Iron Works, Spartansburg, S. C., one of the larg- 
est foundries in that section of the country, will be sold at auc 
tion December 1. 


The Manistee Iron Works Company, Manistee, Mich., advise 
us that they recently cast two large fly wheels for the Filer & 
Stowell Company of Milwaukee, Wis., one of them being a 16- 
ton wheel and the other measuring 15 feet in diameter with 42 
neh face. 

Kelly & Taneyhill Company, Waterloo, Iowa, will enlarge 
their foundry department. Patterns have been purchased of 
Frank Megow of Independence, Iowa, who will have charge of 
the foundry. The company will make builders’ castings and fill 
ontracts for structural steel. 

The Ideal Heating Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa, of which Chas 
Phelps is president and Anna Phelps secretary and treasurer, 
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have begun to pull down their foundry on South Market street, 
and the brick and building material will be removed to a lot 
on North First street adjoining the machine shop, where it will 
be used in the construction of a new foundry. New and up to 
date machinery wil! be installed and the plant will be operated 
y electricity. The company manufacture pipe fittings, valves, 
radiators, plumbing goods, &c. 


The Thos. D. West Foundry Company are extensively enlarg 
ing and remodeling their ingot mold foundry at Sharpsville, Pa., 
replacing their present cranes with electric travelers and install 
ing complete electrical power equipment, to provide for a new 
system of making ingot molds. They expect to increase their 
capacity to 400 tons per day. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Vulean Iron Works, New 
Britain, Conn., the following officers were elected: William <A 
Grippin, president; Hiram Oldershaw, secretary, and William 
P. Bacon, treasurer. 

The De Kosenko Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, are building a 
second-story addition to their foundry. ° 


The Three Rivers Foundry & Machine Company, Three Rivers, 
Mich., have effected a temporary organization by the election of 
W. W. French as president, L. B. Place vice-president and F. B 
Watson secretary. The company will utilize the foundry at the 
Eames Pulley Company's plant and expect to be in operation by 
November 1. 


Boilers, Engines, &c. 


The city of Huntsville, Ala., have canceled their lighting con 
tract with the Huntsville Railway, Light & Power Company, and 
are now having plans prepared for the plant they propose t 
erect. H.C. Pollard is city clerk 

Mena, Ark., will soon call for bids for constructing water 
works, for which $25,000 wil! soon be available. John H. Ham 
ilton is secretary of the commissiot 

foilers and engines are required by the Decatur Bridge Com 
pany, Decatur, lll., for their new plant. Address BE. B. Tyler, 
Muncie, Ind. (See Bridges and Buildings.) 

The Val Verde Copper Company, Limited, Val Verde, Ariz. 
are installing about $30,000 worth of additional equipment, 
among which will be a new 30 horse-power De Laval steam tur- 
bine and dynamo, 60-ton Chisholm, Boyd & White briquetting 
machine with 100 horse-power boiler and 60 horse-power upright 
engine for direct connection to blower, crushers, &c. 

The Geo. D. Pohl Mfg. Company, Vernon, N. Y., manufactur- 
ers of gas and gasoline engines, are erecting an addition to their 
plant which will double the present capacity Very little new 
machinery will be required. 

The Evansville & Princeton Traction Company, Evansville, 
Ind., have purchased two 600 horse-power Corliss engines from 
the Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and three 300 
1orse-power Sterling boilers 

BE. R. Gustavus, proprietor of the Reliance Boiler Works, Osh 
kosh, Wis., is building a boiler which is said to be the largest 
ever made in Wisconsin. ‘The boiler is to be of the internally 
fired type; it contains two 50-inch Morrison suspension furnaces 
and 161 tubes each 3% inches by 13 feet and has a capacity of 
300 horse-power with 130 pounds working pressure. The boiler 
is being made for the Riverside Fiber & Pulp Company, Appleton, 
Wis. 

Fires. 

The plant of the Forst Hardwood Mfg. Company Little Rock, 
Ark., was destroyed by fire Octob 28 The loss is about 
$100,000 

The machine shops of the University of Arkansas, Fayette 
ville, were recently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of about 
£50,000. 

The chemical works of George Leuders & Co., South Elizabeth, 
N. J., were destroyed by fire October 24 The loss is about 
$30,000. 

The Fairmont Powder Works, Fairmont, W. Va., were dam- 
aged to the extent of $30,000 by an explosion October 26. 

The stoker works of the Wilkinson Mfg. Company, Bridge 
port, Pa., were damaged $4000 by fire October 25. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Elizabeth Steel Bridge Works of Elizabeth, Ill., George 
Skene, proprietor and general manager, have concluded to move 
Several hundred tons of 
structural material have already been ordered delivered at 
Topeka. The company's shop will be operated by electricity and 
will be equipped 1roughout with pneumatic labor saving ma- 
chinery. The establishment at Elizabeth has been in operation 


their establishment to Topeka, Kan. 


t} 


about ten years 

T. L. Blackburn, Melville Wood, B. Tyler and George Cald- 
formerly connected with the Indlana 
Bridge Company, Muncie, Ind., have organized the Decatur 
Bridge Company and will erect a plant at Decatur, Ill, for the 
manufacture of bridges and structural steel work. There will 
be a main building 70 x 200 feet, blacksmith shop 40 x 50 feet, 
engine room 25 x 30 feet. boiler room 25 x 30 feet, office build- 
ing, storehouses, «&c No machinery has as yet been purchased. 
Address F. B. Tyler, Muncie, Ind 


well, all of whom were 
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Hardware. 


Kitselman Bros., Muncie, Ind., are erecting additional ware- 
houses for the storage of wire and wire goods. One building is 
frame, 100 x 150 feet ; the other of brick construction, 50 x 160 
feet. 


The Garden City Iron & Wire Works, Chicago, announce that 
they have changed the style of the company to the Globe Iron 
& Wire Works. 


Hale & Kilburn Mfg. Company of Philadelphia and New 
York recently decided to move their large plant, long located in 
the heart of Philadelphia’s business section, and with a view of 
increasing facilities purchased a large tract of land on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad near Germantown Junction 
to meet this requirement. The company’s present factory is 
greatly overcrowded in all its departments, and to relieve this 
condition and also to provide better shipping facilities a site 
250 x 750 feet was purchased. The buildings will cover the en- 
tire block bounded by Lehigh avenue, Eighteenth street, Glen- 
wood avenue, Margie street, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks. This company manufacture a large line of patented 
furniture specialties, such as the parlor telescope bed, the Hale 
convertible sofa, reservoir washstands, patented water coolers, 
sanitary commodes, Morris chairs, &c. The company also manu- 
facture improved car seats for railroad use. The manufacture of 
these various lines will require about 250,000 square feet of floor 
area in the new plant. Thoroughly modern and up to date build- 
ings will be erected, which will include lumber drying sheds, 
large dry kilns, a complete wood working mill, cabinet shop, fin- 
ishing room, spring department, upholstery department, stained 
glass department, machine shop, forge shop, storehouse, ware- 
rooms, dining room for employees, offices, stables and power 
house. The buildings will be of the best slow burning factory 
construction. About 300 horse-power will be developed on direct 
coupled dynamos and the power distributed by an alternating 
electric current. 


The Richmond Handle Company, Richmond, Ind., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by J. W. Maxim, Geo. H. 
Maxim and J. A. Greenstreet of New Castle. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the Saw- 
yer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., the following officers 
were chosen: President, Lyman H. Goodnow: vice-president, 
James I". D. Garfield; treasurer, Edmund D. Garfield; directors : 
L. H. Goodnow, J. F. D. Garfield, Emory E. Ellis. Mr. Ellis suc- 
ceeds B. E. Sawyer on the Board of Directors, as Mr. Sawyer 
has sold out his entire interest in the company. Mr. Ellis was 
re-elected manager. 

Miscellaneous. 


Officials of the American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, 
have approved plans for the largest dry dock on the lakes, to be 
erected at the Milwaukee yards of the company. It will be 600 
feet long, 70 feet wide, with a depth of 16 feet over miter sills. 
The improvements will cost $100,000, and were made necessary 
through the growing tendency of lake vessel owners to build 
larger and longer boats. The present largest lake dry dock is at 
Lorain, Ohio, which is 560 feet long. 


At Pittsburgh application has been made by the defendants 
for a new trial in the case of James MeNeil & Brother against 
the Crucible Steel Company of America. The plaintiffs were 
recently awarded $46,746.94 for damages done to their plant 
by a boiler explosion at the Black Diamond Steel Works of the 
Park Steel Company, now controlled by the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America. 


The National Spring & Wire Company, Albion, Mich., have 
incorporated for the manufacture of vehicle and furniture springs 
under the Bates patent. They will install a new plant, the ma- 
chinery for which will be furnished by the Hoefer Mfg. Company 
of Freeport, Ill. J. S. Shanley is interested. 

The American Can Company have abandoned their Los An- 
geles, Cal., plant, which has had an output of 70.000 cans per 
day : the machinery is being removed to San Francisco and Port- 
and. The company will enlarge their plant on Fortieth street, 
Chicago, by the erection of a five-story warehouse, 67 x 118 feet. 

The plant of the Pacific Coast Pipe Company at Spokane, 
Wash., which was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. One 
building, 100 x 200 feet, will be constructed at once, and in the 
spring there will be a large addition. The capacity of the new 
works will be from 3500 to 5000 feet of 6-inch pipe per day. 

The Elkhart Brass Company, Elkhart, Ind., are installing 
machinery in their new factory building, which they expect to 
have in operation within the next few weeks. Orders are in 
hand for immediate execution, but the company are hampered 
by an inadequate supply of coke. 


———————$ 


A. M. Crane & Co., Incorporated, Chicago and New 
York, have recently taken contracts for structural steel, 
aggregating between 1200 and 1500 tons, for various 
buildings being constructed in Chicago and elsewhere, 
among them being a boiler house for the Schoenhoefer 
Brewing Company, Chicago; the American Steam Pump 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich.. and the King Building 
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and the improvements on the Royal Insurance Com 
pany’s Building, Chicago. The material is largely of 
domestic manufacture, but some importations of German 
steel have been made. 

itis 


The Duty on Steel Billets 


A meeting of the importers of steel billets was held 
in New York on Tuesday, during which additional data 
relative to prices were collected and prepared. 

It was understood that the decision of Colonel Jewell, 
the appraiser in charge, would be rendered to-day. The 
formal decision was not, however, ready this afternoon. 
Colonel Jewell, however, stated to a representative of 
The Iron Age that there is to be an advance of 10 marks 
per 1000 kg. on the invoice price, so as to bring the price 
up to the home market in Germany. Colonel Jewell did 
not state to what invoices this applied. This advance, 
according to the appraiser, “ does not change the rate of 
duty, making it 0.8 cent per pound.” The decision, how- 
ever, leaves unchanged the question of the penal duty. 
An appeal may possibly, acording to Colonel Jewell, 
come up next week from the importers, and the decision 
thereupon will be final. 


PERSONAL. 


S. S. Gould has been elected vice-president of the 
Wood Shovel & Tool Company of Piqua, Ohio, having 
recently resigned the position of vice-president of the 
St. Louis Shovel Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

A decree in the distribution in the estate of the late 
A. M. Byers, a well-known iron manufacturer of Pitts- 
burgh, made in that city last week, shows a balance of 
$4,790,010.73, this being the value of the personal estate. 
The executors, Dallas C. Byers and John D. Lyon, for 
their services received $64,679.98. Of the balance, 
$4,700,330.80 goes to Maude F. B. Lyon, Martha F. Byers 
and D. T. Watson, trustees under the will. In the dis- 
tribution $25,000 is suspended to cover the charges of 
litigation now pending. 

P. G. Jenks, formerly assistant treasurer of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, has been appointed treas- 
urer, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


A. S. Matheson of the National Tube Company has 
been elected a director of the Pressed Steel Car Com 
pany. 

Harry Menough has resigned as superintendent of 
the National Steel Company’s plant at Mingo Junction, 
Ohio, and will engage in the manufacture of steel cast- 
ings at Wellsville, Ohio. 

The founder of the Cambria Iron Company, George §. 
King, celebrated the ninety-third anniversary of his 
birth at Johnstown, Pa., on Tuesday. 

The officers announced for the ensuing year by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers are as fol 
lows: President, Wm. Sellers, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
I. H. Stillman, New York City; vice-presidents, F. H. 
Daniels, Worcester; James Christie, Philadelphia; John 
R. Freeman, Providence, and managers, R. C. McKin 
ney, New York City; S. S.. Webber, Trenton; Newell 
Sanders, Chattanooga. 

<cceainanpiieatieatadascibia seis 


The Malleable Casting Consolidation.—It was re 


ported that a meeting of manufacturers of malleable 


iron castings was to be held in New York on Wednes 
day, October 29, with a view of perfecting plans for a 
consolidation. Max Pam and Elbert H. Gary were said 
to be interested in the negotiations. Mr. Pam stated to 2 
representative of The Jron Age that he knew of no meet 
ing scheduled for the date reported, and that such a 
meeting was quite impossible, as some of the interested 
parties were not in New York. He said that a trad 
meeting of certain malleable iron interests was to tak« 
place next week. He said that he had been approached 
on the subject of the projected consolidation, but had 
as yet taken no defiuite action in the matter. The list 
of concerns who are reported to be parties to the negoti 
ations includes all of the principal malleable iron pro 


ducers, with the exception of the National Malleable 


Castings Company. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 


In spite of extremely favorable surface conditions 








(here are many in the Iron trade who express the con- 
\iction that the crest of the wave has passed and that 
the tendency in the opposite direction will develop. 
Conditions are unusual in many respects, but the one 
fact which dispels any Ganger of a sudden collapse is 
that raw materials and notably fuels are scarce, with- 
out much hope of improvement until well into next 
spring. 

The announcement that the Frick Coke Company have 
named $3 at ovens for Connellsville Furnace Coke for 
the next year is highly interesting. It is in line with the 
onservative policy of the United States Steel Corpora- 
“ion, but it may not mean as much as appears on the 
surface. It :s understood that the demands of the con- 
stituent companies will be so much larger next year 
that the Coke company will not be able to supply many 
utside furnaces which have long depended upon that 
source, and that the other Coke producers are not likely 
to follow the price policy of the corporation, but will 
demand and are getting higher prices. 

The Frick Coke Company have not announced any 
prices on Foundry Coke, and there are indications that 
this field will be less cultivated in the future. 

From authoritative sources it is learned that the 
negotiations between the United States Steel Corporation 
and the Valley furnaces for 250,000 to 300,000 tons of 
Bessemer Pig for delivery after April 1, 1903, have been 
discontinued. In the meantime Bessemer Pig continues 
exceedingly scarce and is commanding high prices for 
early delivery. There are some indications that impor- 
tations may be resorted to. 

In Foundry Iron the event of the week has been the 
meeting of the leading Southern interests, as the result 
of which the announcement is made that for the second 
half of 1908 the furnaces have determined upgn prices 
on the basis of $20 for No. 2 at Birmingham. It appears 
that the trade is not taking this decision very seriously. 

There is a scarcity of Forge Iron in the Central West, 
and quite a large inquiry is now in the market. 

Krom Germany comes the report that there is a good 
deal of trouble over renewing the Pig Iron syndicate, 
owing to the usual disagreement over percentages. If 
this powerful syndicate should fail the low prices result- 
ing in the home market might affect the capacity to 
make low export prices on Steel and put an end to syn- 
dicate export bounties. 

In the Steel trade we mzy note a renewal of negotia- 
tions for the importation of Steel Billets, which can pow 
be laid down at Atlantic ports at a shade under $27.50. 

Some of the large Western reads have been caught 
napping in failing to arrange for a supply of Steel Rails, 
and there is apparently a further chance for importa- 
tions. 

In the Finished lines the most interesting fact is that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has contracted for an aggre- 
gate of 31,000 tons of Bridge Material, the outside works 
coming in for a goodly share. The deliveries are to be 
made during the next six months. While thus the de- 
hand continues exceedingly strong in this branch, the 
building trade is showing a disposition to slacken. Im- 
ortations of Structural Material continue. 

It is expected that the announcement of revised 
Prices on Tin Plate will be made early next week. The 
ainount of the reduction is closely guarded. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one month and one year previous. 
Oct. 29, Oct. 22, Oct. 1, Oct. 30, 
PIG IRON: 1902. 1902. 1902. 1901. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia see. *822.50*$22.00*$22.00 $15.00 
Foundry Vig No. 2, Southern, 


CREE, ii aviwewa wee eee. *22.25 *22.25 *22.25 13.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local Chicago *23.00 *23.00 *23.00 14.75 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... *21.75 *21.75 *21.75 16.00 
Gray Forge, Vittsburgh........ *21.75 *20.50 *20.75 (14.10 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago *26.00 *26.00 *26.00 17.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.,; 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh..... 29.50 29.50 29.50 27.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 727.50 7428.00 727.00 28.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 729.00 Nom. 29.50 


Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 36.00 36.00 35.50 35.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago... ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 14.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.50 21.50 21.50 17.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 25.00 25.00 25.00 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadeiphia.... 25.50 24.50 25.00 21.60 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 24.00 Nom. 21.00 16.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 19.00 19.00 19.75 15.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.50 18.50 18.50 13.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.92 1.92 1.92 1.65 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago. L.SO 1.80 1.85 1.70 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.55 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ‘ : 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.62% 
Stee! Bars, Pittsburgh , 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 
Tank Plates, Tidewater ‘ 2.10 2.10 2.00 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh.. ; 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater....... 2.00 2.10 Nom. 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh... ; iia 2.10 2.10 Nom. 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater.... re 2.00 2.10 Nom. 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh. al aes 2 00 2.00 Nom. 1.6 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.95 1.97% 2.02% 1.80 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.05 2.10 2.10 1.85 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.75 3.00 
Rarb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.90 1.90 2.25 
Cut Nails, Mili. ; ‘ j 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
METALS: 

Copper, New York ‘ 7.75 12.00 11.55 16.85 
Spelter, St Louis.... - 5.20 eae 5.30 4 12% 
Lead. New YORE... ccc vetedce 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.3714 
Lead. St.:Louis......... ‘ 4.00 4.00 3.9714 4.25 
Tin. New Toric. ese Stes 26.75 26.25 25.30 24.85 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.33 7.75 8.50 
Nickel. Nee UM rls ah aks 10.00 40.00 40.00 60.00 


Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York.. $.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 
* For 1902 + Foreign 


—— -—__——_- 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, October 29, 1902.—-( By T' legraph.) 
The inadequate transportation facilities of the railroads 
are probably the most important factor governing the [ron 
and Steel situation at the moment. ‘The resumption of 
work at the Anthracite mines has intensified the difficulty 
previously experienced. Neither Iron nor Coke is being 
moved with the promptness and dispatch necessary to sat- 
istactory working of furnaces, Coke ovens or foundries. The 
accumulation of Coke at the ovens is interfering with pro- 
duetion, and even when moved it is often confiscated by the 
railroads. Sidings at various places are overflowing with 
loaded cars, for which no motive power is available. Chis 
congestion of cars is responsible for a famine in other sec- 
tions. and hundreds of second-hand cars are being rushed 
to car works to be prepared for temporary service through- 
out the Central States and Northwest. Under the circumstances 
it is not surprising that the demand for spot Iron in small 
quantities continues active; but even so, supplies of both 
domestic and foreign Iron seem to be ample to meet cur- 
rent wants. Some little business is being done for the re- 
mainder of the year, but there are few buyers in the mar- 
ket for delivery during the first half of next year, and for de- 
livery beyond the second half consumers are indifferent; but 
the sentiment favors lower prices for the last half, although 
producers hope to maintain the present level of the first 
half. The action of the Frick Coke Company in regard to 
the discontinuance of agencies is considered significant. 
Bar Iron is heavy and prices are barely sustained. Soft 
Steel Bars are not moving with the freedom anticipated and 
new business is relatively light. Independent producers of 
Bars and Structural Shapes and Sheets are exhibiting un- 
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expected vitality, and consumers are reaping some benetit in 
time of shipment at least if not in prices. In exceptional in- 
stances the 1.75c. basis has been shaded. The rumor of 
lower prices to be made on 4-inch and under of Merchant 
Pipe is resulting in consumers refusing to buy except at 
guaranteed prices, with allowances for lower prices on stocks 
should a decline materialize. There is little new business in 
Merchant Steel, and shipments on previous contracts are be- 
ing held up for lack of transportation facilities, some large 
producers announcing that they are accumulating at the rate 
of 1000 tons per day because railroads refuse and are un- 
able to move the metal. Plates also are less active, but are 
relatively firm. ‘The only point of activity is in Steel Rails, 
for which a large tonnage of domestic is pending for next 
year’s delivery, and negotiations are about to be closed for a 
considerable quantity of foreign Sections for early shipment. 
Some railroads in the Northwest are unable to obtain needed 
Rails for this year’s delivery and are endeavoring to pur- 
chase Relaying Rails, but even these are scarce. Old Ma- 
terial is not developing the weakness anticipated, but mills 
are not active buyers. Some foreign Structural Material 
and Blooms have been sold during the week, but nothing is 
doing in Billets pending settlement of the duty question. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for spot Iron in small quanti- 
ties has continued active and in some cases even urgent, en- 
abling furnaces to obtain full prices for Foundry grades, and 
especially for Strong Irons, High Silicon brands and Char- 
coal grades. There is also a fair inquiry at relatively high 
prices for Foundry and Bessemer grades for delivery during 
the next 60 days. It is evident that the high prices current 
are attracting a more ample supply of spot and November- 
December metal to this market. For delivery during the 
first half of next year there is very little inquiry, and only 
sporadic sales upon the basis previously quoted, with the ex- 
ception of Malleable Iron, both Standard and Bessemer, upon 
which furnaces have made lower prices, the offerings now 
being based on $21 at the furnace. Buyers show no disposi- 
tion to make contracts for the s 
for Foundry Iron—and it is evident that they anticipate low- 
er prices. On the other hand, Southern furnaces hope to 
maintain the present level of the first half, $20 for No. 2 
Foundry, Birmingham. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the week is the report that 30,000 tons of foreign 
grades destined to Chicago is in transit. This Iron, the 
sale of which has already been reported, is to be distributed 
to various local consumers, but while the custom house reports 
may show large amounts of Iron booked for Chicago the 
opinion prevails that only a very small portion of it will 
reach local consumers. Some of it is coming by way of 
the Eastern seaboard, and will be delivered to various foun- 
dries east of Pittsburgh. Other lots are billed via New 
Orleans, and from there by rail up the Mississippi Valley. 
The fact that from 75 to 85 per cent. of domestic furnace 
production has been sold for the first half of 1903 maintains 
prices, but there is an easier undertone apparent, buyers be- 
ing more and more indisposed to contract for future delivery 
beyond the first of the year. New sales during the week 
have been relatively light, and will scarcely aggregate over 
10,000 or 12,000 tons for all deliveries. Among the sales 
have been 750 tons of Southern No. 2 Foundry for Novem- 
ber-December and 250 tons ditto October-November deliv- 
ery on the basis of $27.15, Chicago; 300 tons of Virginia 
High Silicon Iron at $29.15, and several 100-ton lots rang- 
ing from $29.15 to $31.15, according to percentage of Sili- 
con, all for prompt shipment; 1000 tons Southern No. 2 
Foundry for delivery during the first half of next year on 
the basis of $20, Birmingham. Standard Bessemer has been 
sold on the basis of $22.75, Valley far nace, equivalent to $24.85, 
Chicago. Other sales include a number of small lots of Ohio 
Strong Softeners and Lake Superior Charcoal, mainly for de- 
livery during the first half of next year, but single car lots 
of Softeners have been sold for delivery during the current 
year. There have been further sales of foreign Iron in small 
lots for immediate delivery ranging from $26 to $28. duty 
paid, Chicago, but cargo lots are still offered at prices rang- 
ing from $22 to $24, duty paid, according to grade or analy- 
sis. for future delivery. Another feature of interest is the 
announcement that all agencies of the Frick Coke Com- 
pany will be discontinued after December 31, 1902. The 
lack of Coke is still the one feature of great solicitude 
for both consumers and producers of Iron, and at present 
there is no prospect of early relief. The inadequate trans- 
portation facilities are the most embarrassing condition, and 
according to reports the congestion at the ovens will not only 

not be relieved soon but will operate to put many ovens into 
idleness. The following are the prices asked for delivery 
during the first half of 1908: 
Lake Superior Charcoal.... .++++-+$26.00 to $27.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No Tere es . 25.50 to 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2.. 23.00 to 23.50 
aoe al Coke Foundry, No. 3 22.50 to 23.00 
Lodal Scotch, No. 24.00 to 50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, N cavesecee SUG to 36.50 
Southern Silvery, according Silicon. : 24.50 
Southern Coke, No. _ 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No, £ 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No. 2 
Foundry Forge 
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Southern Gray Forge 
Southern Mottled 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, aceoreing 
to Silicon 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 0 
Malleable Bessemer 23.% 
Standard Bessemer 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon 27. 28.6) 
Bars.—As far as Bar Iron is concerned, specifyin 
old contracts has continued very meager and new business 
has been mainly in small amounts, prices ranging from 1 ic 

to 1.85c., Chicago, mill shipment. In some instances thé 
side price has been shaded, and only single cars have been 
sold at the outside price. But most of the contracts now 
on the books are at lower prices, and were it not for the 
scarcity and relatively high prices prevailing for Scrap _pres- 
ent prices could not prevail. The situation in Steel Bars 
is also unsatisfactory, new business being light and specify- 
ing on old contracts not being what has been anticipated, 
It is gratifying to report, however, that some new business— 
one lot for 900 and one lot for 750 tons—has been taken 
during the week from car works and agricultural implement 
manufacturers for early delivery. The specifying during the 
month of October on Soft Steel Bars and also on Hoops has 
shown a decided improvement over the previous month, but 
Small Angles are more plentiful and dull. The following 
are the prices current: Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.85 
Hoops, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 1.85c. to 1.95c., base, 
shipment. ‘The store trade has been light and prices have 
been without essential change. Bar Iron is selling at 2.lic 
Soft Steel Bars at 2c. to 2.25c., Angles at 2.50c. and Hoops 
at 2.40c. to 2.50c. from store. 


Structural Material.—There has been a fair demand 
for small amounts of Shapes for immediate shipment fron 
local stocks, but the mills have received very little new busi- 
ness, either for prompt or next year’s delivery, and with the 
accumulation of small sizes the market is easier in tone, al- 
though prices are without essential change. There has been but 
little inquiry for foreign Material, but several hundred tons 
have sold for prompt shipment at 2.15c., delivered at St. 
Louis. For domestic Steel, mill shipments, prices are as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 
1.75¢c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles 
1.75e. to 1.90¢. rates ; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c. ; Universal Plates, 
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2c. to 2.25c. Local stocks are more ample and prompt ship- 


ment is now made for all but the very large sizes, which are 
searce. The following are the prices current: Beams and 
Channels at 2.50c. to 3c., Angles at 2.50c. to 3c. and Tees 
at 2.55c. to 3.50¢c., at local yards. 


Plates.—There is less demand for mill shipment, but 
there is a fair movement from local stocks, which have been 
replenished, and the tone of the market continues firm. The 
following are the prices current, mill shipment: Tank Ste 
%4-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.10 
Marine, 1.95c. to 2.20c. There is a good demand for 
quantities for immediate shipment from local yards, and th 
following are the prices obtained: Tank Steel, “4-inch ar 
heavier, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Tank Steel, No. 8, 2.35c. to 2.59 
Flange, 2.45c. to 2.65c., all f.0.b. warehouse, Chicago. 


Sheets.—While there has continued to be a fair degree 
of activity, tne market remains easy under liberal offerings 
and keen competition. This is especially true of Galvanize 
which is offered at 75 and 10 per cent. discount on the 
price for mill shipment. The jobbing demand has been [fail 
but the market has continued easy, without essential change 
in prices, which are as follows: No. 20 Black Sheets se! 
2.60c. to 2.65c. and No. 27 at 2.80c. to 2.85c., mill shipment 
For small lots from store 3.10c. to 3.20c., Chicago, is 
tained. Galvanized Sheets are selling at 3.35c. to 3.40c. 1 
mill shipment, while small lots are selling at 3.80c. to 
net, from store, for No. 27. 


Cast Pipe.—The market has continued quiet f 
sizes, there being little demand for 8’s and larger, but a ! 
inquiry for the smaller sizes, ranging from 4’s to &’s. 
larger manufacturers can make but small shipments < 
until December 1. Manufacturers continue to sell smal! ! 
as follows: 4-inch, $37; 6-inch, $36; S8-inch and up 
$35; Gas Pipe, $1 per ton higher, all f.o.b. Chicago. 


Billets.—There has been a moderate demand for 
mestic Open Hearth Billets, with sales of small lots 
from $36 to $40, according to analysis, buyer and 
delivery. Business in foreign Billets continues to 
subject to settlement of duty, the nominal prices ra 
from $29 to $30, delivered, Chicago, duty paid. Fiv: 
dred tons of foreign Blooms sold on the basis of $37.50 


ered to consumers in this section, duty paid. 


Merchant Pipe.—No improvement has been noted, 
ers holding off in anticipation of lower prices and « 
tion continuing. The following are nominal prices « 
random lengths, rem store, Chicago, subject to a dis 
of 10 and 5: Black, \ to % inch, 56% off; ™% to 12 
6314 off; Galvanized, 1 to % inch, 43% off; % to 12 i 
5014 off. Some manufacturers are making the fol! 
prices for mill shipment, Chicago, random lengths, s 
to a discount of 10 and 10: Black, \%& to % inch, 58! 
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o 12 inches, 6544 off ; Galvanized, %& to 4 inch, 46% off; 
0 12 inches, 5414 off. p 
Boiler Tubes.—An advance of 2%c. has been estab- 
d on Charcoal Iron Tubes, in sympathy with the high 
es current for Charcoal Pig and Old Car Wheels. There 
fair inquiry and there is still considerable competition. 
ount of 5, and in exceptional instances 5 and 244, al- 
d over the following schedule for mill shipment: 7 


Steel Iron. 
1 to 1% inches. eta vik maces $33! £0 

1% to 2% inches eee aie, a6” 3814 
URNA aie RIMM ae i ahevaar 4m, ob cr aceres 61 48¥, 
G IMCNOO OO LATHER. ok bik oe vc ca ws 56 38, 


‘e has been a fair inquiry for small lots from store. but 
s have not been fully sustained. 


; The schedule, however, 
tins as follows: 





Be Oe a a a a ee . 35 
14 to 2', inches. ‘ ere axa 17! 
RENE MOUNIRE. aiic'e so bw b's ceca 6.8K ~ 8S 
6 inches and larger...........e00. ; 1714, 


Merchant Steel.—The volume of new business is light 
i shipments on old contracts are being delayed by lack 
transportation facilities, one large manufacturer report- 
stocks accumulating at the rate of 1000 tons a day. with 
9000 tons already held up at the works. There is a fair 
ent order trade for Tool Steel, for which the market is 
steady. For mill shipment prices are as follows: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.95¢. to 2.10e.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.65c. to 
2.75¢.; Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.40c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 
1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c,. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 
{7 off in carload lots and 42 off in less than car lots. Ordi- 
ry grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. to Te. 
‘mill shipment ; specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Tracks Supplies.—This is the one point of 
strength and activity in the whole situation, the demand 
ontinuing urgent for Heavy and Light Sections for both 
his year’s and next year’s deliveries. In all, contracts for 
about 150,000 tons are pending for domestic Rails, and it is 
anticipated that the St. Louis & San Francisco road will 
place an order for 40,000 tons within the next few days. 
Offerings of foreign Rails are freer, with negotiations pend- 
ing on one lot of 40,000 tons at about $33.14, delivery St. 
Louis, duty paid. One lot of 3000 tons foreign Sections 
sold for delivery in Indian Territory at about $33, duty 
paid, delivered. The demand for Light Rails continues un- 
satisfied. There is an urgent demand for Standard Sections 
for this year, but it is almost impossible to obtain domestic 
Rails either from first or second hands, and one contract 
for the Northwest will probably be satisfied by Relaying 
Rails, but even these are scarce, only lots of 1000 to 2000 
tons being obtainable at $32 to $32.50, Chicago basis. 
Official prices for domestic Rails continue strong at $28 
for standard and $27 for second quality, mill shipment, 
with sales of 1000 tons of the latter during the week for 
prompt shipment. Angles, Bars, Spikes, Nuts and Bolts 
continue to sell readily at full prices. The following are 
the prices current: Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 
2.00e.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.45c.: 
Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.10e. " 

Old Material.—The market has been without essential 
hange, the offerings being only moderate, but the demand 
is not specially active and the changes in prices have been 
within narrow limits. In some instances No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, Machine Shop Turnings and Stove Plates have 
commanded a slight advance. Sales have been confined to 
moderate amounts ranging from 100 to 800 tons, there be- 
ing few sales of 1000-ton lots or over. Car Wheels have 
continued to be especially scarce and are in urgent demand 
at full prices. The following are the prices per gross ton, 
Chicago: 


ee I ai Ua Gio 6 werd a waa ee $25.00 to $25.25 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 19.00 to 19.25 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 23.50 to 24.50 
Heavy Relaying Ralle.......ccccccece 32.00 to 32.50 
ee ee ere 24.00 to 25.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.50 to 18.75 
a ere 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
BPO IG WPRUEE ss oo 6K cccicccvescvec came 00 9e.10 
MN ia 6 hu Wik ke o0 'o00.6 6 aes Oe tice tO Banee 
RN eee 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 21.25 to 21.75 
ING. © MMIPOGE WHOUBRE. 6 oo os cccnscwes 18.50 to 19.00 
CE creer eke Knee nek es he kee ns 20.00 to 21.00 
PE. RP BONN iin kn nec wecowecs 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 15.00 to 15.50 
oo a 15.00 to 15.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Cs a waged: Gra den 0 i daa ale & oe 10.25 to 10.75 
BEE BOOTED, Gi cccccvccecvenndess 10.50 to 11.50 
Pe Eh CE MR Seen dudes omedas as 14.50 to 15.00 
Lu A FE err ere 17.00 to 17.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap Pre 13.50 to 14.00 
re. eee 16.25to 16.75 
Agricuitural Malleable. ......csccccee 16.00 to 16.25 
Metals.—Copper hus been quiet and somewhat easier 


‘D tone, business here being largely confined to small lots. 
‘ake is quotable at 11%c. in carload lots and 12%%c. to 12\%4c. 

jobbing way. Pig Lead has continued in good demand 
“q firm at 4.05¢ 


in 500-ton lots, 4.07\4c. in carload lots 
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and 4.10c. in a jobbing way. Sheet Zine has sold fairly 
well and the market has continued firm at 6%4c. in carload 
lots and 6.65c. in lots of 600 lbs. Old Metals have been 
moderately active and steady at previous prices: Heavy Cut 
Coper, 1014c.; Red Brass, 10%c.; Copper Bottoms, 9'%4c.; 
Lead Pipe, 3.90c., and Zine, 3.85 


Coke.—The little Eastern Coke that has arrived here 
during the week has been mainly applied on contracts, the 
little reaching the open market bringing $14 to $14.50 a ton 
on track. Dealers report considerable confiscation of Coke 
by railroad companies. It 
the Frick Coke Company will be discontinued after Decem- 
ber 31, 1902. This is regarded as significant. No contracts 
for Connellsville Coke for next year’s delivery are reported, 
but Virginia Coke is quoted at $3.50 at the ovens for next 
year’s delivery. 


is reported that all agencies of 





Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, October 2S, 1902. 

The outlook in the Iron and Steel market is becoming a 
little more distinct, but it will probably be considerably 
more so in course of the next two or three weeks. If the 
elections give a good Republican majority it will doubtless 
be an element of strength to the business situation, and will 
for a time at all events revive the courage of those who have 
been fearing that the period of business prosperity had cul- 
minated. In case the election goes the other way a setback 
of more or less importance can hardly be avoided, but it will 
then give an opportunity for putting on a bold front, and 
show what can be done under adverse circumstances. Nev- 
ertheless, and apart from all considerations of this kind, a 
great many adjustments must be made before business can 
be regarded as in a settled condition. In some lines prices 
are entirely out of proportion. Costs must be scaled down, 
and if such a thing is possible prices in some lines ought to 
be sealed up, but as that attempted with much 
chance of success, attention must be directed to decreased 
costs of production. Steel at $30 per ton, Steel Bars at 
$1.72 per 100 lbs., and similar inequalities cannot be re- 
garded as permanent that the question is, 
Which end will give way first and to what extent? With a 
general trend toward weakness the natural outcome should 
be lower prices for raw material, but here again is another 
difficulty. Transportation is so far below requirements that 
it will be an impossibility to do more than maintain pres- 
ent supplies, and as these are in a condition of chronic lean- 
ness, there is in this direction very little chance for getting 
prices down. All the coddling that can be done, and all the 
agreements that may be made to maintain prices prove 
worthless when supplies are excessive, and conversely when 
thev are prices will work higher 
in spite of all attempts to prevent it. The present situation, 
therefore, appears to be that the entire market is out of gear, 
and until adjustments are made it will be impossible to pro- 
ceed with much confidence. Sales, as a rule, are mostly for 
small lots to tide over present emergencies, prices in most 
cases being quite firm, with an upward tendency in Pig 
lron, and a little easier in most of the finished products— 
Plates being an exception. Opinions in regard to the situa- 
tion are extremely mixed. Some appear to believe that there 
is not the slightest indication of reaction, others believe that 
we are already on dangerous ground, but whichever theory 
impossible to bring either of 

In favor of the first, it may be 
Iron to depress the mar- 
to sell for forward deliv- 
taken immediately at 
a strong market, but 
a closer examination 
restricted on 


cannot be 


conditions, so 


inadequate, in which case 


may be correct, it is almost 
them to an immediate test. 

said that there are no stocks of 
ket, neither is there any pressure 
ery, and when anything is offered it 

full prices. This certainly looks like 
that idea is considerably moderated on 
—why? Because production has been 
account of fuel shortage, strikes, &c., and in the meanwhile 
foreign material has been substituted to cover a very large 
deficiency, which would have been totally unnecessary under 
normal conditions. A continuance of business on these lines 
during the winter months, which is extremely probable, will 
not by any means be satisfactory evidence of business pros- 
perity. Our home production much more than 60 
per cent. of what it ought to be, while the cost of doing it 
has been greatly enhanced. This can hardly be regarded 
as prosperity, and there is no prospect of betterment until 
well into the spring months. To add to the difficulties of 
the situation, the question of transportation begins to look 
very serious. It was stated one day last week by an offi- 
cial of the Pennsvivania Railroad, that they had at that time 
123 miles of cars on the sidings between Philadelphia and 
Altoona, over 10,000 loaded cars and over 7000 empty cars, 
with no locomotives available to move them. During the 
Coal strike the Eastern roads leased some of their Jocomo- 
tives to other roads, but they are now called in. so that 
worse rather than better during 
the winter months. Tower prices, therefore, cannot be ex- 
pected for the present, and foreign material will no doubt be 
largely used until our normal conditions are restored. It is 
most unfortunate that a full year of what might have been 
the mast profitable period ever known to the Tron trade has 


greatly 


is not 


conditions are probable 
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been virtuaily stricken out, and it is much to be feared that 
by the time trade again comes into its legitimate inherit- 
ance it will have become greatly impaired. 

Pig Iron.—The scarcity of metal for immediate delivery 
is again very much in evidence. Consumers manage to get 
enough to keep them going, but between getting Iron and 
getting Coke they are kept pretty well on the move. Per- 
haps on the whole prices are a little higher than they were 
earlier in the month. Foreign Iron is not coming in as 
freely as it was, many of the vessels having been taken up 
for coal shipments. Freights are higher, and it is thought 
that coal has had the preference for quick shipment, and 
Pig Iron is therefore more or less delayed. So far, however, 
deliveries have been fairly well maintained, but importers 
are less sanguine in regard to shipments that should have 
been made three or four weeks ago. Prices therefore will 
most likely continue to be very firm, and in case there is 
any delay in shipments from abroad, higher prices are not 
at all improbable. Some business has been done for de- 
liveries during the first half of the coming year, and sur- 
prisingly high prices have been paid for special Irons. As a 
rule, however, the market is a trifle slow, offerings for de- 
liveries at any time inside of three or four months being 
exceedingly small, and for later dates buyers are not urging 
matters, as there are no bargains in sight at the present 
time. The coming election is regarded as of considerable 
importance and until that is out of the way it is not likely 
that much business will be done. The market is hard to 
quote with much exactness, but the following are as near 
as can be given as a fair average for foreign brands along- 
side ship, cargo lots $1 to $1.50 less: 

Low Phosphorus 

East Coast Bessemer 21.50 to 22.00 

No. 3 Middlesbro 21.00 to 21.50 

Scotch, No. 22.50 to 23.50 

Scotch, No. 3. 21.00 to 21.50 

Westphalian, 20.50 to 21.25 

American brands for city or nearby deliveries during the 
first half of next year may be quoted as follows, and $1 to 
$1.50 more for this year’s deliveries: 

No. 1 X Foundry 23.50 to $24.50 

No. 2 X Foundry 22.50 to 23.00 

No. 2 Plain iri 21.50 to 22.00 

Standard Gray Forge 20.75 to 21.25 

20.50 to 21.00 

Billets.—The market is in a transition condition and it 
is not clear what figures will have to be paid to get Steel. 
Western Steel is lower, but foreign Steel is still lower than 
American, although prices are not definitely settled yet. 
American may range from $30.50 to $31.50, delivered; Ger- 
man from $27.50 to $28.50, ex-ship, duty paid, but prices 
on the latter are necessarily governed by the conditions on 
which it is bought. Importers who have to take all the 
risks incident to business of that character, must have a 
fair margin to work on. The first named figure is there- 
fore for lots of several thousand tons each, cash against 
bills of lading, the latter quotation being for broken lots 
on the usual American credits. 

Plates.—The demand is very good and prices stronger, 
particularly for short deliveries. The mills have been mak- 
ing rather a small output, owing to the scarcity of fuel and 
delayed shipments of Pig Iron, but they hope to do better 
during the coming month. A very large business could be 
done if mills saw their way clear to accept it, but the dis- 
position is to give the preference to their regular trade, which 
has been exceedingly good during the past two or three years. 
The increased capacity of the mills appears to be fully offset 
by the increased demand from their regular trade. Prices un- 
changed, but strong, as follows: Small lots, 2.10c. to 2.15¢e.; 
carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 2c. to 2.05c.; Universals, 
2c. to 2.05c.; Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Fire Box, 2.25c. to 
2.30c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; Charcoal Plates, C. H. No. 
1, 2%c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange, 3c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire 
Box, 3\4c. 

Structural Material.—There seems to be a gradual 
catching up on back orders, and while there is no scarcity 
of business, prices are slowly working toward a lower basis. 
Special prices are sometimes held at a considerable premium, 
but in ordinary cases 2c. to 2.25c. appears to be the usual 
range. On large orders, subject to delivery in 60 or 90 days, 
1.75¢. to 1.85c. can be done, but all depends on what may be 
wanted, and when it is wanted. 

Bars.—The market is easy and in spots prices are a shade 
lower, but no official notice of change has been made so far. 
The understood price for Refined Bars has been 1.92c. as a 
minimum for carload lots, but that figure has been shaded, 
and there is reason to believe that 1.85c. to 1.90c. can be 
done on a nice specification. Steel Bars can be done at 
1.75¢. to 1.85c., except for large sizes, which are scarce and 
command special rates. 


$22.00 to $22.50 


Old Material.—There is a fair demand, although prices 
are in shade lower, but the market has no 
distinct features either way. The followihg are the bids 
and offers for lots delivered in buyers’ yards: 

PINNING Sens ie eg. i a er $21.50 to $22.00 

Heavy Steel Scrap 20.50 to 21.25 

Low Phosphorus Scrap 26.50 to 27.50 


some cases a 


October 30, 1002 


26.50 
25.00 
31.00 
20.00 
24.50 
21.00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00 


a Brrr oreo eee 25.50 to 
Old Iron Rails 24.50 to 
ee Ce ss Ce thee eeee eee VaaeS 30.00 to 
Old Car Wheels.... 19.00 to 
Choice Serap, R. R, 23.50 to 
Country Scrap 20.00 to 
Machinery Cast 19.50 to 
No. 2 Light Scrap 17.00 to 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary) 14.50 to 
ia OR ee eee 16.00 to 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy 17.00 to 
Cast Borings 10.00 to 
Stove Plate 15.00 to 


Imports—For the week ending October 25 are as 
lows : 


No. 1 Wrought.... 


Value. 
$15,559 
11.150 
1,324 
82,241 
4.463 
2.765 
85,161 
8,427 
14,998 


Tons. 
Iron Ore 
Ferromanganese 
Spiegeleisen 
Pig Iron 
Scrap Stee! 
Steel 
Steel Bars, Ingots, &c 
Beams, Angles, &c. 
Terne Plates 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN StTs., October 29, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 


The Pig Iron market as seen from this point of view 
seems featureless. There is but little Iron selling either North 
or South for nearby or extended deliveries. The demand 
for quick delivery Irons seems weaker and in some instances 
offerings are on a lower basis. A week ago the parties who 
had Southern Iron to offer were asking on the basis of $23, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry; now these same se! 
ers are quoting $22.50 and meeting with slack respons: 
Gray Forge for prompt shipment is being offered at $16 
Birmingham basis, and getting no buyers. A sale of 1000 
tons of Bessemer is reported on the basis of $23, Hanging 
Rock. A sale of 5 per cent. Silicon Iron at $31, f.o 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is also reported as sold from this point 
Perhaps the most important gossip which is current is th 
report that the conference of Southern interests in New 
York had decided to make the price for last half of next 
year on the basis of $17, Birmingham, for No. 2 Fou 
dry. Whether this turns out true or not it shows the wa) 
some thought as to values is tending. The Coke situatio 
is unchanged. Freight rate from the Hanging Rock dis 
trict is $1.10, and from Birmingham to Ohio River point 
$3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 1902 delivery, as f 
lows: 

.25 to $26.75 


Om on 


75 
24.75 


Southern Coke, No. a 
Southern Coke, No. ‘ 25.25 to 
Southern Coke, No. ¢ 24.25 to 
Soutkern Coke, No. « ... 22.00to 23.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 26.25 to 26.75 
Southern Coke, No. 25.25 to 25.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge 19.25 to 20 
Southern Coke, Mottled 19.25 to 20. 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1........ 80.10 to 32 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 see Ee ee Be 
Lake Superior Coke, No. ‘ 25.60 to 26 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.... 25.10 to 25.60 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


.25 to $29.25 
28.50 


Standard Southern Car Wheel 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 27.50 to 


Quotations for first six months of 1903, f.o.b, Cincinnat 
the buyer to assume freight difference which may exist at 
time of shipment, are as follows: 

75 to $24.00 


25 to 23.25 
.T5 to 22.75 
.25 to .75 
.25 to 5 
.25 to 25 
2.75 to .00 
25 to 23.25 


Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 2 

Southern Coke, No. ¢ 

Southern Coke, No. 4 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge 

Southern Coke, Mottled 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 60 to 10 

Lake Superior Coke, No, 2 25.60 to 10 
In reference to the quotations for 1903 it must be under 
stood that the minimum figures for Southern Irons are ap 
plicable to Virginia brands, and the maximum solely to thi 
Tennessee and Alabama product. 

Old Material.—The market shows but little chang 
Cast Scrap is stronger. We quote dealers’ buying price 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrat 
$21 per net ton; Cast Scrap, $18 per gross ton; Iron Rai 
$24.50 to $25, gross; Steel Rails, long, $24 to $24.50, gross 
Steel Rails, short, $18.50 to $19, gross; Iron Axles, $27 
to $28.25, net; Car Wheels, $21 to $21.50, gross. 

Plates and Bars.—lIron Bars in carload lots, 1.92 
with half extras; same, small lots, 2.20c., full extras; St¢ 
Bars, carload lots, 1.72c., with half extras; same, small lo 
2.20c., full extras. Plates are quoted nominally, 14-inch, 
carloads, 1.70c.; same, 3-16, 1.80c. As a matter of fa 
however, mills having Plates to ship are getting 2.15c. wit 
out trouble. I-Beams and Channels, 1.70c., base. All prices 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


The Dayton Coal & Iron Company, Limited, have mov: 
their offices to the northwest corner of Third and Walt 
streets. 





October 30, 1902 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, October 28, 1902. 
Iron Ore.—There has been a sharp conflict during the 
ist week between the shippers and the vessel owners over 
e carrying rates from the head of Lake Superior. The 
hippers agreed to an advance from 75dc. to 80c., but pro- 
sted against carrying the rates to 85c. from Duluth to Ohio 
rts. They backed up their refusal by withdrawing all of 
eir Ore from the market, sending only that material down 
he lake the movement of which had been provided for on 
ontracts. This produced the desired effect in a measure 
throwing the market into some confusion, from which the 
vessel men rallied in a few days, when they learned that a 
mnsiderable quantity of Ore still remained at the head of 
e lakes to come down in wild boats. The market strength- 
ned and then went to pieces, when the United States Steel 
Corporation announced that 80c. was their limit from Duluth 
is year, and that in order to retain the prices at that point 
ey intended to keep the boats of the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company in service longer than usual. It was at first in- 
tended to tie these boats up to the docks after the comple- 
yn. of another trip, but the decision to send them on two 
extra trips up the lakes has thrown such an unexpected 
\dditional supply of tonnage into the market as to completely 
surprise the vessel interests. The latter class immediately 
leserted the solid front which they have been showing to 
the shippers all fall, and some of the individual owners be- 
gan to take cargoes at the lower rate. With an increasing 
supply of Coal the market is strengthening some, but it need 
not be expected to change materially during the remaining 
portion of the season. November this year is ushered in 
with the lowest rates prevailing that have ever been paid to 
vessel interests. The Ore rates of carriage are: Duluth, 
S0c.; Marquette, T5c.; Escanaba, 60c. 


Pig Iron. Further complications have arisen during the 
eek from the continued shortage of Coke. In fact. it is 
now said that the week, which has just closed, has been the 
worst in the history of the present generation of Iron mak- 
evs for a Coke shortage. Ten of the furnaces in the Ma- 
honing valleys were banked all of last week, and while in 
some quarters the situation seems slightly improved this 
week, others are in such a plight that it will be necessary 
to suspend operations during the present week as well. Prior 
to that time the shortage of Coke had been so severe and 
constant that some of the furnaces were about to go on a 
schedule of three days’ idleness and four days of work, but 
from the present prospect it seems even impossible to main- 
tain such an unsatisfactory schedule as that. The situation 
is due to the railroad difficulties. The popular wrath against 
the Coal operators and the railroads owning them, while 
the Anthracite Coal strike was on, has induced those same 
individuals and companies, now that operation has been re- 
sumed, to cater to the pubiic wish by sending an unlimited 
supply of equipment into the Anthracite field without re- 
gard to the suffering of the other trades. The railroads have 
said that the welfare of the other interests is entirely sub- 
servient to the comfort of the people in the Eas\ who must 
have Coal. The consequent withdrawal of all of the cars 
and engines which had been loaned to roads in this territory 
by those in the East, and the addition to that number of 
certain equipment which really belongs here have caused 
such a shortage of transportation facilities that everything 
is being blocked, the Coke movement among other things. 
This constantly recurring necessity to bank the fires of the 
furnaces in the Valleys and elsewhere is, of course, having 
the most disastrous resuits upon the supply of Pig Iron. 
Many of the furnaces which have sold up as close as they 
dared to their full capacity for the first six months of the 
vear are finding themselves in this position. The sales 
amounted to half or perhaps three-quarters of their possible 
output for the first half of next year, and they would con- 
sequently have yet to sell anywhere from 1000 to 3000 tons 
per month on each furnace, and the producers are so far 
behind with their orders, due to a constant necessity to bank 
fires, that they will not complete deliveries now on their 
books before August 1. The furnaces which have any 
prospects of having any material for sale during the first 
half of next year other than that already provided for on 
contracts are very few, and it begins to look now as if 
even this surplus would be wiped out by other shortages of 
Coke, which are immediately ahead and that the furnaces al- 
ready in sore straits because they cannot deliver their ma- 
terial will find themselves even more encumbered. Such a 
situation, of course, makes it out of the question that there 
should be any material whatever for delivery during the re- 
mainder of this year, and also places the incidental con- 
sumer in a position where he must depend upon the for- 
‘ign markets for his material.¥ This dependence is complete 
‘or this year, and there promises to be a season next year 
when the consumers will likewise find themselves compelled 
to buy their Pig Iron abroad or go without it. Prices are 
jwooming. Foundry No. 1 has been quoted as high as $28, 
Valley furnace, while $25 is absolutely the minimum. South- 
ern No. 2 is now quoted at $20 as a minimum, Birmingham. 
Imported Iron prices do not change, despite a marked tend- 
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ency in that direction a short time ago. Nova Scotia No. 2 
is now bringing $23.50, delivered, and Scotch No. 1 $25.50, 
delivered, with the usual $1 difference on No. 2. In Basic 
Iron very little is being done because the Iron is so scarce. 
‘The furnaces had sold up their capacity more closely than 
the foundry furnaces and are feeling the Coke shortage more 
keenly. It cannot be learned that the consumers are re- 
ceiving any relief from abroad. The Bessemer furnaces are 
in about the same plight. Prices have not changed, the nom- 
inal quotation of Basic being $20.50 to $21, and that of Bes- 
semer for this year and first half of next year’s delivery $23. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—TIwo conditions are noted 
this week which conflict from two ends of the market. The 
shortage of Coke for the use of the furnaces brings back the old 
dread of a scarcity of Bessemer Pig Lron with which to make 
Steel and accentuates it. ‘The effects of this fear are seen all 
through the market, especially in -the prices demanded by 
the smaller mills and their unwillingness to take orders at 
the prevailing prices. On the other hand, one of the most 
consoling events of the past few months has been the re- 
flective effect of the ending of the Coal strike upon the con- 
sumers of material. The ending of the strike has wiped 
out seemingly all immediate fear of the recurrence of de- 
pressed conditions, and buying for next year’s delivery has 
been resumed on a very large scale. Plates have been the 
leading factor in the trade during the week, and it seems 
possible that the buying for the first half of next year is not 
over yet by any means. The larger mills have announced 
frequently that they have no more material for sale during 
the first half, which statement has come to be accepted by 
the consumers, who are going elsewhere for their material. 
The smaller mills, therefore, are beginning to reap a very 
rich harvest out of the needs of the consumers by taking 
large premiums on what they have to sell. The prevailing 
2c. to 2.10c., at the mill, but in some instances that 
has been exceeded. There is also a good demand for this 
Steel for delivery during the current year, and Coke sales 
are being made regularly. Jobbers have about all of their 
material sold for some time to come at 2.50c., Cleveland, on 
both Sheared and Universal Plates. The demand for Sheets 
does not seem to improve much. There was, of course, a 
short spurt of sales following the reduction, and the demand 
since then seems to have been constantly better than it was 
before, but there is still room for improvement. Prices 
on Sheets do not change from what they have been, namely: 
For No. 27 as a base on Black Sheets, 2.85c. to 2.95c. on 
carload lots at the mill, with store sales ranging from 3.10c. 
to 3.25c. On the same gauge of Galvanized Sheets the price 
is 3.70c. to 3.85c. There is a steady demand for 3-16-inch 
Plates at $2 a ton over the Plate quotations. Structural 
Steel has been a steady feature of the market within the 
last few days, and the buying is now quite heavy. The 
larger mills have still some uncovered capacity for first half 
delivery, and while they are not 'ooking for business, are in 
position to take more if it comes their way. This situation 
is assuring the consumers that for the time being they are 
freed from the machinations of the smaller mills, which are 
hanging off in the interest of premiums. The general feel- 
ing abroad is that the big demand for Structural Steel has 
not started as yet, and that when it does come the mills will 
be deluged to overflowing. The smaller mills are taking 
orders now only for the next rolling and refuse to sell ahead. 
They are making prompt deliveries, therefore, when they do 
take orders, sometimes sending their material within two or 
three days from the time the order is closed. On account of 
the prompt deliveries the smaller mills are having no difficulty 
in getting 2.50c. or better at the mill, while the jobbers who 
have any Iron for sale have been able to obtain from 2.50c. 
to 8c. There is a prospect for a good increase in business 
soon because more ship orders are coming and other big ton- 
nage is immediately ahead. The Bar Iron situation is not 
very alluring to the producers. The statements of different 
mills as to the price vary greatly. Some of them are quot- 
ing 1.80c., Youngstown, while the others are holding out for 
1.80c., Pittsburgh. From the demand for the material it 
seems that both are higher than consumers are willing to 
pay. Sales have been made at both prices, but this trade, in 
keeping with the other Iron articles, is weak. The mills 
have fought a decrease in the price because of the almost 
exorbitant price demanded for Mill Serap. The price of 
Bar Steel has been kept strong by the steady demand for it 
and the market has been in excellent condition. The pros- 
pects for future trade also seem brighter now than they have 
been for a number of weeks past. Bessemer Steel Bars are 
selling at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and Open Hearth Steel Bars at 
1.70c., Pittsburgh. sillets have about been holding their 
own this week, at $30, Pittsburgh, while the shutting out of 
the foreign material has preserved the home market for the 
home mills, which are not anxious to dispose of any mate- 
rial, having need for most of it in the production of Finished 
Steel. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market this week has pre- 
sented a further demand on the part of both mills and foun- 
dries for Scrap which the middlemen had some difficulty in 
filling. The prices are now to the point where if the 
mills use it they are likely to do so at a loss. The 


price 1s 
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prices remain unchanged as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $21, 
net; Iron Rails, $27.50, gross; Iron Axles, $28, net; Cast 
Borings, $12, gross; Wrought Turnings, $16.50, gross; Cast 
Scrap, $17.50, gross; Car Wheels, $19, gross; Heavy Melt- 
ing Steel, $19, gross; Old Steel Rails, $20, gross. 


Birmingham. 


1902. 


To say that the market is unchanged about expresses the 
situation. The demand continues as has heretofore been 
stated for moderate sized and small lots for prompt and 
nearby delivery, and there is practically no change in prices. 
It still happens that when a buyer cannot get what he wants 
he takes what he can get, and the little that is offering finds 
ready buyers of No. 2 Foundry at $25, while No. 1 Foundry 
sold also at $25. Gray Forge is yet quoted at irregular 
prices at all the way from $16 up to $19. A reliable party 
though assured your correspondent that some could be had 
at $17, but it should be borne in mind that but little of 
any grade can be had at any price. As to price of Iron far 
first half 1903 delivery, there is still the same irregularity. 
It was quoted at $21, but your correspondent ran upon 
sales at $23. The seller who has none to sell generally 
quotes the lowest. The rate fixed at a meeting in New York 
last week will be the prevailing rate for awhile anyway 
for last half of 1993. Some inquiry has been received and 
some sales have been reported, but your correspondent has 
failed to confirm them so far. 

Some mention was made in the last letter of the im- 
portation of Scotch Iron. The greater part of this lot has 
been placed, butt the ruling price is withheld. It is safe to 
say that it was less then the price of domestic Iron. The 
importation of further lots is a matter of conjecture. So 
far as the prospects here are concerned there is little danger 
of our make getting in the way of its sale for some time 
to come, as deliveries on old business are still greatly be- 
lated and will ve for months. 

The banking of several furnaces during the recent strike 
lowered our production, which had been far below maximum 
capacity. But we are about back to where we were when 
that untoward event occurred, and the prospects for a steady 
continvance of production seem at the present to be very 
good. The belief has deepened into a strong conviction that 
before we can get best results all the means for making 
Iron must be modernized. With that idea in view the Ten- 
nessee Company have under consideration the erection of 
two or three modern furnaces of large size in addition to 
what they already have in blast, so that the total capacity 
will be sufficient to absorb their Coal and Coke output. It 
is a noticeable fact that in all the improvements being made 
the principals are stickers for the latest improvements. It 
is reported that the Republic Company contemplate and 
are preparing to renovate their property here to attain 
greatest results. It is whispered that another company is 
being formed to build a furnace plant. The names of, some 
of the members include those who have been and some who 
are yet active in the Iron world. 

The Williamson Furnace was blown in the past week 
and had a successful opening. The company operating it 
will be regularly in the market as sellers of Iron. But the 
capacity is limited, being only 80 to 85 tons. 

The construction force on the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road have commenced operations between Irondale and Coal 
City, and the work will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 
They are inviting bids for the grading of their yards in the 
city extending from Twenty-fourth to Thirty-second streets. 
But it will be a year before we derive any benefit from it. 
The Belt Line have executed a mortgage for $1,000,000 to 
an Eastern company, and will place that important auxiliary 
in first-class shape. When the Electric Railway completes 
the work it is doing in the way of improvements and ex- 
tensions now under way it will have expended $2,500,000. 
It is about concluding the installation of an additional 10,- 
000 horse-power capacity to its outfit, the work being done 
here. 

Our labor troubles seem to be coming to a head, as in- 
junctions have been secured hy several foundry firms against 
the malcontents, restraining them from interfering with 
their property or business. The laws of this State are very 
strict on this subject. Their issuance has had a very quieting 
effect. The machinists’ strike has about petered out. They 
have only worked to the injury of both employer and em- 
ployee, and have greatly cut into the manufacturing profit, 
and caused much business to be diverted from us, besides 
planting the seeds of distrust between employer and em- 
ployee. The various shops report comparatively little new 
Lusiness. not because it was not tendered, but because they 
were afraid to take it. In some cases barracks had to be 
improvised and the workmen housed and fed by employers to 
protect them from assault and outrage. 

The situation in Coke is unchanged, and sales vary all 
the way from &7 to $7.75. It is eagerly taken at these 
prices. The outlook is poor for much improvement in the 
near future. In Coal the situation is strong, and the de- 
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mand is beyond supply. This is in part owing to the s 
ity of cars for which there is a never ceasing demand. 

Iron Ore is unchanged, with Red running from S5c 
$1.25, and Brown Ore $1.50 to $1.75. The lower fig 
prevail only where contracts exist. 

The establishment of a large trust and savings bank 
announced, in which local and Eastern capital will fig 
One feature of it will be the declination of the usual 
mercial business and paper. It will have a large capit 

The Central Coal & Iron Company, at Tuscaloosa, 
establishing at their mines in Tuscaloosa County a | 
matic plant for their working, and others will follow 
example as soon as circumstances permit. The scarcity 
labor is forcing the adoption of all labor saving applian 
in production. Among the important contracts under y 
can be mentioned one large pumping engine for the 7; 
nessee Company, whose capaciiy will be 6,000,000 gal 
The Hardie-Tynes Company will build it. 

Our Athletic Club has broken ground for a new building 
to cost over $40,000 and to be one of the finest fitted bi 
ings in the South. Articles of incorporation have been f{ 
for another ice company, to be capitalized at $100,000, 
papers of incorporation were taken out for a large li) 
stable, the company being capitalized at $40,000. Five 
loads of boilers have been shipped from Indianapolis to 
used in the mines now heing opened by the Alabama St 
& Wire Company, near Bessemer, and more are to follow. 

Structural Material for our second sky scraper has be 
arriving of late and is being rapidly placed in position. |) 
a short time and just as soon as arrangements can be m 
for delivery of material work will commence on the third or 
Everywhere you go in the district you are greeted with 
sound of the saw and the hammer, and every day adds 
what has already been done. Sufficient contracts have 
ready been let to insure an active winter, and more are by 
matured that will carry us forward another year. 


St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, October 29, 1902.—( By Telegraph. ) 


Pig Iron.—Changes of any particular note are lacking 
in the Pig Iron situation at this point. Shipments are not 
coming forward any freer, although it is said the furnac: 
situation in the matter of production is improving, but th: 
railway facilities are not adequate for prompt movement o 
the product. Spot Iron in small lots is in demand, but larg 
er requirements seem to be pretty well covered for the firs 
half. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry 
Southern, 2 Foundry 
Southern, Foundry 
Southern, Foundry. 
No. 1 Soft 

No. 2 Soft 

Gray Forge 

Southern Car Whee! Iron baa 
Malleable Bessemer vee 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon iin Oe 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1 52a 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2 oma 
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Bars.—The trade for Bars reported by the mill repr: 
sentatives at this point is said to be on an active and ir 
creasing scale. Bookings for next year’s delivery show 
very well, and negotiations of a number of substantial rv 
quirements are pending. Jobbers continue to report a ver 
good volume of trade from their stores. We quote from th: 
mills: Iron Bars at 1.90c. to 1.95c., and Steel Bars at 1.80 
to 1.90e. Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 2.25c., and Steel Bars 
at 2.25c. 


Rail and Track Supplies.—The report from this « 
partment of the market is very favorable, and the volun 
of business being negotiated from day to day for 1903 de! 
ery is large. No important changes in the general situati 
and prices. We quote as follows: Splice Bars at 2.10 
Bolts. with Square Nuts, at 3c. to 3.10c.; Hexagon Nut 
3.25¢. to 3.30c., and Spikes at 6.60c. to 6.75c. 


Angles and Channels.—The store trade coming to t 
jobbers in Small Angles and Channels is in very fair volun 
and new inquiry continues to show improvement. For ! 
terial of this class 2.50c., base, is asked from store. 


Pig Lead.—The market for Pig Lead continues to sli 
steadiness, and the price-list shows but slight variation fr 
day to day. We continue to quote Chemical at 4c 
4.0214c., and Desilverized at 4.02%4c. to 4.05c. 


Zinc.— Activity in the Spelter market is not very p: 
nounced just at this time, but the market seems to be 
good strong shape with prospects of renewed activity. V 
quote 5.20c. bid and 5.25c. asked. 


C. A. Stevenson Pig Iron & Coke Company, Cor 
monwealth Trust Building, have been appointed exclusi\ 
selling agents in St. Louis and Western Territory of the I 
Follette Coal, Iron & Railway Company, 
Iron, at La Follette, Tenn. 
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French Iron Market. 


PARIS, October 7, 1902. 


[he general situation is not brilliant, the Iron trade 
plaining quite generally of the prices of fuel, and claim- 
a good part of the responsibility for the present prices 
due to the attitude of the collieries. It is remarked, how- 
r, that some of the leading merchants are coming forward 
h inquiries. For some time past they have been taking 
retty large tonnage, but do not close business until after 
onged negotiations. Home consumption is declining 
re and more, and our rolling mills and foundries must 
er cut down production or must endeavor to find new 
‘kets abroad. ‘The statistics of our commerce show much 
is significant in this respect. Thus during the first 
it months of the present year we have exported 136,500 
s of Pig Lron as compared with only 54,800 tons during 
corresponding period of 1901. 
In finished [ron products the figures are respectively 33,- 
B 1 and 20,200 tons, while for finished Steel the exports 
ve been 78,000 tons during the first eight months of 1902 
compared with 30,000 tons during the first eight months 
1901. 

or the first eight months of 1901 and 1902 the imports 
ive shown a decline. Thus in Pig Iron they fell off from 

13,000 to 26,500 tons. In finished Iron products from 26, 
%0 to 17,700 tons, and in finished Steel from 6500 to 3600 

The following table shows the imports and exports wu 
r the drawback system for the first eight months of the 


ws 
Temporary imports, Re-exports, 
¢ eight months. eight months 
1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 
Bo See ooo 1 O0,200 61,622 55,332 59,178 
: PinigneG. BIGM iss. ic cc tes 4,114 6,079 6,778 4,379 
CU Sib teks wee 1,375 1,781 1,880 1,856 
Finigme® BtOCl.«. cs caccs 1,595 1,042 2,366 861 


A question which at this time is engaging the interest 
the French Iron industry is the study of the new Iron 
Ore deposits in the district of Briey, Muerthe-et-Moselle. 
According to the most recent analysis it appears that this 
new district contains a deposit of Iron Ore superior to any 
ther known in Europe, and the French [ron trade would 
through these new deposits be assured of a supply of Ore for 
several centuries. 
But unfortunately Ore deposits do not suffice for the 
ianufacture of Pig Iron and its products. Coal and Coke 
ire necessary, and from this point of view the new region 
s unfortunately placed since it must draw either upon the 
north from the Pas de Calais district, from Belgium or from 
Westphalia. 
Coke must, therefore, traverse several hundred kilome 
ters in order to reach the furnaces. It must bear the cost 
of transportation and duties, which in certain instances 
imount to more than the cost at the initial point. No one 
will doubt that if the works of the Muerthe-et-Moselle dis- 
trict had fuel close by, the development of the Iron indus- 
try of the district would proceed at an extraordinary rate. 
All other industries would be gainers, and new ques would 
be created in this region. 
For a long time the question has been agitated whethe1 
' there Was not a chance to secure coal in this district. Nu 
merous borings have been carried out between Forbach 
Faulkuemont and Rouley. The point has been raised that 
the Saarbruecken Basin may extend into the Muerthe-et 
Moselle department. This search has led to the following 

S conclusions : The coal if it could be found would be at a very 
great depth, yet it is possible that success might crown these 
efforts. 

Returning to the market situation, we note that the 
Steel works and the rolling mills generally lack regular and 
issured work. No official lowering in prices has been made, 
ut concessions are openly accorded. 

The construction shops are somewhat better supplied 
with new work for the navy and the railroads. The boiler 
vorks are a little more actively employed, and some impor 
tant orders are in sight. Foundries are less favored, and 
irders have become pretty scarce so that a number of thi 
orks are idle during a part of every week. 

The pubiic foundries continue to complain of the sitna 

m, which is rendered difficult by the slight consumption 
it home. Those whose cost is too high to allow them to ex 
ort are cutting down their production. Others bette 
juipped and better situated are selling for export. This sit 
iation is partly due to the enormous development of 
tric lighting, so that the gas works are not extending their 
erritory to any extent. 

The Pipe industry had a period of prosperity when there 
vere few foundries manufacturing Cast Iron Pipe, and 
when all the large towns were extending their systems. 
However, this prosperity in itself led to the erection of 
foundries, and while production was increasing consumption 
vas declining, the large centers of population having estab- 
shed their net work of Pipe lines. 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Telegraph.) 
sUILDING, October 29, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market has reached the condi- 
tion that it is not a question of price, but where to find any 
Iron for sale. ‘Twenty-three dollars at Valley furnaces has 
been offered for Bessemer Iron for November and Decem- 
ber shipment, while offers of $21 at furnace for Bessemer 
lron for first six months of next year have been turned 
down. The situation has been aggravated by the difficulty 
that furnacemen are having in placing contracts for Coke. 
While the leading Coke interest has announced that its 
price for Furnace Coke for next year will be $3 a ton, yet 
it is understood that owing to larger demands of identified 
interests the Frick Coke Company will not be able to furnish 
Coke to a number of furnaces that they have heretofore 
supplied, and other sources will have to be looked to, which 
perhaps may not be able to furnish the Coke. It is claimed 
that offers of $4 for Furnace Coke for next year have been 
vefused until the situation becomes clearer. In fact, it is 
commencing to look a good real as though there will not be 
Coke enougn to go around. It is not unlikely that it will 
be the the Coke interest to take care of constituent 
companies before giving Coke to outside parties. A number 
ot deals have been made in the past week for Coal lands in 
the Connellsville region and very fancy prices are 
Coking Coal properties. We quote Bes- 
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some 
paid for 
semer Vig Lron for delivery this year at $23 to $23.50, mak- 
er’s furnace. For next year’s delivery $21 or better would 
probably be paid. The fact that the leading Coke interests 

ve fixed prices for next year’s Coke will probably open up 
3 tue deal for the purchase by the United States Steel 

rporation of a large block of Bessemer Iron from the 
k‘urnace Asssociation, for delivery all through 
commencing April. The quantity will not be 
less than 200,000 tons and it may be 300,000 tons or more. 
The Pig Iron situation as it now exists indicates a large 
shortage of metal through the winter months, and for this 
reason heavy importations of German Iron are not unlikely. 
We quote Forge Iron for delivery this year at $21.50 to 
$21.75, but note that there is very little demand. For next 
year’s delivery contracts for Forge Iron have been made 
at $21 at furnace, equal to $21.75, Pittsburgh. No. 2 
Foundry Iron for delivery next $21.50 to 
$22 at maker’s furnaces. 

Steel.—The Steel market is quiet, buyers 
holding off in anticipation of lower prices. However, we can 
state that the Stee! market is stronger than for some time, 
partly due to the fact that no foreign Steel whatever is be- 
ing offered. No decision has yet been reached in regard to 
the import duty. We Bessemer Billets at $29.50 to 
$30, and Open Hearth at $32 to $55, depending on carbons. 
Sheet Bars, for which there not much demand, are held at 
$50 to $31, maker’s mill. 

Sheets.—A slightly better demand for Sheets is reported, 
and specifications on old contracts are said to be coming in 
more freely than for some time. It is not believed that there 
will be any further reduction in price of Sheets, and for this 
reason a better buying movement is anticipated. 

Ferromanganese.—We note the sale of a lot of German 
Ferro at $52, Pittsburgh. 
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The two principal items of interest in the Lron trade 
this week are the settlement of the wage reduction on ex- 
port Tin Plate and the announcement by the leading Coke 
interest that the price of Blast Furnace Coke for next year 
shipment will be $3 a ton. Full details of the Tin Plate 
settlement are given elsewhere in this issue. In regard to 
the Coke situation we can state that commencing January 
1, 1903, the H. C. Frick Coke Company will handle the 
product of the mines and ovens of the United States Steel 
Corporation only. The output of the several Coke producers 
in the Connellsville region, which the Frick Coke Company 
have been handling in the past, aggregating 75,000 to 90,000 
tons per month, will be marketed after this year by the 
producers themselves, or through some other channel. Be- 
cause of the inability of the railroads entering the Coke 
region to furnish full and satisfactory transportation it can 
be stated that the H. C. Frick Coke Company will not take 
any contracts for Foundry or Crushed Coke for 1908 de- 
livery. This is a radical departure on the part of this con- 
cern and has been brought about solely by the existing poor 
transportation facilities. The fact that the Frick Coke 
Company have made a price on Furnace Coke for next year 
indicates that it will be the policy of that concern to market 
their surplus Coke in the future as they have in the past. It 
is understood that the amount of Coke thus marketed, how- 
ever, will be much less next year than heretofore, for the 
reason that early next year four new blast furnaces now 
under construction, two at Bessemer, one at Rankin and 
ore at Mingo Junction, will be completed, and these four 
furnaces will take upward of 1,000,000 tons of Coke, all of 
which will be supplied by the H. C. Frick Coke Company. 
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This amount of Coke will therefore be taken out of the 
general market. It was the expectation of the Frick Coke 
Company to have at least 600 new ovens in the Pocahontas 
region completed by January 1 next, but owing to delay in 
receiving equipment and also by the railroads in delivering 
materials, it will probably be April or later before any ovens 
have been completed in this region. The action of the lead- 
ing interest in putting the price of Furnace Coke at $3 a 
ton will no doubt be generally commended by the trade as 
carrying out the announced conservative policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation. In view of the present high prices 
of Pig Iron and the outlook that these high prices will be 
maintained all through the coming year, $3 a ten for Coke 
is certainly a conservative price. Aside from the above 
there is nothing of special interest to be noted in the Iron 
trade this week. The amount of tonnage that is being placed 
is fairly satisfactory, but is not so heavy as in the early 
part of the year and in the summer months. It is believed, 
however, that the settlement of the Tin Plate scale, the fix- 
ing of the price for Furnace Coke and the reduction in 
prices on Sheets and Wire products, will give the market a 
stability that it has not had for some time and that a better 
buying movement will be the result. None of the mills are 
in distress for tonnage, aside from Tin Plate, Sheets and 
Wire products, and it is believed demand for these products 
will soon show a material increase. In regard to the out- 
look for 1903, it may be stated that it is entirely satisfactory 
to the leading interests and it is believed next year will 
prove to be one of the best years the Iron trade has ever had. 


Muck Bar.—The market is very quiet, there being prac- 
tically no buyers and prices are weak. We quote local 
makes of Muck Bar at $35.50 to $36, delivered Pittsburgh, 
but note that*Kastern Bar is being offered at $34 or lower, 
delivered in this market. A local consumer has recently 
bought a round tonnage of Eastern Muck Bar at about the 
ahove price. 

Spelter.—Vl’rompt Spelter is still very difficult to obtain, 
and is held at abceut 5.33%4c., Pittsburgh. Futures are held 
at about 5.27c., and we note a sale of 150 tons of Prime 
Western Spelter for future delivery at that price. 


Structural Material.—A very heavy tonnage continues 
to be placed and a great deal of work is in sight. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad will place contracts in a few days for 
bridge work involving about 20,000 tons. Other Eastern 
roads are in the market for a large tonnage. A good many 
local jobs are being placed, taking anywhere from 300 to 
1000 tons each. None of the Structural mills are in posi- 
tion to make deliveries inside of three or four months, while 
the leading interest is reported to be sold up solid for first 
half of next year. Shipments continue to be much retarded 
by lack of railroad facilities and scarcity of fuel is caus- 
ing a great deal of inconvenience at the different works. An 
item of interest in the Structural trade is that the Carnegie 
Steel Company wiil probably build a very large Angle mill 
at Howard. Prompt Beams and Channels continue to bring 
2l4c. to 3c. a lb. and higher. Building construction of all 
kinds is being greatly retarded by difficulty in securing de- 
liveries of material. Official prices, which applied only on 
indefinite delivery of Structural Shapes, are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 
1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inch, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c. ; 
Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 1.85c. 


Plates.—The market continues extremely active, and 
mills that can make deliveries of Plates within two or three 
months are getting from 1.85c. to 2c., at mill. The minimum 
price of a local mill is 1.85¢. for deliveries within three or 
four months. It looks as though there would be a famine 
in the Plate trade, all the mills being heavily sold up and 
tonnage is still coming in at a very heavy rate. It is re- 
ported that 25,000 to 30,000 tons have been placed by boat 
builders within the past two weeks for deliveries running 
over six months of next year. Several large lots of Plates 
for shipment this year have been sold at 2c., Pittsburgh, and 
even higher prices are reported. Official prices, which ap- 
ply only on indefinite deliveries of Plates, are as follows: 
Tank Plate, 14-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 
1.60¢., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c. ; 
Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufactur- 
ers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 
1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it 
ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. 
extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; 
gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quo- 
tations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than 
carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. 


Hoops and Bands.—A material improvement in ton- 
nage is reported, and we are advised that official prices are 
being firmly held. We quote Hoops at 1.90c. for 250-ton lots 
and over and 2c. in carloads. Bands are 1.90c. for Besse- 
mer stock, 12-gauge and heavier, while for Open Hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote German Ferro 
at $51.25 to $51.50, and English at $52.50, Pittsburgh, in 
large lots. There is not much doing, as leading consumers 
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Small lots of foreig 
No domestic is beir 


are covered tor a long period ahead. 
Ferro bring $54 to $55, Pittsburgh. 
offered. 

Bars.— A fair amount of new tonnage in Bars is being 
placed, and while the mills could probably handle a larg: 
none of the makers are badly in need of o 
Tonnage being placed at the present time is confins 
mostly to immediate requirements. Specifications on o 
contracts are coming in in a fairly satisfactory manner. We 
quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at mill. All specifications for les 
than 2000 Ibs. of a size subject to the following differenti; 
extras: Quantities less than 2000 Ibs., but not less than 100i 
Ibs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30 
per lb. extra, the total weight of a size to determine the extr 
regardless of length. We quote Iron Bars at 1.80c. to 1.85: 
in carloads and 1.90¢. in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, ha 
extras as per National card. 

Rods.—The market continues quiet, but prices are fairly 
firm. We quote Bessemer Rods at $36 and Open Hearth at 
$37, Pittsburgh. On an attractive order it is possible thes 
prices would be slightly shaded. 

Sheets.—A fair amount of tonnage is being placed, bu 
the mills could take care of a very much larger business if it 
was being offered. It is claimed the recent reduction in pric: 
of Sheets lras not helped demand to any great extent. Ship 
ments from ithe mills continue to be very much retarded by 
the lack of cars and motive power. The mills are also ham 
pered by reason of lack of fuel, and a number of plants hav: 
been idle recently for one or two days at a time, waiting for 
fuel to arrive. For 500-bundle lots and over we quote No. 27 
Biack Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 
2.65¢., and No. 28 at 2.75c. For carload lots No. 27 is held at 
2.70c, and No. 28 at 2.80c. Jobbers charge the usual ad 
vances for small lots from store. We quote Galvanized 
Sheets, No. 27 Gauge, at 3.60c., or 75 and 10 per cent. off 
list, and No. 28 at 3.85c.,sor about 75 and 10 off list. All 
above prices are f.o.b. at mill. Shipments of Sheets from 
the different mills are being very much retarded by tack of 
cars and motive power, and one leading interest advise us 
that their shipping department was shut down recently for 
one whole day awaiting cars. 

Merchant Steel.—Demand for Crucible Steel is fairly 
heavy and some good sized orders are also being placed foi 
Machinery Steel. The mills are pretty comfortably filled, 
but there is a good deal of new competition and concessions 
in prices are frequent. We quote: ‘Tire, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; 
Spring, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; Toe Calk, 2.30c. to 2.40c., base: 
Sleigh Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.25c. Differentials are as follows: 
than 2000 Ibs. of a size and not less than 1000 
Ibs., 10c. advance ; less than 1000 Ibs. of a size, 30c. advance ; 
Cold Rolled Shafting is 47 per cent. off in carloads and 42 
per cent, in less than carloads delivered in territory east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers. ‘Tool Steel is 
6Yoc. to 10c. for ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for 
special grades. 

Merchant Pipe.—The change in discounts in Iron Boil- 
er Tubes announced last week, instead of being a reduction, 
Was an advance of about 5 per cent. The error occurred 
through telephonic transmission. It is probable that the 
keen competition of outside mills will force the leading 
interest to revise discounts on the smaller sizes of Merchant 
Pipe before long and put them on a lower basis. The trade 
have this steadily in mind and purchases of Pipe ranging in 
size from 4% to 4 inch are mostly in small lots, jobbers be- 
ing desirous of having as light stocks as possible in view 
of the probable reduction in prices which seems imperative. 
As yet no announcement has come from the National Tube 
Company of any change in prices. Discounts on carload 
lots on which an extra 10 per cent., and occasionally a 
heavier discount, is allowed are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd. 

kK to 14 inch, inclusive 48 


% to 12 inch, inclusive 55 

Boiler Tubes.—The announcement last week by the 
National Tube Company of an advance of about 5 per cent. 
on Iron Boiler Tubes was a surprise to the trade. These 
new discounts for carload lots are as follows: 


business, yet 


ders 


Less 


Iron Boiler Tubes. 

1 to 1% inches and 6 to 13 inches.... 

2% to 5 inches 

1% to 2% inches.... 

Skelp.—There is practically no demand and the market 
is very weak. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.95c. to 
1.9714c. and Sheared at. 2.05c. to 2.10c., delivered Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—The announcement that the leading Coke interest 
have fixed the price of Blast Furnace Coke for all of next 
year delivery at $3 a ton is fully referred to in the opening 
of this report. It is a fact, however, that contracts for 
Furnace Coke have been made for next year delivery at 
$3.50 to $4 a ton. The car and motive power situation is 
about as bad as it possibly could be, and it is said that less 
Coke is being shipped now than at this time last year, in 
spite of the present heavy demand. Furnaces are running 
from hand to mouth on Coke supply, and every day from 
three or four to eight or ten stacks are banked, waiting for 
fuel. Prompt Coke continues to command anywhere from 
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$8 to $10 and $12 a ton. The output of Coke last week in 
the upper and lower Connellsville regions was over 300,000 
ons, and shipments show a falling off of nearly 1000 cars 
ver the previous week. Contracts for Foundry Coke for 
shipment in first six months of next year are being made at 
$4.50 to $5 a ton. 





New York. 


NEw York, October 29, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for prompt delivery has fallen 
ff somewhat, buyers expecting that shipments on old con- 
tracts from the furnaces affected by the Anthracite Coal 
strike will be more liberal. Foreign Iron is being offered 

a moderate extent. The room on the regular lines by 
which the mass of small parcels is handled is pretty well 
taken up to the end of the year. The leading Southern mak- 
rs, including the Tennessee, Sloss-Sheffield, Republic, Vir- 
ginia and Allegheny and Low Moor companies, have decided to 
iame prices on the basis of $20 per ton for No. 2 Birming- 
ham, for delivery during the second half of 1903. We under- 
stand that some small sales at this price have been consum- 
mated. For delivery in the first half of 1903 the following 
quotations are made: Northern Iron, at tidewater, No. 1 X, 
$23.75 to $24.75; No. 2 X, $22.50 to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, 
$21.50-to $21.75. Tennessee and Alabama brands, in New 
York and vicinity: No. 1 Foundry, $24 to $24.50: No. 2 
Foundry, $28.50 to $24; No. 3 Foundry, $22 to $22.50. 

Steel Rails.—While some of the Eastern mills are 
known to be far behind in their deliveries, the Western mills 
are turning out a heavy tonnage, in some cases considerably 
above that expected. Still a certain demand for prompt 
delivery cannot be filled and some of it may go to foreign 
mills, whose prices have weakened somewhat lately. On 
the other hand, the financing of some extensive trolley lines 
has not proceeded satisfactorily during the money squeeze 
and the builders have asked that deliveries be delayed. We 
continue to quote $28 at Eastern mill. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The trade look with some interest for 
developments at Philadelphia, reports being current that 
bids for a large quantity of Pipe will shortly be asked for. 
The demand for small lots keeps up very well. Prices, tide- 
water delivery, are as follows: 6 and 8 inch, $36; 12-inch, 
$36.50; larger sizes, $35.75, gross ton. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The event of the week is 
the placing of large orders for bridge work by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. Instead of 18,000 tons, on 
which bids were invited from various bridge companies, the 
railroad company placed orders aggregating 31,000 tons, 
divided among a number of works, all for early delivery, not 
to extend beyond six months. This was wholly unexpected, 
but it shows that it is not impossible to secure fairly good 
deliveries of bridge material, despite the reports that the 
works are all crowded with orders. Business in other direc- 
tions is reported excellent by the bridge companies. The 
outlook for the Structural trade in the building line is not 
so rosy as it has been. Builders and contractors are begin- 
ning to feel that prices are likely to sag and are holding off, 
They are also influenced by the high cost of labor and the 
possibility of an advance being asked by the Structural Steel 
workers. We quote, at tidewater, as follows, but for small 
lots and prompt delivery much higher prices are being ob- 
tained for Structural Material and for Plates: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 2c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. to 2.25c. 
Tees, 2c. to 2.25c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2.10c. 
to 2.25e. Sheared Steel Plates are 2.10c. for Tank, 2.20c. 
for Flange, 2.35c. to 2.40c. for Fire Box. tefined Bars 
are 1.95c. to 2c.: Soft Steel Bars, 1.95c. to 2.10c. Foreign 
Beams are 1.80c. and Angles 1.90c., ex-ship, New iork, in 
500-ton lots or greater. 


Old Material.—The Eastern demand continues light and 
prices are nominal, except on Wrought Scrap, which for 
some reason displays a tendency to advance. Selling quota- 
tions are as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars in this vicinity: 


One team, Taties .. phic Sawai ce ccs vcs. SRW Gatco 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
telaying Rails, heavy sections........ 99.00 to 30.00 
Relaying Rails. lighter sections....... 34.00 to 35.00 
Ce Se. Wee we eewi cos Cee wecsiees 20.00 to 20.50 
Cle Tree Car BRI c6c csc cess pevsves 27.00 to 28.00 
Ce, CGE, COP BRIO os erinicsie vances en 25.00 to 26.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 22.00 to 23.00 
TIGGE BCPA s oc ccvwcecetvcticssceees 20.00 to 21.00 
ee ee ee Saree 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
BtOVe PIAlO.. cc ccccscaccsesesscccves 13.00 to 14.00 
Wrought Turnings, delivered at mill... 16.50 to 4 50 

0.5 


Cast Borings, delivered at mill....... 10.00 to 


The Sheffield Coal & Iro& Company, who purchased the 
three furnaces at Sheffield, Ala., from the Tennessee Coal, 
[ron & Railroad Company, have appointed Rogers, Brown & 
Co. sole selling agents. In purchasing the plant no orders 
for Pig Iron were assumed by the Sheffield Coal & Iron Com- 
nany, and they are therefore in position to take orders for 
mmediate delivery, as well as for the future. 


Metal Market. 


New YORK, October 29, 1902. 

Pig Tin.—While there has been little business on cor 
sumptive account prices have been advanced steadily during 
the last few days. The market has been quiet throughout 
the week, as consumers are buying from hand to mouth. 
The upward movement was started with advancing the 
price of spot to 26.35c., from which point it has made steady 
gain, the closing market to-day quoting spot 26.75c. t 
2714. November delivery was quoted 26.45c. to 26.55¢c. The 
London market opened up at £119 2s. 6d. for spot, and closed 
to-day at £120 12s. 6d. for spot and £119 10s. for futures. 
Arrivals so far this month zregate 21S8S tons, which fig- 
ures doubtless represent the entire month’s arrivals, as no 
more of the metal is expected during the balance of this 
week. <A large portion of the 2188 tons are still on ship- 
board, and it has been necessary to draw considerably froin 
warehouses. It is said that the statistics for the month wi! 
show fair deliveries. 

Copper.—The market is extremely dull with prices 
slowly receding. Demand for home consumption is small 
and that for export is still smaller proportionately. In 
Europe it is reported that American houses are offering 
freely at figures considerably lower than those quoted here. 
At the close to-day the market was as follows for delivers 
spot to December: Lake, 11.75c. to 11.95e.; Electrolytic 
and Casting, 11.60c. to 11.70c.; Standard, nominally llc. 
The London market declined steadily, closing £52 1s. 3d. 
for spot and £52 5s. for futures. Best Selected has made 
a net decline of 5 shillings during the week, the present 
quotation being £56. 

Pig Lead.—The market is devoid of an interesting fea- 
ture with the exception of the consolidation of the large cor 
sumers. In this connection there is nothing new, as the 
National Lead Company have not as yet issued the promised 
statement showing the details of the merger. The officia) 
price is still 4.12%4c. for Desilverized, spot, and 4.10¢., fv- 
tures. London is unchanged, at £10 15s. 
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Spelter.—The fire referred to in our last issue destroyed 
four of the five furnace buildings of the Edgar Zine Company, 
at Cherryvale, Kan. ‘This will necessarily cripple the works 
for a time, but the company have purchased sufficient meta! 
of other brands to protect their customers on orders placed 
prior to the fire. This was done before the news of the fire 
became known, and consequently there was no unfavorable 
effect felt in the market. The market for the metal has be- 
come a little easier and is quiet. The price of spot has de- 
clined here to 5.40c. to 5.45c. The St. Louis market quotes 
5.20c. to 5.22%e. London is unchanged, at £19 5s. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 7%%c.. 
Cookson’s 9\c., and other brands 714c. to Tie. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down to 
ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per Ib., according to 
size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
60c., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver.—The market is quiet and unchanged, the 
ruling quotations being $48 per flask of 76% lIbs., each in 
lots of 50 flasks or more. London is unchanged at £8 15s. 

Tin Plates.—While no official cut in prices has been 
made as yet every indication points to considerably lower 
prices ruling for the next quarter or such period after De- 
cember 1 as may be decided upon by the American Tin Plate 
Company. It is expected in the trade that the new price 
will be announced on November 1 or surely within the com- 
ing week. The present official price of $4.19 per box of 
Standard 100-lb. Cokes holds only until December 1. The 
unsettled state of trade in this article has been intensified by 
the acceptance of the workmen of a general reduction of 3 
per cent. in wages on all Tin Plate instead of a specific cut 
of 25 per cent. on export Plates. Word now comes to the 
effect that the Welsh Tin Plate trade have decided to re- 
taliate, and that the Welsh workmen will also stand a re- 
duetion in wages in order to maintain the business which 
they are now getting and which will perhaps help them in 
even greater competition with American makers. It is 
quite natural that under present conditions consumers are 
holding off to see what will happen. Even the independent 
product which has been somewhat lower in price than that 
of the American Tin Plate Company is not now finding pu: 
chasers. 


coi a 

Reports in the daily press that the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh had purchased 1000 acres 
of land at Girard, Pa., to be used as iron ore aocks and 
terminal facilities of the proposed new ore road to 
Pittsburgh, have been officially denied. No such pur- 
chase has been made 


The Ashland Iron & Mining Company, Ashland, Ky.. 
are considering the question of building another blast 
furnace, but nothing definite has been decided upon, and 
probably will not be for some time. 
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Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 27, 1902. 


A number of the Cieveland machinery dealers and manu- 
facturers experienced a falling off in business during the 
latter part of September, and the early part of this month, 
lue to the tight money market, combined with the uncer- 
tainty consequent with the coa! strike, but these conditions 
have passed and business in general is about up to, and in 
some cases better than that of the corresponding months 
last year. To say that every concern in this district has 
about all it can take care of truthfully covers the situation. 
There are numerous complaints that it is impossible to se- 
cure sufficient help of all classes, particularly skilled ma- 
chinists. Numerous concerns employing union men have 
applied to the district headquarters of the Machinists’ Union, 
but that organization has been unable to help matters. In the 
face of this almost unparalleled condition comes the news 
that this week there is to be held in this city a meeting of 
the heads of the Machinists’ Union, to consider ways and 
means to enforce the nine-hour system in all the shops of the 
‘ity. It is stated that at present only about one-third of 
the Cleveland factories are so-called nine-hour shops, and the 
majority of these shops are paying for 54 hours’ work per 
week, which are put in as the men prefer. 

President W. L. Brown of the American Shipbuilding 
Company reports a marked improvement in the deliveries of 
material needed by the various plants of the company. At 
present the company are about GO days behind their ex- 
pectations, owing to delays in material which can be traced 
back to the anthracite strike, but in event of prompt deliv- 
eries during the balance of the season the company expect to 
complete their vessel contracts almost on time. In view of 
this improved condition, it is quite probable that other ves- 
sel contracts will be closed within the next few weeks. 

The automobile industry is developing at an astonishing 
rate in this city and vicinity, and new concerns are con- 
stantly being heard from. ‘They are particularly active at 
this time, many concerns which have been experimenting 
having completed satisfactory productions, and are now get- 
ting ready to manufacture machines in large quantities for 
another season. Quite naturally machinery salesmen are 
following these concerns very closely, and they are securing 
some very good orders. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Company are now settled in 
their new plant, which is said to be the largest of its kind 
in the world. It covers about 5 acres, facing over 1700 feet 
on the main line of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, 5 miles west of the center of the city. The ma- 
chine and erecting shop is 100 x 300 feet, about one-half 
devoted to machine tools. Much new equipment has re- 
cently been purchased and other orders are being placed. 
Among the tools recently installed are: Two Becker-Brain- 
ard vertical millers, a Gisholt chucking lathe, a Lucas Ma- 
chine Company’s horizontal boring mill, eight Bardons & 
Oliver screw machines, three Brown & Sharpe automatic 
gear cutters, four Dreses, Mueller & Co.’s radial drill presses 
and a Landis Tool Company’s grinder. The Winton Com- 
pany will shortly employ 700 men, and expect to turn out 
1000 high priced automobiles the coming season. 

The Star Automobile Company have been organized by J. 
H. Van Dorn, E. I. Leighton, W. A. Dutton and Frank 
Schneider, all of whom are interested in the well-known gear 
manufacturing concern of the Van Dorn & Dutton Com- 
pany. They have been experimenting with gasoline automo- 
biles, and expect to increase their facilities to produce these 
machines in considerable quantity. 

The White Sewing Machine Company are preparing to 
push a new branch of the automobile business; the manu- 
facture of gasoline delivery wagons for light parcel deliv- 
ery. They are increasing their facilities for this work, and 
will shortly erect a large warehouse. 

The Osborn-Morgan Company, who have recently suc- 
ceeded the Amstutz-Osborn, have moved into a new factory 
near Case avenue and the Pennsylvania Railway, where they 
have commenced the manufacture of electric arc lamps. They 
are planning to erect another building where they will carry 
on the manufacture of automobiles with which they have 
been experimenting for some time. 

The Cleveland Automobile Company, of which A. L. 
Moore, formerly at the head of the Cleveland Machine Screw 
Company, 1s president, have opened warerooms and an as 
sembling shop at the corner of Lake and Bank streets, where 
some of the parts of their gasoline vehicle will be produced. 
Other parts will be furnished by Cleveland Automatic Ma- 
‘hine Company. 

The F. B. Stearns Company, manufacturers of gaso- 
line vehicles, are planning another addition, and will install 
more machinery. 

The Hoffman Automobile Mfg. Company have increased 
their capitalization, and will add to their facilities by pur- 
chasing new machinery. They manufacture both steam and 
gasoline vehicles. 

The General Automobile & Mfg. Company are settled in 
their factory, which was formerly occupted by the O. P. 
Clay Stampings Company, and they have recently added con- 
siderable new machinery, which will increase their output to 
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several vehicles a week. They expect to add to their equi) 
ment by further purchases. 

Otto Konigslow, who heretofore has made a specialty 
automobile parts, is going into the manufacture of complet 
machines of the gasoline type. He will produce vehicles 
after specifications furnished by jobbers or dealers. 

The Ohio Automobile Company of Warren, Ohio, will n 
remove their plant to Detroit, Mich., as has been intimate: 
They are increasing the facilities at Warren, and a leading 
Cleveland dealer has recently sold them a number of ney 
machine tools. 

The Cleveland oflice of the Marshall & Huschardt M 
chinery Company are moving into their new wareroom 
mention of which was made in the last issue of this pape 
It is claimed that the storeroom, which is 60 x 150 feet, wil 
be the finest machinery establishment in the country. Sam 
ples of each of the various sizes of tools built by their prin 
cipals will be maintained in operation by means of independ 
ent motors. In one show window will be a 42-inch Cincin 
nati planer, and in the other a 37-inch double head Bullar: 
boring mill. Their September business fell somewhat shor 
of that of the same month last year, caused evidently by 
tight money and the coal strike, but this month is showing 
up as well as any this year. Orders are largely for one o1 
two tools, and seem to come from concerns which are add 
ing to their equipment, rather than for new shops. The) 
have recently sold the Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, a 
76-inch Bullard boring mill with special drilling head, a 
No. 3 half universal Bickford radial drill and a No. 9 
Lande’s grinder. To Scholl & Simple Company, Youngs 
town, they have soid a 76-in Bullard boring mill, 66 inches 
under rail; a Baker tapping machine for fitting flanges up to 
12 inches automatically, and a 30-inch 30-foot bed Flather & 
Co.’s lathe. 

The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company say the 
business continues up to standard, but there are few large 
orders. The demand for Brown & Sharpe gear cutters, 
grinders, milling machines and screw machines is about the 
heaviest they have ever experienced. They have increased 
their floor space by leasing three additional floors in the 
building which they oecupy. They are installing in their 
basement a 50 horse-power three-cylinder Walworth gas en- 
gine direct connected to a 40 kw. Western Electric generator, 
with which they propose to light their entire establishment. 

George H. Bowler & Co., dealers in second-hand ra- 
chinery, have been buying up tools of all kinds in anticipa- 
tion of an increased demand this winter, and they now have 
stored in their warehouses in this city the largest stock of 
machine tools of all kinds they have ever had at one time. 
They have a number of heavy tools, which is unusual at this 
time, in view of the fact that large sized second-hand tools 
have been well cleaned up. During the past few months they 
have been handling the output of presses manufactured by 
the Cady Machine Company, Cleveland, and they claim to 
have tripled the business of this concern during that time. 
They will shortly announce the opening of another ware- 
house, which will be filled with second-hand tools recently 
purchased. 

The Peter Gerlach Company, manufacturers of barrel 
and stave machinery, report from foreign countries in- 
creased demand for this class of machinery. They recently 
shipped an outfit of pork barrel machinery to New Zealand, 
and an outfit of hot saws with grinding machinery to the 
Compania Fundidora de Tierro y Acero, Monterey, Mexico, 
which concern have gone into the manufacture of steel rails 
and structural material. The Gerlach Company are also fur- 
nishing an outfit of nail keg stave machinery to J. B. Pat- 
terson, Sheboygan. Mich., and a complete two saw outfit to 
C. M. Hailey, Ontario, Va. 

The MceMyler Mfg. Company, hoisting and conveying ma- 
chinery, are finishing up their work in this city and are mov- 
ing some of their machinery to the new plant at Warren, 
which is commencing operations. The local plant is being 
offered for sale. They are building large car dumping out- 
fits for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway at To- 
ledo, the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway at Huron, the 
Pennsylvania Railway at Cleveland and Pickands, Mather 
& Co. at Ashtabula. 

The plant of the Excelsior Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany. which is owned largely by Mr. MecMyler, will be closed 
up eventually and consolidated with the Warren plant. It 
is also for sale. 

The Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company are prepar 
ing plans for the new plant of the Monessen Furnace Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, ‘mention of which was made in the last 
issue of The Iron Age. The equipment will include two 
400-ton blast furnaces, ten 50-ton open hearth basic furnaces, 
one 36-ton blooming mill and one 22-ton billet mill, the whole 
to be erected on the company’s property between the P. & 
L. E. Railway and the Monongahela River, at Monessen. 
Pa. The Garrett-Cromwell Company have recently closed 
contracts for the equipment for the additions to the plant of 
the Alabama Steel & Wire Company, as follows: Mill, 
United Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh: buildings, 
titer-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, and the Forest City 
Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland: blooming engines and 
blowing engines, Wm. Todd Company. Youngstown. 
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Foote, Burt & Co., manufacturers of multiple drilling 
achines, are now occupying three floors, 55 x 120 feet, of 
he new Balkwill power block on St. Clair street, in the heart 

the best manufacturing district in the city. The new 
we gives them considerable more floor space than they 
id before, and with new tools, recently installed, their fa- 
ilities will be more than doubled. They are also figuring 

more new machinery. They are experiencing a strong 
jemand for large tools for railway work and are building 

.e following, among other orders: Erie Railway, Port 
tervis, N. Y., a No. 2 four-spindle drill; Northern Pacific 
Railway, Sacramento, Cal., a four-spindle drill, fitted with 

ompound table and using four 2-inch drills, and Chicago, 
\lilwaukee & St. Paul Railway, three large multiple drills. 

ey recently shipped a torpedo boat plate drill to Yarrow 
& Co., Manchester, England, and are working on other for- 
en orders. 

The American Machine Company, who do jobbing work 

all kinds, have all the work they can take care of. They 
tre building a large amount of rolling mill machinery for 

e Colorado Fuel & Iron Company; a number of large 
»yunches for Wm. A. Reade & Co., Cleveland; 12 automatic 
appers for North & Ferry; 15 slotting machines and a large 
tren-spindle drill for local concerns. They are badly cramped 
for space and are considering making extensions. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company, manufacturers of heavy forg- 
ng and upsetting machinery, report a very strong demand 
or heavy tools for railway and bridge work. Among re- 
ent shipments of this class were the following: Allis-Chal- 
ners Company, West Allis, Wis. one 6-inch forging ma- 
chine; Pennsylvania Railway Company, Juniata shops, 
Juniata, Pa., a 55-ton forging machine; Diamond State Steel 
Company, Wilmington, Del., a large solid die rivet machine, 
and the Morgan Frog & Crossing Company, Chicago, a 5-inch 
forging machine. They are furnishing an equipment of 
automatic feed rivet machines to the S. Severence Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company say there 
has been no change in the volume of business during the past 
two months. If anything, the demand seems to be on the 
increase, and they are considerably behind on deliveries. 
[hey have recently shipped to the Columbia Iron Works, 
Port Huron, Mich., a set of plate bending rolls, 18 feet 2 
inches long, capable of bending 1-inch plate, total weight of 
the machine being 62 tons. To the Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind., they have shipped a large multiple punch, 
12 inches between housings. Among other large shipments 
the past month were the following: Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, Chicago, one 18-inch throat punch; Chicago Ship- 
building Company, Chicago, two 15-foot arm radial drills; 
J. W. Creiger, Philadelphia, one 36-inch throat punch; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago, a large 
motor driven angle bending roll; Pan-American Bridge Com- 
pany, New Castle, Ind:, 30-inch rotary planer, with 8-foot 
bed: Pressed Steel Car Company, Allegheny, Pa., one 18- 
inch throat punch, and Big Four Railway, Matoon, IIl., one 
Alligator shear. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company are.building an 
outfit of elevating and conveying machinery for the National 
Carbon Company, Cleveland; a large dryer outfit for the 
St. Louis Portland Cement Company; elevating and con- 
veying machinery for the St. Louis Water Works; a dryer 
outfit for the U. S. Plantose Company, Saginaw, Mich., and 
a dryer outfit capable of drying 10,000 pounds per hour for 
the Keystone Fire Clay Company, Catasaqua, Pa. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Company say the demand for 
structural material seems to be on the increase rather than 
showing signs of a let up. ‘The majority of their recent 
contracts are from concerns who are increasing their fa- 
cilities. They are furnishing material for a new building 
for the Eberhard Mfg. Company, Cleveland; building for 
the Lake Erie Boiler Works Company, Cleveland; a large 
i\ddition for the Lucas Machine Company, Glenville; a build- 
ing for the Brown-Cochran Company, Lorain, Ohio; mate- 
rial for the heating plant of the Fremont Yaryan Company, 
Fremont, Ohio, and buildings for the Elyria Iron & Steel 
Company, Elyria, Ohio. They are furnishing an elevating 
outfit of new design for the Culver Construction Company, 
Springfield, Ill., and are doing special work for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, the Lake Superior Power Company 
and the National Steel Company. 

Work is being started on the plant which the Retort 
Coke Oven Company will erect on the “ flats”’ adjoining the 
new plant of the Cleveland Furnace Company. The new 
oneern will be an adjunct of the latter, and they will take 
the coal of the Cleveland furnace and convert it into coke, 
extracting the by-products, tar and ammonia. Sixty-four 
vens are to be built, each to have a capacity of 6 tons daily. 
The plant will be in operation in the spring. 

A Cleveland gentleman who is interested in the Struc- 
tural Steel Car Company of Canton states that the internal 
lissensions in that company have been settled, and Eastern 
apital is being interested to complete the plant and place it 
in operation at once. The plant is a large one and they 
have a large number of orders for cars on their books. El- 
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wood C. Jackson of Wilmington, Del., formerly president of 
the company, represents the Eastern people. W. H. Wood- 
cock will continue in the capacity of superintendent, it is 
stated, while J. Hornbrook, formerly engineer, bas retired 
from the company. 

The Snider-Hughes Company, pump manufacturers, have 
commenced work on their new plant, to be located on Sheri- 
dan, near Roland street. The machine shop will be 80 x 
195 feet. 

The Lucas Machine Tool Company, Glenville, will double 
the size of their machine shop by the erection of an addition. 
hey have occupied their present plant only about three 
months. 

The Ohio Rolling Mill Company, Findlay, Ohio, have 
been placed in the hands of receivers, in the persons of M. 
Silberman of Cleveland and M. Bernstein of Lima, two of 
the largest creditors. The liabilities are given as $165,000. 
It is stated that the company are to be reorganized by Michael 
Jacobson and Henry Rosen of Toledo, the above mentioned 
receivers, together with Findlay people. The mill is at pres- 
ent closed for lack of fuel, but if the sale is made, it will be 
reopened at once and operated on a larger scale. 

The Adams Brothers Bridge Company, Findlay, are in- 

creasing their facilities and installing electrical equipment 
to operate their machinery by individual motors. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, have found 
it necessary to double their force and will operate a night 
shift. They are experiencing great difficulty in securing 
machinists. 

The Toledo Castings Company, Toledo, have been incor- 
porated, With $50,000 capital stock, by W. C. Wright, W. R 
Sinclair, L. W. Storey, Martin $. Dodd and Charles A. 
Schmettau. They will erect a foundry. 

The Defiance Business Men’s Association is preparing to 
erect a power plant at the falls in the Auglaize River, near 
Defiance. They propose to supply water, power and light 
to the city and to manufacturing concerns which they ex- 
pect to attract to Defiance. : 

The Ohio Talking Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, who 
organized a few months ago and have since occupied ‘small 
quarters, have leased a three-story building at 21 South Erie 
street, that city, and will install equipment to produce talk- 
ing machines on a large scale. 

The United States Pump & Supply Company of Toledo 
who have succeeded the Bean-Chamberlain Company of 
8 espe ane and the Standard Pump Company, Toledo, 
a need the erection of their large plant at East 

The Burt Mfg. Company of Akron, leading manufacturers 
of oil filters, have incorporated under Delaware laws with 
00,000 capital stock. Officers are: W. F. Warden, pres- 
ident and general manager; H. F. Maranville. vice-president : 
H. J. Blackburn, secretary-treasurer. Heretofore the con- 
cern have been a partnership. The business will be ex- 
tended by increased facilities. 

The Norwalk Foundry & Machine Company, Norwalk 
have been placed in the hands of a receiver. The property 
has been appraised and the business will be continued in 
charge of F. L. Stein, receiver. 
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A New Bessemer Steel Plant.—The International 
Harvester Company are erecting a steel plant and a roll- 
ing mill at their Deering Works at Chicago. The steel 
plant will be equipped with two 10-gross ton acid Bes- 
semer converters and will have a capacity of about 500.- 
000 gross tons of ingots annually, although not over 150.- 
000 tons may be made. Work upon the Bessemer depart- 
iment was commenced on July 1, 1902, and the company 
expect to have it completed and in operation by March 
1, 1903. The rolling mill will be equipped with one 35- 
inch two-high reversing blooming mill, with rolls 68 
inches long, and one Morgan continuous mill. The latter 
will have eight stands of 14-inch roughing, four stands 
of 10-inch finishing and two stands of 8-inch finishing 
rolls. One three-high 13-ineh finishing mill, with five 
Stands, will also be installed. It will be used for rolling 
special shapes. The annual capacity of the blooming 
mill will be 300,000 tons, but it is not likely that over 
150,000 tons will be made. The finished rolled products 
of the plant will be merchant bars and agricultural 
shapes, of which about 60,000 tons will be produced an- 
nually. The rolling mill will probably be ready for work 
op Mareh 1, 1908. 
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Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
castings of iron and brass, bronze and aluminum 
valves, ejectors, steam and water gauges, metal special- 
ties, &c., with foundry and machine shops at Lansdale 
Pa., have established a temporary office at 3 North Dela. 
ware avenue, in the former city. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw York, October 29, 1902. 

There is an undercurrent of complaint in certain quar- 
ters of the trade indicating that there is some disposition 
on the part of purchasers to defer their purchases at pres- 
ent. A number of representative firms in the machinery 
trade who are usually on the optimistic side have voiced this 
spirit of dissatisfaction during the last week. Some of them 
are taking a serious view of what they term as bad signs. 
Others say they are experiencing simply one of the periodical 
lulls which overtake the trade at intervals, only to be fol- 
lowed by a renewed rush. ‘Taking a broad view of the 
situation there appears to be enough prospective though un- 
closed work to warrant faith in the near future. There 
have been so many big deals during the last few months 
that a few manufacturers in each line are loaded to the 
limit with work in their shops. Others who were not so 
fortunate in connection with these contracts have had a 
good supply of smaller and perhaps more profitable orders, 
and it is a falling off of these which occasions the disquiet- 
ing reports. We are not, however, able to ascertain the 
location of any considerable stocks of any line of machinery. 
Manufacturers have been working so far behind on orders 
of late that the prospect of being able to make fairly prompt 
delivery on new orders seems to scare up visions of over- 
production and overstocked warerooms. Next week may 
see a few of the large ripening plums drop and then every 
one will be “ busier than ever—too busy to talk.” 

The only large machine tool transaction which we have 
heard of this week involvel some $30,000 worth of tools. It 
was closed by the Searchmont Motor Company of Philadel- 
phia. A large share of the business was awarded to the 
Garvin Machine Company and the balance was divided 
among the other prominent houses in the street. 

Another large list has just been sent out by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The value of the tools involved will foot 
up to $50,000. The machines are to be installed principally 
at Buffalo, where the company are making additions to their 
repair shops. 

The International Steam Pump Company have not yet 
awarded contracts for any of the equipment required for 
their Buffalo shops. The bids are now all in and it is ex- 
pected that a decision will soon be arrived at. 

Prices of machine tools are holding firmly. The recent 
action of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
regarding attachments, &c., has not as yet produced tangible 
results. Nothing has been heard as yet in the trade of the 
decision of the committee appointed at the recent Cleveland 
meeting to look into this matter. 

Some time ago manufacturers of geared scroll chucks 
came together and agreed upon a 10 per cent. advance in 
prices. It is said in the street that while these prices were 
adhered to for a time, there is now no uniformity, as cutting 
is again being indulged in. 

It was reported that there has recently been a renewal 
of negotiations among the independent builders of pumping 
machinery with a view of forming some sort of an agree- 
ment or perhaps forming a consolidation. We are authorita- 
tively advised that nothing has been accomplished in this 
direction since the Niagara Falls meeting, which we referred 
to several months ago. At this meeting a 10 per cent. ad- 
vance in prices was proposed and we are informed that one 
concern made the advance and is still holding to it. The 
usual difficulty of overvaluation of plants seems to be the 
principal obstruction in the way of the pump builders arriv- 
ing at any understanding. 

Purchases are now being made by the Raritan Struc- 
tural Steel Company, Park Row Building, New York, who 
are to build a large plant at New Brunswick, N. J. Aside 
from the power plant equipment, a large amount of special 
machinery and machine tools will be purchased. 

The list for the equipment of the new shops to be erected 
at Phillipsburg, N. J., by the Ingersoll-Sergeant Rock Drill 
Company has not been prepared as yet. We are advised on 
good authority that it has been decided not to remove the 
Easton plant to Phillipsburg at this time, but that both 
plants will be operated simultaneously. The Phillipsburg 
plant will be gradually enlarged, and at some distant date 
the two plants may be consolidated on the new site. 

It is reported in the trade that the Hamilton, Ohio, plant 
of the Niles Tool Works Company will be enlarged by the 
erection of a structure, 120 x 500 feet, with a gallery 50 
feet wide by 500 feet long. The erection of this building, it 
s said, is, however, contingent upon the securing of larger 
foundry facilities, as their present foundry is taxed to its 
‘ull capacity. 

It is practically assured that the German-American Steel 
Ball Company of 95 Liberty street will purchase the plant 
of the Meriden Malleable Iron Company, at Meriden, Conn. 
As soon as the title for this property has — secured active 
negotiations will take place for the purchase of equipment 
‘or the plant. As yet no machinery has been ordered. 

The Aird-Platt Mfg. Company, Watervliet, N. Y., organ- 
zed some few months ago for the manufacture of cast iron 
fittings for pipe, are building a new plant, consisting of a 
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foundry, 60 x 100 feet, and a machine shop, 40 x 100 fee: 
two stories, and hope to have it in operation by January, 
Most of the required machinery has been purchased. Th: 
officers are: Alanson A. Aird, president, and Elbert S. Platt, 
secretary and treasurer, 

The Rhode Island & Suburban Railway Company are 
making extensive additions to their power station on Eddy 
street, Providence, R. I. The plant now building was origi 
nally designed for a rated capacity of 7500 horse-power, 
but recently the company decided to largely augment their 
power equipment and contracted with Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co. for a new Westinghouse vertical cross compound 
Corliss engine designed for a maximum capacity of 6600 
horse-power to be direct connected to a 2500-kw. Westing 
house 600-volt direct current railway generator. They have 
also contracted with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 
for a complete equipment of mechanical draft and Roney 
mechanical stokers for the 5400 horse-power boilers which 
the new station will contain. Provision for the greatly in- 
creased boiler capacity will be made by the addition of a 
second story to the boiler house for the accommodation of 
the upper deck batteries. 

The order for the boileys in connection with the new 
Perth Amboy plant of the Barber Asphalt Company was 
awarded to Thayer & Co. 

The Watts-Campbell Company of Newark, N. J., ob 
tained the order for the engines to be installed at the new 
plant of the Garfield Worsted Mills at Garfield, N. J. The 
order calls for three 250 horse-power units. The boiler or- 
der went to Samuel Smith & Sons of Paterson, N. J. 

The Superior Portland Cement Company, who are to 
build a large plant at Marten’s Creek, Pa., awarded their 
engine order, which called for 800 kw., to the Erie City Iron 
Works. 

The S800 kw. engine order of the Erie Electric Motor 
Company was awarded to the Bates-Corliss Engine Com 
pany. 

The Paxton Power Company, who are to erect a large 
electric station at Harrisburg, Pa., are now receiving bids 
for equipment through the engineering firm of J. G. White 
& Co. of 29 Broadway. 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler of 39 Cortlandt street re- 
ceived an order from the C. B. Woodworth & Sons Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., for a 350 horse-power unit. 

A number of interesting orders have recently been taken 
by J. V. Kunze, manager of the Pelton Water Wheel Com- 
pany, of 143 Liberty street, New York. One of these was 
awarded by the Guanajuato Power & Electric Company of 
Guanajuato, Mexico. This installation will include two 
water wheel units of 2300 horse-power each, two exciter 
units of 200 horse-power each and a transmission line of 
110 miles in length. An interesting feature of this work is 
that the poles carrying the transmission line will be located 
at a distance of 440 feet apart. Each pole will be of struc- 
tural steel, galvanized, and will be in the shape of a conical 
tower. The base of each tower will be approximately 10 
feet square, formed of angle iron with latticed bracings. 
The General Electric Company will furnish the electrical 
apparatus and the Hotthoff Mfg. Company of Cudahy, Wis., 
will furnish a pipe line 3300 feet long. It is intended to 
double this plant next year. Henry Hine of Colorado 
Springs is the president of the company. 

Another contract calling for a water wheel and pipe 
line for the San Rafael Paper Company was awarded by 
G. & O. Braniff of Mexico City. An addition to the pulp 
grinding department of the former concern necessitated the 
purchases, which include 1 mile of pipe and 600 horse-power 
of water wheels. The Vancouver Power Company of Van- 
couver, B. C., placed an order for three 3000 hdrse-power 
Pelton water wheels and pipe connections for a new gen- 
erating station which is to be operated under a head of 
390 feet. 

The Goodall Worsted Company of Sanford, Maine, are 
building a large addition to their present works and have 
found it necessary to considerably enlarge the power plant. 
A recent purchase from the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company includes a 400-k.w., two-phase alternating current 
generator, which will be belted to an 800 horse-power Brown 
engine. The generator will furnish power to all departments 
of the plant by means of Westinghouse induction motors, 
and will also provide current through transformers for light- 
ing at 104 volts. — 

Ed. Brezol & Co. of Luxembourgville, Luxembourg, de- 
sires to obtain catalogues of machines for manufacturing 
bolts, chain, rivets, wood screws, pins, nails and horseshoe 
nails, and staples. 

colitis aaa maiciidieac is: 

W. W. Greer, for many years engaged in the iron 
manufacturing business in Pennsylvania and in Goshen, 
Ind., died on October 26 at Sheboygan, Mich., from 
paralysis. 

James Sherwood died October 23 at the residence of 
his son, Ludlow 8S. Sherwood, Chicago. Interment took 
place October 27 at Nyack, N. Y. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The market has been dull, except in Colorado Fuel, in 
which transactions were heavy, with reports of renewed buy- 
ing for control by the competing interests, causing the price 
of the stock to advance from 83% to 92%, the maximum 
being reached on Monday. Since then a moderate decline 
has set in. Pressed Steel, Republic, Sloss-Sheffield, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Cast Iron Pipe and United States Steel have 
all been strong, but fluctuations have been within narrow 
limits. 

Pressed Steel Car Company’s Statement.—The re- 
port of the Pressed Steel Car Company for the quarter end- 
ed September 30, and for the nine months ended the same 
date, is the most favorable thus far issued by the company. 
The surplus earnings for the third quarter of the year ag- 
gregated $987,110.37, as compared with $292,106.57 in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. The surplus earnings 
for the nine months were $2,258,429.08, as compared with 
$827,808.51 in the corresponding period of last year. The 
statement not only reflects the enormous amount of business 
transacted by the company, but the activity of the railroads 
as well. It is stated that the orders on the books of the 
company guarantee steady work for the plant throughout 
next year, and a continued improved showing in earnings 
is anticipated. Next month the company will begin the de- 
livery of 5000 steel cars to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The statement of net earnings, fixed charges and sur- 
plus for the nine months ending September 30, 1902, is as 
follows: 

; 1901. 1902. 

Net earnings, after all expenses of 

operation, cost of ordinary repairs 

and all renewals of plant and ma- 

chinery have been charged out... .$1,817,023.74 $3,304,738.80 
Less charges as follows: Nine months’ 

interest, to date, on outstanding 

WONG DOLE cic ccc ccccteaeriewes 185,076.83 178,336.69 
Reserve, to cover preferred stock 

dividend on $12,500,000 at 7 per 

cent. per annum for nine months 


Oe rrr re re 656,250.00 656,250.00 
Reserve for depreciation of works @nd 
er en errr 147,888.40 210,723.03 





Surplus earnings for nine months. $827,808.51 $2,258,429.08 


The statement of net earnings, fixed charges and surplus for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1902, is: 


1901. 1902. 

Net earnings, after all expense of 

operation, cost of ordinary repairs 

and all renewals of plant and ma- 

chinery have been charged out.... $626,783.32 $1,345,526.86 
Less charges as follows: Three 

months’ interest, to date, on out- 

standing “ gold notes”.......... 64,850.00 59,225.00 
Reserve, to cover preferred stock 

dividend on $12,500,000 at 7 per 

cent. per annum for three months 


CF GUM ce ntaecraseseténasee ss 218,750.00 218,750.00 
Reserve for depreciation of works and 
DOGROECIND od 6cccccedarececesees 51,076.75 80,441.49 


Surplus earnings for third three i 
DE. 6 x a axascass da ué Cewee $292,106.57 $887,110.37 
= 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors on October 22 the 
usual quarterly dividends of 134 per cent. on the preferred 
stock and 1 per cent. on the common stock were declared. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company.—The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company report for the 
quarter ended September 30, and the nine months from Jan- 
uary 1 to September 30: 





Third Nine 
quarter. months. 
Total profits from operation......... 533,854 $1,786,388 
PI vacccseetccnvraveotwas 750 750 
OR TR 6c ck Wace Neesceenns $534,604 $1,787,138 
{nterest and fixed charges........... 214,622 624,377 
ee ee ee eee ...- $319,982 $1,162,761 
Less set aside for depreciation....... 86,026 319,027 
EE bcs wa teas hee eee EN $233,956 $843,734 
Less dividends on preferred stock.... 4,966 18,209 
GONG: ist eb ici ccecnes iacves eee $825,525 


All current repairs and renewals of plants and machinery 
have been charged to operating costs. 


Dividends.—The Allis-Chalmers Company have declared 
a dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
November 1. 

The Shelby Iron Company have declared a dividend of 
6 per cent. on the steck, payable November 15. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company have declared a dividend 
of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable November 
19, and a dividend of 1 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able November 26. 

The People’s Natural Gas & Pipeage Company of Pitts- 
burgh have declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., mak- 
ing 7 per cent. for the year. 

The directors of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have declared the regular quarterly div- 
idend of 1% per cent. upon the assenting stock, payable No- 
vember 15. 


The directors of the Pressed Steel Car Company of Pitts- 
burgh have declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per eent. 
on the preferred stock, payable November 19, and a quarter- 
ly dividend of 1 per cent. on the common stock, payabie No- 
vember 26. 

—_>_ 


The Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


The organization of the Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company was perfected in Cleveland, Ohio, last 
week. Representatives of the various companies inter- 
ested met in their offices at 901 and 902 Citizens’ Build- 
ing, Euclid avenue, and elected the following officers 
and directors: A. L. Garford, president Cleveland Au- 
tomatic Machine Company, Cleveland, president; Thomas 
H. Hogsett, attorney, Cleveland, vice-president; Henry 
N. Staata, underwriter, Cleveland, secretary-treasurer; 
Charles E. Adams, Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleve 
land; J. D. Cox, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleve 
land; H,. J. Davies, National Carbon Company, Cleve- 
land; J. L. Severence, National Salt Company, Akron; 
Wm. C. Proctor, Proctor & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
pati; John Omwake. U. 8S. Lithograph Company, Cin- 
cinnati; Lucien Wulsin, Baldwin Piano Company, and 
Ellington Piano Company, Cincinnati; C. D. Firestone, 
Columbus Buggy Company, Columbus; Benj. Taft, Cot 
ton & Woolen Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Frederick W. Moses, Rubber Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual Fire [Insurance Company, Boston, Mass.; George H. 
Kelley, attorney, Cleveland, directors. 


oo 


Steel Forging Consolidation.—There have been im- 
portant developments within the last few days in con- 
nection with the negotiations for the consolidation of the 
principai producers of steel forgings. A project looking 
toward the consolidation of these interests has been 
pending during the last 18 months. Options have been 
secured and the most difficult details overcome. It is 
how expected that the project will be consummated 
within two or three weeks. 

actinic = 

The strike of machinists at the plants of the Indian- 
apolis Drop Forging and other companies in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., which has been on since May 20, has cul- 
minated in a suit by the forging company for $5000 dam- 
ages against the business agent and 33 members of the 
union. This plant has been closely picketed all the time 
by the union, to the great annoyance of the company 
and occasional disturbance of the peace. The defendants 
are charged with coercing and assaulting employees of 
the company. An officer of the company says that ma- 
chinists in their shop have always been paid more than 
the union scale, have a day’s work of nine hours and 
they have never discharged a man for belonging to the 
union. The strike, he says, was called because the com- 
pany refused to reinstate a man they had discharged for 
good reasons. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, manufacturers of 
valves, &c., formally opened the factory buildings at 
their new Fairmount Works, on Beekman, Tremont, 
Lawnway and Waverly avenues, Fairmount, near Cin- 
cinnati, on Saturday evening, October 25. They invited 
a large number of their customers and friends to partici- 
pate with them in celebrating the completion of the 
plant. 


There is some basis of truth for the statement that 
the United States Steel Corporation will make large ad- 
ditions to their lake fleet. The orders have not been 
placed, but room has been reserved at the ship yards. 


’ 





The Carnegie Steel Company have blown out No. 4 
blast furnace of the Duquesne plant, at Duquesne. The 
stack will be relined and otherwise improved. The fur- 
nace will be out of blast about two months, and it is 
said about $250,000 will be spent in improving it. 


The report that the National Tube Company of Pitts- 
burgh had received a very large contract for pipe for 
shipment to South Africa has been officially denied. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE remarkable difference in the general conditions 
T of business in England, as compared with this 
country, is indicated in the advancing tendency of wages 
here as contrasted with the downward movement in 
Great Britain. There was in the latter country a marked 
decline in wages in 1901, the amount of the reductions 
that year being greater than the total reductions of the 
preceding eight years, but what makes the matter more 
significant is the fact that during the first half of the 
present year, concerning which figures are available, the 
tendency continues to be in the direction of lower prices. 
While these changes in the labor market are taking 
place in England they are significant in a large way as 
indicating an ebbing in the prosperity of that country, 
and may thus be construed as precautionary signals 


for the world at large. There would be more reason for 


this, however, if it were not for the continued large 
volume of business and the prevalence of generally pros- 
perous conditions here. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that with these lower costs the English manu- 
facturers will be in a better position to meet the increas- 
ing competition of this country, in which, on the other 


hand, the effect of the gradually advancing wages will 
give, for the time being at least, higher costs. 


It is not unlikely, too, that the effect of depressed 
conditions in Great Britain will result in increased enter- 
prise and effort in placing goods in other markets. There 
is a perceptible awakening of the trade in that country 
to the necessity of changing many of the methods which 
in view of the progress of competing nations have be- 
come altogether too cumbersome and antiquated for the 
intense competition which is sure to characterize inter- 
national trade relations. An illustration of the opera- 
tion of this principle in Germany is found in the in- 
creased foreign business which is doing in Bicycles. 
While the exports of Bicycles from the United States 
and England have considerably diminished in late years, 
those of Germany have steadily increased. This tend- 
ency is reflected in recent statistics. The value of Ger- 
man Bicycles exported in 1901 was about $3,000,000, as 
against about $2,500,000 for 1900, while during the first 
half of the present year the exports of these goods from 
Germany amounted to nearly as much as during the en- 
tire year 1900. Thus unusual increase is not on account 
of superior quality or advantage in manufacturing on 
the part of Germany, but has its cause in the depressed 
condition of that country, which compels the Bicycle 
manufacturers to force sales in foreign markets in order 
to get rid of accumulated stocks and to keep their works 
and operatives employed, although to do this it is neces- 
sary to sell goods at prices which involve an actual loss. 
There is no doubt that this is indicative of the strenuous- 
ness of the contest for foreign trade and the efforts 
which will be made both in England and on the Conti- 
nent to resist the growing encroachment of American 
manufacturers. There is little doubt that the latter will 
find the capturing of the world’s markets to be a 
sufficiently difficult undertaking to call out their best en- 
deavors. In the meantime manufacturers here are in 
many lines making a splendid preparation, in their im- 
proved methods and greatly increased output, for resum- 


ing the efforts to secure foreign business which have 
been to too great an extent interrupted by the engross- 
ing demands of domestic trade. 
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Condition of Trade. 


‘The manufacturers are receiving a good many orders 
for their products, notwithstanding the fact that their 
customers have already purchased freely 
many cases unexecuted orders. The volume of business 
is such that jobbers’ stocks are being depleted and are 
in many lines broken. Current business with the smaller 
trade is heavy, and their orders are being received fre- 
quently by both manufacturers and jobbers covering 
well assorted lots. In lines which have to do with 
building operations trade is excellent. Builders’ Hard- 
ware is difficult to get in sufficient quantities to meet re- 
quirements. 
and slow in coming from the makers. 


and have in 


Many kinds of Mechanics’ Tools are scarce 
The declines 
which have taken place in the market have some effect 
on buyers, making them hesitate a little about placing 
orders, but it is thought that this influence will not be 
of long duration. The reduction in Wire Nails and the 
coarser Wires, for example, had a temporary effect on 
the market, but this lasted only a very short time, and 
that the 
present month will undoubtedly be one of the heaviest 
of the year, as the trade are buying freely and in large 
quantities. The influence of the announced reduction 
in the price of Shovels has also a slightly injurious 
effect on the market for the time being, but it is antici- 
pated that it will very soon be accepted as an inevi- 
table occurrence in a line in which unhealthful condi- 
tions had developed. Regarded in this light the decline 
may be considered with satisfaction as removing a 
menace which has long been hanging over the market 
and leaving the general situation more sound. Fortu- 
nately the number of lines in which prices are extrava- 
gantly high is not large, when compared with the ruling 
prices for the raw material, and until there is an im- 
portant decline in Iron and Steel there is little reason 
to apprehend a general shrinkage of values in the manu- 
factured products. 


the market has entirely recovered tone, so 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


‘he colder weather which has prevailed during the 
past few days has stimulated the demand for Shells and 
Ammunition materially. There has also been a more 
active movement in other fall and winter goods, more 
especially in such lines as Skates, Toys, Pocket Knives, 
Carvers and other goods suited to the holiday trade. 
Jobbers who have been caught with stocks of Shovels 
are loud in denunciation of manufacturers because 
unprotected from the decline recently suffered. The 
market had previously been so unsettled, however, 
throgh keen competition, that it is recognized by others 
that manufacturers could scarcely do otherwise than 
make the recent adjustment. The distribution of Wire 
Goods, Enameled Ware and other Kitchen Utensils has 
continued on a liberal scale, the demand for Sad Irons 
and Coffee Mills being especially active, and some dis- 
tributers have found difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
especially certain kinds of Mills. The establishment of 
the schedule on Wire Goods and on Wire Netting has 
been followed by liberal orders secured by manufac- 
turers and in turn almost immediately by liberal sales 
by jobbers for spring delivery. Most jobbers have also 
experienced a good demand for Lawn Mowers, Refrig- 
erators and Poultry Netting for spring delivery. There 
has also been an early call upon jobbers for Hoes, Rakes. 
Forks and other Steel Goods for next year’s delivery. 
A notable feature iv the present business is the close- 
ness with which jobbers are following manufacturers in 
the placing of goods of all kinds for spring delivery. An 
unusual scarcity has developed in Carpenters’ Planes 
and Rules, which are wanted for immediate distribu- 
tion. The demand for Axes, Stoves, Heaters, Stove 
Boards, Stove Pipe, &c., shows but little falling off. 
There are a fair number of orders being booked by 
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manufacturers for Builders’ Hardware for early ship- 
ment, but only a few orders have thus far been taken 
for next year’s delivery. Some cheap grades of Butts 
and Strap and T Hinges are being offered, but make 
little impression upon the prices for standard goods, 
which are firm, with an upward tendency. In Heavy 
Hardware there has been less activity but a fair move- 
ment. The Nail situation has still some interesting 
features, but present prices allow of little variation in 
the market. 

St. Louis. 

(By Telegraph.) 

‘The movement of Hardware products evidences no 
sign of diminution, and in trade circles reports generally 
are of the most encouraging character. Owing to an 
error in printing, the St. Louis report of last week was 
abbreviated to a point where it conveyed no idea of the 
general conditions in the market. This was due to its 
being confused witb the report of Chicago, appearing 
immediately above it in the same column. Shipments of 
Stove Goods, Tinware and Steel Goods of all varieties 
including Cutlery continue strong features. The heavy 
department of the market is caring for a good volume 
of trade, but some disappointment has been expressed 
in the total volume of sales as compared with the same 
period in other seasons. Improvement, though, is said to 
be showing in certain directions. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market for Wire Nails is in exeel- 
lent condition when judged by the volume of business. 
The trade are purchasing liberally and manufacturers 
are working to their full capacity. Indications are that 
the present month will be heavier than any previous 
month of the year. Prices are apparently firmly main- 
tained on the following basis: 


Se IEE MUS Sig ode wi dke ea tae e Wen wle te kman 1.85 
pO ag ee er - 1.90 
Retailers, less than carloads...........cceccees cee mee 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days. 

New York.—The volume of current business is satis- 
factory, thongk not especially heavy. Merchants gen- 
erally are referred to as carrying only moderate stocks, 
but are now replenishing with a good degree of confi- 
dence. Quotations are as follows: Single carloads, $2.05; 
small iots from store, $2.10 to $2.15. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been quite an active 
demand for Wire Nails for early shipment, both combina- 
tion.and independent manufacturers booking satisfactory 
orders for delivery during the current.year. The report 
that any contracts have been made for delivery after 
January 1 has been emphatically denied. There cer- 
tainly seems no good basis for the report. If independ- 
ent manufaciurers have shaded quotations the evidence 
ha@s not been conspicuous. The jobbing trade has con- 
tinued fair and prices have been well sustained. Official 
quotations remain steady on the basis of $2 in carload 
lots, and $2.10 in iess than carload lots, Chicago. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The movement of Wire Nails 
in this market through the jobbing trade is in fair vol- 
ume. For small lots from store $2.15 is asked. 

Pitisburgh.—A moderate amount of new business in 
Wire Nails is being placed and specifications of old con- 
tracts are said to be coming forward more freely than 
for some time. It is said that existing quotations are 
being very generally adhered to and that there is an en- 
tire absence of any cutting in prices. We quote Wire 
Nails at $1.85 to $1.90 in carloads, and $1.95 in small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days. For galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg 
extra is charged and for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg 
extra, 


Cut Nails.—Thbere continues to be a good demand for 
Cut Nails, and there is some complaint on the part of 
the trade in regard to difficulty in having orders executed 
promptly. Quotations are as follows: $2.05, base, in ecar- 
loads, and $2.10 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination: 
terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 
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New York.—A steady local demand is reported, indicat- 
ing good activity in building and the favor with which 
Cut Nails, as compared with Wire Nails, are regarded. 
Quotations for carloads and less than carloads are as fol 
lows: 


CASIO CRE CCR a iceviw stern ceundacudsawenusteawet 2.18 
Lees Ria: COPIONe OG) GOR .e6 dcvtssdtcccedacenne. ane 
Small lots from store........... cada e aalawadeeua - 2.00 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been but a moderate 
degree of activity. Prices have remained steady on the 
basis of $2.10 to $2.15 in carload lots, and $2.20 to $2.25 
in less than carload lots, base, Chicago. 


St. Louis, by Teleyraph.—Jobbers report Cut Nails in 
fair demand, and $2.30 is the quotation for small lots 
from stock. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a moderate demand for Cut 
Nails and the tone of the market is quite steady. It is 
probable the fact that prices of Wire Nails are now 
lower than Cut Nails will cause some consumers of the 
latter to change over to Wire Nails. Iron Cut Nails com- 
mand from 10 to 15 cents advance over Steel. We 
quote Steel Cut Nails as follows: $2.05, base, in carloads, 
und $2.10 in less than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination, terms 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off in 10 days. 


Barb Wire.—The market for Barb Wire is without 
special feature, except that the trade in some sections 
are buying more liberally, giving little reason for com- 
plaint in regard to the volume of business. At the re- 
duced prices the market has a firm tone, and little com- 
plaint is made that quotations are shaded. We continue 
to quote as follows: Painted, in carloads, $2.15 to $2.20; 
Galvanized, $2.45 to $2.50; less than carloads, Painted, 
$2.20 to $2.30; Galvanized, $2.50 to $2.60, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been a fair move- 
ment on old contracts and a moderate amount of new 
business, as uswal at this time of year. The jobbing 
trade has been quiet, but prices have remained station- 
ary for Galvanized at $2.60 in carload lots and $2.70 in 
less than carload lots, and Painted at $2.30 in carload 
lots and $2.40 in less than carload lots, Chicago. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A fair volume of demand and 
inquiry for Barb Wire continues to be reported in this 
market. Jobbers quote, in small lots, Painted at $2.50 
and Galvanized at $2.80. 

Pittsburgh—The market continues quiet and the 
volume of new tonnage being placed is relatively small. 
We quoce as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount off for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.15; 
Galvanized, $2.45, in carloads; less than carload lots, 
Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, $2.50. 


Plain Wire.—There is an increased demand for Plain 
Wire, and the market has a good tone. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. for cash in 10 days: Carloads, $1.80; less than car- 
loads, $1.90. The above prices are for base numbers, 6 
to 9. The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire 
take the usual advances, as follows: 


Add 

Plain. Galv. 

umes be Phew sd wae Gcndewewavactecawaes Base. $0.30 
(i ee. | nr $0.05 .30 
ere = " gh araara cae. nee .B0 
12 and 12%.. " . deweeawawae sone 30 
See _ ¥ were ree ee ee 30 
14.......-.- . 7 nau Waele mee oO .30 
Reb oa S 2 2 TT. pinenaphge aut ado 45 .60 
16 rule Sekwaanera = a ore ree reer ee .60 
| if ae gee eee " . wz Crete ee ee 1.00 
Sra Kae: _ _ IO datinre uaa 85 1.00 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The tone of the market is frm, 
with a fair degree of activity, prices remaining un- 
changed for carload lots on the basis of $1.90, and less 
than carload lots at $2, Chicago, from store, Galvanized 
bringing 30 cents extra. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The jobbing trade report lit- 
tle improvement in the demand for Plain Wire. In 
small lots from stock No. 9 is quoted at $2.10 and Gal- 
vanized at $2.40 
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Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of tonnage is being placed, 
probably larger than for some time. The tone of the 
market is firm and it is said that existing prices are be- 
ing rigidly held. We quote Plain Wire at $1.75 to $1.80, 
base, for Nos. 6 to 9: Galvanized, 30 cents extra for 
Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.—The manufactur- 
ers of Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting have made their 
prices for next season, and they may, in a general way, 
be referred to as about 10 per cent. higher than those of 
a yearago. In Poultry Netting a difference of 5 per cent. 
is made between the goods galvanized after weaving and 
those galvanized before weaving. The higher prices 
ruling for spelter ada perceptibly to the cost of the Net- 
ting. The market on these lines has a firm tone, and the 
trade are placing orders liberally. The decline which 
has taken place in Wire Nails and Barb and other Wires 
may have given some the impression that Wire products 
generally are weak, but this does not seem to be the 
case as the prices on fine Wires are maintained quite 
firmly and the trade are buying goods made of them 
with confidence. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—The market for Wrought Iron 
Pipe coniinues to show signs of weakness and conces- 
sions below what might be regarded as the regular prices 
are obtainabie. On the smaller sizes on which the com- 
petition is most active concessions are more readily ob- 
tained. 


Shovels and Spades.—There has been no important 
change in Shovels and Spades during the week, except 
that the new prices of the manufacturers are being 
quietly made known to the principal buyers. The sale 
of the goods has naturally been interfered with seriously 
by the announcement of the reduction which is to be 
made November 15, and jobbers are freely shading prices 
in anticipation of that date. The independent factories 
have not as.yet made public announcement in regard to 
their policy or prices, and it remains to be seen whether 
or not they will follow the lead of the associated manu- 
facturers in abandoning the animal brand grade. 

Sheet Zinc.—Mattheissen & Hegeler Zinc Company, 
La Salie, IIL, have issued a circular under date October 
14, in which the price of Sheet Zine is announced as 
$6.50 per 100 pounds, delivered free on board cars, La 
Salle, in 600-pound casks, of the thicknesses from Nos. 
9 to 22 inclusive, and of the widths from 32 to 60 inches 
inclusive, and of the lengths from 8&4 to 96 inches in 
clusive. The following discounts are given: 


Cash 
with order. Quantity. Total. 

Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Carload lots....... a 3 é 8 
9000-pound lots.... 3 : 6 
3 ; 5 

PP GR hose aeses be wnees 3 4 

Less than 3000 pounds............. 3 3 


They also announce the follewing revised extras in cents 
per 100 pounds: 


Extras in Cents Per 100 Pounds. 
Numbers 5 6 7 8 9 
30 10 None. 
20 5 None. 
20 5 None. 
75 5D 45 None 
60 45 35 None. 
10 None None. None. 
15 None. None. None. 
20 None. None. None. 
80 45 15 None. 
35 20 10 None. 
60 25 None None. 
36 45 85 25 10 
48 75 30 20 None. 
62 x { Extra given on application. 
No extra charges for heavier numbers 
The extra on No. 4 36 x 84 is $1.85 per 100 pounds. 
Extra Charges for Small Packages and for Selected Zine. 
100-pound casks [all numbers up to No. 12 inclusive], 30 cents 
per 100 pounds. 
100-pound boxes [not larger than 30 x 40 inches], 30 cents per 
100 pounds. 
200 and 300 pound casks [all numbers up to No. 14 inclusive], 
20 cents per 100 pounds. 
200 and 300 pound boxes [not larger than 36 x 50 inches], 20 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Sash Weights.—The Sash Weight market ‘is in an 
unusually satisfactory condition, and prices are much 
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more regular than is generally the case. The strength 
of the market for the raw material and the harmony in 
which the manufacturers are working together con- 
tribute to this condition. The foundries in the western 
and central districts recently advanced the price to $25 
per ton in car lots, aud $27 in less than car lots. 

Cordage.—The Rope market continues in a quiet con- 
dition, demand being moderate. According to maker 
and quality of goods, quotations are as follows: Manila, 
on the basis of 7-16-inch and larger, 124%, to 12% cents 
per pound; Sisal, on the same basis, 914 to 10 cents per 
pound. It is probable that these quotations are some- 
times shaded. 

Glass.—Local jobbers compiain of the lack of demand 
for Glass, which has been a characteristic feature of 
the market during the summer and fall. This is at- 
tributable to a considerable extent to the impression 
received by the trade that prices would be lower in the 
fall. The uncertainty as to the future of the market 
which existed during the summer naturally led to this 
conclusion. The Jobbers’ Association expected to place 
their order for fall delivery of Glass at lower figures 
than they paid for the previous lot, but in this they 
were disappointed. Taking into account the rate of 
wages paid the workmen, and the fact that most of the 
factories in the country are controlled by the consoli- 
dated companies or are working in harmony with them, . 
there is little prospect of lower priced Glass during this 
fire. Some jobbers assert that prices may be higher, as 
the consolidated companies are in a position to demand 
any price they may see fit. In the meantime retailers 
are cutting up larger sizes of Glass to supply their trade, 
the Glass having been bought at much below present 
figures. The Jobbers’ Association quotations are as fol- 
lows for single and double strength Window Glass: 

Discount. 
From store -88and5 % 
POR. SRCtEy, COIIONE TOR. 0.00 vaecwinc weve’ 89 and 5 % 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.--The demand for imme- 
diate deliveries of White Lead in Oil for consumption 
is quite liberal, owing to the favorable weather condi- 
tions for outdoor work. Quotations are as follows: In 
lots of 500 pounds or over, 6 cents per pound; in lots of 
less than 500 pounds, 6% cents per pound. 

Oils.—-Linseed Oil.—With the advance in the price of 
Flax Seed at the close of last week cheap lots of West- 
ern Oil were withdrawn from the market; resulting in 
a stronger feeling. It is understood that considerable 
Oil has been sold for November-January delivery at 43 
cents, but that buyers are now holding out for lower 
prices. The demand for spot Oil in small lots contintes. 
City Raw is quoted, according to quantity, from 46 to 47 
cents per gallon. State and Western brands are quoted 
at 45 cents for any quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The higher prices which have 
ruled for the past two weeks have restricted purchases 
of large lots to a considerable extent. As a result values 
have declined and quotations, according to quantity, are 
as follows: Southerns, 54 to 54144 cents; machine made 
barrels, 5445 to 55 cents per gallon. 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY’S LONDON EXHIBIT. 

FINE exhibit was made by the R. E, Dietz Company, 
A 60 Laight street, New York, at the American exhi- 
bition in the Crystal Palace, London, which opened May 
1, 1902, and closed October 1. The company showed a 
full line of samples of their wide assortment of Tubular 
Lanterns and Motor Lamps, which are widely marketed, 
both in the United States and abroad, the display being 
given under the auspices of their English branch house, 
Saracen Chambers, Snow Hill, London, E. C. 

sicensealceen cients 

ADOLPH H. PAULSEN of Bergen, Norway, is now in 
this country on a visit to his principals, the Nicholson 
File Company and Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
whose products he sells to the dealers in the Scandina- 
vian countries, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, traveling 
the territory at frequent intervals. Mr. Paulsen last vis- 
ited this country six vears ago. He will return in about 
two weeks. 
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PAINTS IN THE HARDWARE STORE. 


ANY Hardware dealers have discovered that they 
possess distinct advantages over drug stores for 
the distribution of Paints, Colors and Painters’ Supplies. 
Many of the most advanced dealers have put in stocks 
of these goods, which have resulted in benefit to them- 
selves and to the painters and contractors of buildings. 
The manufacturers of Paints also have not been slow 
to recognize that Hardware dealers afford much better 
avenues to consumers of their goods. It has _ been 
demonstrated that the Hardware dealer handles in 
larger quantity, carries better quality and pushes trade 
much more energetically than do the dispensers of 
drugs. 

In recent issues we have published many leters from 
manufacturers and merchants in which the advantages 
and desirability of handling this line have been pointed 
out. The following expressions from other correspond- 
ents will also be of interest: 

Every Hardwareman Should Handle It. 

From a Large Retailer in Michigan: Paint 
handled to advantage by every Hardware merchant, or 
at least I have been successful in that line. I think the 
Hardware store is the proper place for Paints, Oils, 
&ec. In this part of the country every Hardware mer- 
chant handles this line in connection with his Hard- 
ware business. 

Paints and Hardware a Natural Combination. 

From a Large House in Indiana: We are selling Paints, 
Oils and Varnishes in connection with our retail Hard- 
ware business, and think this line rightfully belongs to 
us. We were forced to handle it. We find that the 
first thing a customer asks when he starts to build is, 
“ How do you sell Nails?” and then he goes from store 
to store, and where the dealer will sell him the Nails 
the cheapest there he will buy, as he thinks he is at 
the cheapest place. He nearly always claims to have 
the cash to build the house, but when he gets to the 
purchase of Hardware he finds that he is short of funds 
and makes arrangements with the dealer for credit, and 
the Paint being the last item he asks the dealer to get 
it for him, as he would like to have the account all at 
one place. This is the case with farmers, and in the 
city the contractor takes the full contract and likes to 
have his account at one place as much as possible, so 


ean be 


that in the smaller cities Paints, &c., should go with 
Hardware. 
Hand ia Hand with Hardware. 
From a Michigan Merchant: Paints and Oils go hand 


in hand with Hardware and are the 
Hardware dealers here. 

, Unquestionably Kindred Lines. 

From a Kentucky Retailer: Paints and Hardware are 
unquestionably kindred lines. The subject of combining 
Paints with Hardware has been persistently urged in 
your valuable paper. About 12 years ago I.was ex- 
clusively a Paint maker and dealer, but I found by 
adding Hardware I could do business with the con- 
tractors in both lines. The healthy part of the Paint 
business is to get in on the ground floor. 

Experience of Several Years. 

From a Merchant in Michigan: We handled 
Paints, Oils, &c., in connection with the Hardware busi- 
ness for several years, and it is our opinion that this 
line of goods can be handled advantageously by Hard- 
ware merchants generally. 

An Evolution in the Paint Business. 

From a Western Manufacturer: We distribute a great 
deal of our Paints through both the drug and Hardware 
jobber, and during recent years our experience has been 
that the trade is gradually drifting from the drug to 
the Hardware jobber. We are now supplying a number 
of Hardware jobbers with a line of our Mixed Paints, 
and judging from the amount they handle, would infer 
that they consider Paint a very profitable addition to 
their business. 

We also sell direct to the retail Hardware dealer 
and find an increasing demand from this class of trade. 
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« great many of them express themselves as being 
highly pleased with the Paint end of their business,, 
claiming that with practically no additional expense for 
clerk hire, rent, &¢., and with but a very small invest- 
ment in they enabled to make a material 
increase in their profits. 


stock, are 

It looks to us as though the retail Paint business 
rightfully Hardware dealer in towns 
that are not large enough to admit of an exclusive Paint 
und Wall Paper store. 


belongs to the 


Paint Business with Hardwaremen Increasing. 


From an Ohio Manufacturer: An inereasing number 
of Hardware merchants are recognizing the advantage 
of this department of business, and Paint certainly be- 
longs to the building trade as truly as Hardware. Our 
own with Hardware merchants been 
very satisfactory and many of our representatives in 
various parts of the country are successful in this busi- 
We appreciate your wise this 
subject to your readers. 
Hardware Trade the Proper Channel. 

From a Pennsylvania Manufacturer: We have read your 
articles on Paints in the Hardware store, which bear out 
our 20 vears’ experience that the Hardware trade is the 
proper charnel for the distribution of Paints. Our ex- 
perience has been that druggists are gradually discon- 
tinuing this line and the Hardware people are taking it 
up as more properly belonging to their line of goods, 
with the exception of large cities, which are able to sup 
port exclusive Paint stores. 


experience has 


less, 


presentation of 


Paint Trade Drifting Into Hardware Hands. 

We have quite a few 
dealers among our line of customers and be- 
the trade is drifting more and more into the 
hands of the Hardware trade, as against lumber dealers 
nnd drug men, who handled most of the prepared Paints 
in years gone by. 


From a Manufacturer in Illinois: 
Ilardwar« 


lieve that 


Hardwaremen Their Most Satisfactory Customers. 
Vew Vanufacturer: The Hardware 
trade of New England are quite generally carrying Paint 
and White Lead. The lines are analogous, and while we 
are to some extent selling the drug dealers, our most 
from the Hardware and 
As the margin of profit on first- 
class Mixed Paints is large, it is a question of but a very 
snort time pefore the Hardware trade throughout this 
entire section will be carrying a full and complete line of 
Paints, White Lead and Oil. 
Number of Hardware Customers Continually 
Increasing. 

West: We have consider 
able trade among Hardware people, and are constantly 
adding to it. Onr views on this subject therefore coin- 
cide with similar letters which you have published. 


From oa England 


satisfactory business comes 


vuilders’ supply trade, 


From a Manufacturer in the 


Experiences of Merchants in an Eastern Town. 

The following views as to the desirability of handling 
Paints in Hardware stores were expressed by merchants 
in a town of a nearby State. It will be seen that there 
is not a uniformity of opinion on the subject: 

DISCONTINUED THE SALE.—We carried Mixed Paints in 
2 small way for some time, but two or three years ago 
some parties started in the Paint business exclusively a 
few doors from us. As they handled a much larger stock 
and better assortment than we could, we discontinued 
handling this line 


CoLors PROFITALLE.—There is money in Colors, but 
not in Lead, Oil and Turpentine. We only handle such 
Dry Colors and Oils as naturally belong to our mill sup- 
ply department. Reiiable house painters can buy their 
material direct from manufacturers who cater to this 
class of trade. The miserable painters to whom manu- 
facturers will not sell run up a bill for a job with the 
Hardwareman, and it’s cents to doughnuts if the mer- 
chant does not get stuck for the greater part of the bill. 


CASH SALES ALMOST EXeLUSIVELY.—We have been 
selling Paints and Oils for the past three years, not push- 
ing the line to any great extent, but find it profitable. 
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Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of tonnage is being placed, 
probably larger than for some time. The tone of the 
market is firm and it is said that existing prices are be- 
ing rigidly held. We quote Plain Wire at $1.75 to $1.80, 
base, for Nos. 6 to 9: Galvanized, 30 cents extra for 
Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.—The manufactur- 
ers of Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting have made their 
prices for next season, and they may, in a general way, 
be referred to as about 19 per cent. higher than those of 
ayearago. In Poultry Netting a difference of 5 per cent. 
is made between the goods galvanized after weaving and 
those galvanized before weaving. The higher prices 
ruling for spelter add perceptibly to the cost of the Net- 
ting. The market on these lines has a firm tone, and the 
trade are placing orders liberally. The decline which 
has taken place in Wire Nails and Barb and other Wires 
may have given some the impression that Wire products 
generally are weak, but this does not seem to be the 
case as the prices on fine Wires are maintained quite 
firmly and the trade are buying goods made of them 
with confidence. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—The market for Wrought Iron 
Pipe coniinues te show signs of weakness and conces- 
sions below what might be regarded as the regular prices 
are obtainabie. On the smaller sizes on which the com- 
petition is most active concessions are more readily ob- 
tained. 


Shovels and Spades.—There has been no important 
change in Shovels and Spades during the week, except 
that the new prices of the manufacturers are being 
quietly made known to the principal buyers. The sale 
of the goods has naturally been interfered with seriously 
by the announcement of the reduction which is to be 
made November 15, and jobbers are freely shading prices 
in anticipation of that date. The independent factories 
have not as.yet made public announcement in regard to 
their policy or prices, and it remains to be seen whether 
or not they will follow the lead of the associated manu- 
facturers in abandoning the animal brand grade. 


Sheet Zinc.—Mattheissen & Hegeler Zine Company, 
La Sallie, Ill, have issued a circular under date October 
14, in which the price of Sheet Zine is announced as 
$6.50 per 100 pounds, delivered free on board cars, La 
Salle, in 600-pound casks, of the thicknesses from Nos. 
9 to 22 inclusive, and of the widths from 32 to 60 inches 
inclusive, and of the lengths from 8&4 to 96 inches in 
clusive. The following discounts are given: 


Cash 

with order. Quantity. Total. 

Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
CE Sc aGiedvisaess cape awn’ 3 5 8 
ee eee 3 { 6 
3 5 
re 3 4 
Less than 3000 pounds............. 3 3 


They also announce the follewing revised extras in cents 
per 100 pounds: 


Extras in Cents Per 100 Pounds. 
Numbers 5 6 7 8 

32 to ‘ 30 15 10 

24 x! 8I 20 10 5 

26 20 10 5 

28 75 5D 45 

30 60 45 35 

48 10 None. None. 

50 15 None. None. 

52 20 None. None. 

60 80 45 15 

36 35 20 10 

48 60 25 None 

36 45 35 25 

48 75 30 20 

62 Extra given on application. 

No extra charges for heavier numbers 

The extra on No. 4 36 x 84 is $1.85 per 100 pounds. 
Extra Charges for Small Packages and for Selected Zinc. 

100-pound casks [all numbers up to No. 12 inclusive], 30 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

100-pound boxes [not larger than 30 x 40 inches], 30 cents per 
100 pounds. 

200 and 300 pound casks [all numbers up to No. 14 inclusive], 
20 cents per 100 pounds. 

200 and 300 pound boxes [not larger than 36 x 50 inches], 20 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Sash Weights.—The Sash Weight market ‘is in an 
unusually satisfactory condition, and prices are much 
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more regular than is generally the case. The strength 
of the market for the raw material and the harmony in 
which the manufacturers are working together con- 
tribute to this condition. The foundries in the western 
and central districts recently advanced the price to $25 
per ton in car lots, and $27 in less than car lots. 

Cordage.—The Rope market continues in a quiet con- 
dition, demand being moderate. According to maker 
and quality of goods, quotations are as follows: Manila, 
on the basis of 7-16-inch and larger, 124% to 12% cents 
per pound; Sisal, on the same basis, 914 to 10 cents per 
pound. It is probable that these quotations are some- 
times shaded. 

Glass.—Local jobbers compiain of the lack of demand’ 
for Glass, which has been a characteristic feature of 
the market during the summer and fall. This is at- 
tributable to a considerable extent to the impression 
received by the trade that prices would be lower in the 
fall. The uncertainty as to the future of the market 
which existed during the summer naturally led to this 
conclusion. The Jobbers’ Association expected to place 
their order for fall delivery of Glass at lower figures 
than they paid for the previous lot, but in this they 
were disappointed. Taking into account the rate of 
wages paid the workmen, and the fact that most of the 
factories in the country are controlled by the consoli- 
dated companies or are working in harmony with them, . 
there is little prospect of lower priced Glass during this 
tire. Some jobbers assert that prices may be higher, as 
the consolidated companies are in a position to demand 
any price they may see fit. In the meantime retailers 
are cutting up larger sizes of Glass to supply their trade, 
the Glass having been bought at much below present 
figures. The Jobbers’ Association quotations are as fol- 
lows for single and double strength Window Glass: 

Discount. 
From store 
BOD. TACCORT, -CRPIONE TO1B iio ic csnisids ener 89 and 5 % 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.--The demand for imme- 
diate deliveries of White Lead in Oil for consumption 
is quite liberal, owing to the favorable weather condi- 
tions for outdoor work. Quotations are as follows: In 
lots of 500 pounds or over, 6 cents per pound; in lots of 
less than 500 pounds, 6% cents per pound. 

Oils.—-Linseed Oil.—With the advance in the price of 
Flax Seed at the close of last week cheap lots of West- 
ern Oil were withdrawn from the market; resulting in 
a stronger feeling. It is understood that considerable 
Oil has been sold for November-January delivery at 43 
cents, but that buyers are now holding out for lower 
prices. The demand for spot Oil in small lots continues. 
City Raw is quoted, according to quantity, from 46 to 47 
cents per gallon. State and Western brands are quoted 
at 45 cents for any quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The higher prices which have 
ruled for the past two weeks have restricted purchases 
of large lots to a considerable extent. As a result values 
have declined and quotations, according to quantity, are 
as follows: Southerns, 54 to 54144 cents; machine made 
barrels, 5414 to 55 cents per gallon. 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY’S LONDON EXHIBIT. 
FINE exhibit was made by the R. E, Dietz Company, 

60 Laight street, New York, at the American exhi- 
bition in the Crystal Palace, London, which opened May 


1, 1902, and closed October 1. The company showed a 
full line of samples of their wide assortment of Tubular 
Lanterns and Motor Lamps, which are widely marketed, 
both in the United States and abroad, the display being 
given under the auspices of their English branch house, 
Saracen Chambers, Snow Hill, London, E. C. 
‘niiacndataaeaiiillataimmeiicacts 

ADOLPH H. PAULSEN of Bergen, Norway, is now in 
this country on a visit to his principals, the Nicholson 
File Company and Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
whose products he sells to the dealers in the Scandina- 
vian countries, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, traveling 
the territory at frequent intervals. Mr. Paulsen last vis- 
ited this country six years ago. He will return in about 
two weeks. 
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PAINTS IN THE HARDWARE STORE. 


ANY Hardware dealers have discovered that they 
possess distinct advantages over drug stores for 
the distribution of Paints, Colors and Painters’ Supplies. 
Many of the most advanced dealers have put in stocks 
of these goods, which have resulted in benefit to them- 
selves and to the painters and contractors of buildings. 
The manufacturers of Paints also have not been slow 
to recognize that Hardware dealers afford much better 
avenues to consumers of their goods. It has been 
demonstrated that the Hardware dealer handles in 
larger quantity, carries better quality and pushes trade 
much more energetically than do the dispensers of 
drugs. 

In recent issues we have published many leters from 
manufacturers and merchants in which the advantages 
and desirability of handling this line have been pointed 
out. The following expressions from other correspond- 
ents will also be of interest: 

Every Hardwareman Should Handle It. 

From a Large Retailer in Michigan: Paint can be 
handled to advantage by every Hardware merchant, or 
at least I have been successful in that line. I think the 
Hardware store is the proper place for Paints, Oils, 
&e. In this part of the country every Hardware mer- 
chant handles this line in connection with his Hard- 

yare business. 

Paints and Hardware a Natural Combination. 

From a Large House in Indiana: We are selling Paints, 
Oils and Varnishes in connection with our retail Hard- 
ware business, and think this line rightfully belongs to 
us. We were forced to handle it. We find that the 
first thing a customer asks when he starts to build is, 
“How do you sell Nails?” and then he goes from store 
to store, and where the dealer will sell him the Nails 
the cheapest there he will buy, as he thinks he is at 
the cheapest place. He nearly always claims to have 
the cash to build the house, but when he gets to the 
purchase of Hardware he finds that he is short of funds 
and makes arrangements with the dealer for credit, and 
the Paint being the last item he asks the dealer to get 
it for him, as he would like to have the account all at 
one place. This is the case with farmers, and in the 
city the contractor takes the full contract and likes to 
have his account at one place as much as possible, so 
that in the smaller cities Paints, &¢c., should go with 
Hardware. 

Hand ian Hand with Hardware. 

From a Michigan Merchant: Paints and Oils go hand 
in hand with Hardware and are handted by all the 
Hardware dealers here. 

Unquestionably Kindred Lines. 
From a Kentucky Retailer: Paints and Hardware are 
unquestionably kindred lines. The subject of combining 
Paints with Hardware has been persistently urged in 
your valuable paper. About 12 years ago I. was ex- 
clusively a Paint maker and dealer, but I found by 
adding Hardware I could do business with the con- 
tractors in both lines. The healthy part of the Paint 
business is to get in on the ground floor. 
Experience of Several Years. 

From a Merchant in Michigan: We have handled 
Paints, Oils, &c., in connection with the Hardware busi- 
ness for several years, and it is our opinion that this 
line of goods can be handled advantageously by Hard- 
ware merchants generally. 

An Evolution in the Paint Business. 

From a Western Manufacturer: We distribute a great 
deal of our Paints through both the drug and Hardware 
jobber, and during recent years our experience has been 
that the trade is gradually drifting from the drug to 
the Hardware jobber. We are now supplying a number 
of Hardware jobbers with a line of our Mixed Paints, 
and judging from the amount they handle, would infer 
that they consider Paint a very profitable addition to 
their business. 

We also sell direct to the retail Hardware dealer 
and find an increasing demand from this class of trade. 
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« great many of them express themselves as being 
highly pleased with the Paint end of their business,, 
claiming that with practically no additional expense for 
clerk hire, rent, &¢., and with but a very small invest- 
ment in they are enabled to make a material 
increase in their profits. 


stock, 


It looks to us as 
rightfully 


though the retail Paint business 
belongs to the Hardware dealer in towns 
that are not large enough to admit of an exclusive Paint 
und Wall Paper store. 

Paint Business with Hardwaremen Increasing. 

From an Ohio Manufacturer: An inereasing number 
of Hardware merchants are recognizing the advantage 
of this department of business, and Paint certainly be- 
longs to the building trade as truly as Hardware. Our 
own with Hardware merchants has been 
very satisfactory and many of our representatives in 
various parts of the country are successful in this busi- 
We appreciate your presentation of this 
subject to your readers. \ 


experience 


ness, wise 


Hardware Trade the Proper Channel 

From a Pennsylvania Manufacturer: We have read your 
articles on Paints in the Hardware store, which bear out 
our 20 vears’ experience that the Hardware trade is the 
proper charuel for the distribution of Paints. Our ex- 
perience has been that druggists are gradually discon- 
tinuing this line and the Hardware people are taking it 
up as more properly belonging to their line of goods, 
with the exception of large cities, which are able to sup 
port exclusive Paint stores. 


Paint Trade Drifting Into Hardware Hands. 
From a Manufacturer in Illinois: We have quite a few 
Ilardware dealers among our line of customers and be- 
lieve that the trade is drifting more and more into the 
hands of the Hardware trade, as against lumber dealers 
wnd drug men, who handled most of the prepared Paints 
in years gone by. 


Hardwaremen Their Most Satisfactory Customers. 
Vew Vanufacturer: The Hardware 
trade of New England are quite generally carrying Paint 
and White Lead. The lines are analogous, and while we 
are to some extent selling the drug dealers, our most 
satisfactory from the Hardware and 
builders’ supply trade. As the margin of profit on first- 
class Mixed Paints is large, it is a question of but a very 
snort time pefore the Hardware trade throughout this 
entire section will be carrying a full and complete line of 
Paints, White Lead and Oil. 
Number of Hardware Customers Continually 
Increasing. 

From a Manufacturer in the West: We have consider 
able trade among Hardware people, and are constantly 
adding to it. Our views on this subject therefore coin- 
cide with similar letters which you have published. 


From a England 


business comes 


Experiences of Merchants in an Eastern Town. 

The following views as to the desirability of handling 
Paints in Hardware stores were expressed by merchants 
in a town of a nearby State. It will be seen that there 
is not a uniformity of opinion on the subject: 

DISCONTINUED THE SALE.—We carried Mixed Paints in 
a small way for some time, but two or three years ago 
some parties started in the Paint business exclusively a 
few doors from us. As they handled a much larger stock 
and better assortment than we could, we discontinued 
handling this line 

CoLors PROFITALBLE.—There is money in Colors, but 
not in Lead, Oil and Turpentine. We only handle such 
Dry Colors and Oils as naturally belong to our mill sup- 
ply department. Reliable house painters can buy their 
material direct from manufacturers who cater to this 
class of trade. The miserable painters to whom manu- 
facturers will not sell run up a bill for a job with the 
Hardwareman, and it’s cents to doughnuts if the mer- 
chant does not get stuck for the greater part of the bill. 





CASH SALES ALMOST EXe€LUSIVELY.—We have been 
selling Paints and Oils for the past three years, not push- 
ing the line to any great extent, but find it profitable. 
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We sell almost exclusively for cash to property owners 
and manufacturing concerns, but not to painters. 

KEEPING TAB ON THE PAINTERS.—We carry a large 
line of Paints of all kinds and of Oils. We sell to all 
classes of trade. including painters. The latter, as a 
rule, are an irresponsible set of men, but we keep a sharp 
watch on them, and when we find them drinking to ex- 
cess we refuse to give them further credit. On an aver- 
age about one painter a year sticks us to the extent of 
$75 to $100. This covers our entire loss on the Paint 
business. 


Adelite. 


Adelite is the suggestive name adopted for a Var- 
nish and Paint Remover manufactured and prepared by 
the Adams & Elting Company of Chicago. Adelite is 
said to possess every quality of a perfect Varnish and 
*aint solvent, and when properly used removes Varnish, 
aint, Shellac, Wax and similar coatings within a very 
short space of time. It contains no water, alkali or 
acids, and therefore does not injure the hands, and is 
free from objectionable odor. It finds a wide application 
in the refinishing of floors, furniture, pianos, beds, doors, 
store fronts, window sills and casings; in cars, steam- 
ships, machinery and carriages; in hotels, hospitals and 
sanitariums. It is especially commended as a satisfac- 
tory article in removing lettering from plate glass, and 
also for cleaning old paint and varnish brushes. It 
is also recommended as not softening glue nor raising 
the grain of the finest veneers, nor does it spot or in- 
jure the finest woods, and its effects need not be neu- 
tralized with soap and water, acids, &c. The liquid 
Varnish and Paint Remover is said to be especially 
adapted to flat surfaces and the semipaste to upright 
surfaces. 


Wadsworth-Howland Company’s New Plant. 

Wadsworth-Howland Company, Chicago, Ill., who are 
manufacturers of a general line of Paints and Colors, 
dry and in oil, also Enamels, Stains, Varnishes, &c., 
have recently completed a new plant at Thirteenth and 
Indiana streets, in which they employ the most modern 
methods. The building is of brick construction, five stories 
in hight, and equipped with mixers and grinders of mod- 
ern type, which are operated by steam power; the build- 
ing is also heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
To facilitate the work of manufacturing the oil used is 
pumped to the top of the building into tanks, from which 
it runs by gravity into the mixers, which are located 
on the fifth floor. Both the Oil and the Dry Colors are 
proportioned by weight. From the mixing room the 
half prepared material is conducted by gravity into 
grinders on the fourth floor. The various tints and 
shades are prepared from formule, the material again 
being proportioned by weight, the accuracy thus ob- 
served assuring the exact shade and the standard of the 
various prepared Colors. The recent introduction of 
machinery into the preparation of Color Cards has facili- 
tated the production of these valuable aids in the sale of 
the product, which will be appreciated by painters and 
dealers alike; this department is also located on the 
fourth floor. In filling the barrels and kegs with Paint 
precaution is taken to keep intact the inside coating of 
the barrels, thus preventing leakage. On the third floor 
the Mixed Paints are put into tin packages of various 
weights and sizes. The laboratory and superintendent’s 
office are also located on the third floor. The second 
floor is devoted to the printing of labels and stationery, 
and to the storage of raw material. The offices and ship- 
ping department are located on the first floor, which is 
also devoted to the storage of stock of the finished prod- 
uct. In the basement are located the boiler and engine 
rooms, and storage provided for large winter stocks. 
Varnishes and such other material of an inflammable 
nature are stored underneath the sidewalk and sepa- 
rated from the basement by iron doors to guard against 
fire. 

ise ia 

CoL_uMBIAN Founnry Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
been incorporated and will engage in the manufacture 
of Soil Pipe and Fittings in the former Harney Foundry 
at the foot of Eagle street. in that city 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HP regular monthly dinner of the New England Iron 
& Hardware Association was held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on Thursday, October 23, at 6 p.m., preceded by 
a reception. The attendance was unusually large for a 
monthly meeting owing to the presence of T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the National Hardware 
Association, who spoke on “ The Abuse of the Cash Dis- 
count System” as at present in vogue in the Hardware 
and kindred trades. After dinner President Oscar A. 
Shepard introduced Mr. Fernley, making suitable refer- 
ence to an interesting event which happened in Mr. 
Fernley’s family on the 22d inst.—namely, the birth of 
twin daughters. After acknowledging his increased re- 
sponsibility and the congratulations of the association 
as offered through President Shepard, Mr. Fernley took 
up the subject of the evening, making the following ad- 
dress: 
Address of T. James Fernley 


I assure you that it affords me much pleasure to ap- 
pear before you this evening as the official representative 
of the National Hardware Association of the United 
States, an organization which is honored by having such 
a number of representative New England houses on its 
membership roll. 

1 am somewhat embarrassed, however, because in 
appearing here I recognize that I am about to address a 
body of educated business men, and having had but lim- 
ited opportunity in that direction, I am somewhat at a 
disadvantage. A few weeks ago, having occasion to at- 
tend the commencement of an institution of learning, I 
listened to a number of essays on subjects which could 
only be appreciated by a college bred man, and was feel- 
ing to a marked degree my literary littleness, when 
finally a young man was introduced to deliver the vale- 
dictory address in Latin. I said to myself, ‘‘ Now I will 
listen carefully and may follow him to some extent, be- 
cause the English language was largely taken from 
Latin.” I had been enwrapt for several minutes when 
the young man stepped to the front of the stage and 
said, “ Ignoramus."" I said almost audibly, ‘I am it,” 
and as soon as possible I left the presence of learned 
men. 

After an experience of eight years in association 
work, I am convinced that a large part of the province 
of an association like yours and our own must be along 
educational lines. These aro times which require a man 
to be a master of commerce in order to meet with suec- 
cess as a merchant. Your world renowned New England 
universities have been for many years educating young 
men for the various professions in which men obtain 
eminence, and yet until very recent years no effort has 
been made to educate our boys as merchants. 

We realize that there is much knowledge of affairs 
commercial which the merchant of to-day does not pos- 
sess, and hence associations of those engaged in various 
lines of trade have been formed, in the hope that by an 
interchanging of ideas the general knowledge of how to 
conduct business might be broadened. 

THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
point to great financial transactions in all branches of 
commerce. We must be prepared for the change. The 
merchant of to-day cannot conduct business as did the 
storekeeper of the last century. Figures which enter 
into all transactions to-day are gigantic. 

The first bank of modern times was established at 
Venice, 500 years ago. This institute handled an amount 
of money which would be too small to justify the exist- 
ence of a national bank in any sparsely settled com- 
munity to-day. 

At present the paper money in general use throughout 
the country amounts to upward of $4,000,000,000, which 
does not more than equal the total amount of gold coin. 
Those who are in a position to know state that the bank- 
ing money of the world is about $13,000,000,000. 

Why should not the great change in these transactions 
of business call for enlarged education in order to suc- 


cessfully handle such stupendous transactions as these 
data invelve? 
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The Indians William Venn found on our shores needed 
little commercial training to carry on their exchange of 
commodities. It required little training for them to pad- 
dle a canoe, but who would uecide to travel on an ocean 
steamer from your historic harbor with a captain who 
possessed only the knowledge of one who could paddle 
a cance? 

We would correct an erroneous impression which 
exists, fortunately to a limited extent, that associations 
of men in commerce are formed to regulate prices. We 
state without fear of successful contradiction that 
no association in the Hardware business has this object 
in view. 

You are engaged in a business which requires the use 
of a large capital and the specific knowledge of the 
business conducted—a business which is pregnant with 
details and which requires constant and careful han- 
dling. 

In nature there is a force known as vis inertia—the 
power of doing nothing. Can any man conduct an Iron, 
Metal or General Hardware business on the power 
obtained from vis inertia? You gentlemen know noth- 
ing of this force. 

You are largely men of one idea. So have been the 
great men of history—they are remembered by the one 
idea which actuated their useful lives. Plato was a man 
of one idea, philosophy: Demosthenes, oratory; Paul, 
Christianity; Luther, the reformation; Watt, the steam 
engine; Fulton, the steamboat; Harvey, the circulation of 
the blood; Garibaldi, liberty; Shakespeare, the drama; 
the best lawyers have one idea; the best physicians, med- 
ical knowledge. You merchant princes one idea, mer- 
cantile success. 


CONCENTRATION OF PURPOSE WITH DETERMINATION 
will succeed; it always has, and “ history repeats itself,” 
you know. Men with these traits are in demand. De- 
termination is a quality which must always be in the 
possession of the successful merchant. Enthusiasm is 
also a quality which must be possessed by successful 
business men. Those who lack these qualities can be 
spared from commerce as readily as could the lady who 
was an ardent Methodist and was carried away by the 
oratorical flights of her pastor. She often disconcerted 
him with half audible ejaculations, such as “ beautiful,” 
“ wonderful,” “ sublime.’’” One Sabbath his imagination 
earried him so far into the sky that she could not fol- 
low him, and she exclaimed: “ Oh, for one more feather 
in the wing of my imagination that I, too, might soar 
into these heavenly hights.”’” The vexed pastor ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Good Lord, give her the feather and let her 
go.” 


ABUSE OF CASH DISCOUNTS. 


In accordance with your policy of educational ad- 
vancement as merchants, you have come to consider a 
subject which is of utmost importance at this time and 
without detaining you longer on generalities I will say 
that the abuse of the cash discount system is a subject 
which was first brought to the attention of the National 
Hardware Association in July, 1899, when the American 
Steel & Wire Company withdrew the cash discount en- 
tirely, substituting for it terms of “ net cash 30 days.” 
This they did at the time when the company in ques- 
tion absolutely controlled the products of the class they 
manufactured, and this action on their part was quickly 
followed by other manufacturers, who felt that if the 
concern in question could compel their customers to 
forego the cash discount they also could insist on a 
similar plan. 

The secretary-treasurer of the National Hardware 
Association was instructed by the Executive Commit- 
tee to vigorously protest against this curtailment of 
profit, and the machinery of the National Hardware 
Association was immediately put in motion to the end 
that the former terms should be restored. We found 
that one of the strongest arguments used by the manu- 
facturers who had withdrawn the cash discount was 
that a large majority of their customers availed them- 
selves of the cash discount, which they offered for ten- 
day payment, at the end of 15, 20 and in some cases 30 
days, thus abusing the privilege of anticipating the pay- 
ment of obligations. The further argument was pre- 
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sented by the manufacturers that the percentage was 
too much interest on the money in these days of cheap 
bank rates. 

In answer to the first objection—viz., the abuse of the 
privilege—we were compelled to admit that the buyer 
was in the wrong, and it was not fair for the manu- 
facturer to be compelled to give what we call a pre- 
mium for anticipated payment when the payment was 
not in accordance with the terms on which the premium 
was offered. 

in answer to the second objection—viz., that the rate 
Was too large to pay for the money in the days of cheap 
bank rates—we stated that the cash discount should not 
be looked upon as interest on the money, but as a pre- 
mium for placing money. in the hands of the seller 
quickly after date of purchase. 

After laboring with the manufacturers for a period 
of six months we induced a general return to the for- 
mer terms, the American‘Steel & Wire Company first 
giving 1 per cent. for cash in 10 days and subsequently 
2 per cent. 

Before the concession was made we were asked 
whether we believed that the buyers and others would 
adhere strictly to the terms of the cash discount. We 
assured the manufacturers that this course would be 
pursued, and in talking with the manufacturers we are 
pleased to know that our assurances have been made 
good. To-day it is rather dangerous to take off the cash 
discount unless a remittance is made within 10 days 
from date of bill. 

It has come to our notice within the last few months, 
however, that certain jobbing houses are not closely ad- 
hering to these terms in selling goods to their customers. 
We have heard of cases where the cash discount has 
been deducted at the end of 15, 20 and in some cases 30 
days from the date of the bill and the deduction allowed. 
The evil is growing to such an extent that we feel that 
some concerted action must be taken on this subject. 
Were the profits of the business large it would not make 
so much difference, but when you consider that the aver- 
age business house are fortunate if they turn their cap- 
ital four times a year it is apparent that an amount 
equal to a dividend on the capital stock of the company 
would be lost if the cash discount is deducted and the 
cash not placed in the hands of the seller within a pre- 
scribed time. 

The average merchant adheres strictly to the terms of 
selling and does not attempt to unjustly claim a premium 
for anticipated payment when he does not promptly 
remit in settlement of the bill within the prescribed 
time. It is unjust to this class that any exception 
should be made to the rule and hence we urge upon you 
the necessity of a strict adherence to terms. 


Discussion. 


At the close of Mr. Fernley’s address expressions of 
opinion from prominent members of the various trades 
represented in the association were asked for and the 
following responded: William Chamberlain, Samuel A. 
Bigelow, C. D. Bragg, P. E. Strauss, G. W. Herrick, John 
H. Robbins, H. N. Lathrop, Charles Clark Adams, A. M. 
Wiley. ‘The discussion was mainly confined to the com- 
parison of experiences of the different concerns in 
handling the present discount systems and showed that 
there is a wide variance in the customs prevailing in the 
different branches of the trade, the metal section being 
the only one which had a minimum discount well lived 
up to and charged interest after 30 days. All agreed 
that the privilege of the cash discount was more or less 
abused by their customers, but the gereral sentiment ap- 
peared to be that united action at this time was imprac- 
ticable owing to the different conditions in the various 
trades. 

a 

THE CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFING COMPANY, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., hive changed their name to Chattanooga 
Mfg. & Foundry Company. As this company manufac- 
ture a large line of Sheet Metal Goods in addition to 
Steel Reofing, and also conduct a large foundry, it wis 
felt that a more comprehensive name would be more in 
keeping with their business. No change whatever ha: 
tuken place in proprietorship or management. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastinas Hovsk, | 
NorFo.k St., Lonpon, W. C., Oct. 18. 1902. | 


The State of Trade in Great Britain. 


T is sometimes wise to turn away from mere counting 
house reports, and to examine closely into the state 
of employment. By this means we are often able to 
glean fuller information than any merchant, no matter 
how well informed, can give us. The large wholesale 
men are generally able to indicate clearly enough what 
are the trade currents at any particular time, but they 
are fallible, and it is necessary occasionally to check 
their statements. For example, this week I was told by 
a mérchant in a large way that trade was booming, that 
he had plenty of orders both on home account and ex- 
port. On looking into the state of the labor market, 
however, I find ample confirmation of my previous fore- 
casts that trade is on the decline. The official returns 
just to hand are to the effect that the general state of 
employment continues to decline, and is now not only 
worse than a year ago, but below the average for the 
month of September in the last ten years. The falling 
off is most marked in the shipbuilding and engineering 
trades. American demands have kept the miners of all 
sorts busy, but otherwise, judged by the state of em- 
ployment, we are rapidly moving into a period of dull- 
ness. In 221 trade unions, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 553,870, 27,522, or 5 per cent., were reported as 
unemployed at the end of September, compared with 
4.5 per cent. in August, and 3.7 per cent. in September, 
1901. The mean percentage of unemployed returned at 
the end of September during the last ten years is 4.6 
per cent. These figures should make any optimist pause. 
Turning more particularly to the Hardware trades, I find 
that employment in the brass trade is only moderate; in 
the brass and copper trades, good; in the Wire and 
metal branches, fairly good; in the Case Tube trade, 
fair; Fender and Fire Brass makers are quiet; makers 
of Household articles, Hollow Ware, Axles, Stoves, 
Ranges, Lamps, Heating Apparatus, Wrought Iron and 
Steel Hinges, Nuts and Bolts, Gas, Steam and water 
Tubes and general Iron work, report employment as 
good; makers of Bedsteads, light and heavy Steel Toys, 
Spades, Shovels, Cut and Wire Nails, machine made 
Rivets and nails, Iron and Tin Plate Goods, fair, and 
File cutters moderate. In the district of Sheffield in 
the Cutlery and Tool trades employment is reported as 
fair; in the Spring Knife industry and Saw making, as 
quiet; with Saw Handle makers, Handle and Scale cut- 
ters, File grinders, hand and machine cutters, as slack; 
with forgers of large Files, and in all other branches 
trade is but moderate. To the foregoing I must add a 
comment upon the Tin Plate trade. Employment there 
shows a slight decline, but continues good. At the end 
of September, 395 mills were working as compared with 
402 at the end of August, and 378 a year ago. Fifty-two 
works with 257 mills had all their mills in operation at 
the end of September, while 26 others were partially at 
work with 138 mills working out of a total of 183. The 
number of work people engaged at the end of September 
is estimated at about 20,000. Of the total number of 
mills at work, 383, employing over 19,000 work people, 
were in South Wales, Monmouthshire and Gloucester- 
shire, compared with 390 at the end of August and 364 
a year ago. I have already given the exports of Tin 
Plates, and need not now repeat them. Latest cables to 
hand from America with reference to the Tin Plate 
industry there are having a disquieting effect upon trade 
here. 


The Lock Trade Dispute. 


A well informed correspondent in the Midlands gives 
some useful information about the Lock strike, the de- 
velopment of which I have already reported. Referring 
to a meeting of the Willenhall Lock makers held this 
week, he says that about 30 were present, all the leading 
firms in the town being represented. Reporters were not 
admitted, but it is stated on most reliable authority that 
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the attitude of the employers was one of great firmness, 
and the demand for an advance of 10 per cent. in wages 
will be resisted to the utmost. The reasons assigned for 
this decision are that the wages of the locksmiths are 
ample for the work done and the skill required, and that 
any advance would involve a raising of the price of 
Locks, which would be most prejudicial to the trade, It 
is asserted that any locksmith who is steady and at- 
tentive to his work can easily earn 30 shillings per week 
of 50 hours, and those possessing real mechanical skill 
“an easily earn 35 to 40 shillings per week. In proof of 
this several of the leading firms are allowing independ- 
ent persons who have no personal interest in the dispute 
to examine their wages books. 


The Development of Burma. 

India has often occupied considerable space in this 
British letter, but hitherto I have said nothing about 
Burma. As both India and Burma are under the same 
Government, their interests are, to some extent, the 
same. But in view of the proposed removal of likin 
stations in China, Burma instantly assumes an impor- 
tant commercial position, because of its access to South- 
western China, a portion of that great country which 
has yet to be developed, and which is distinctly of great 
potential wealth. Of course, everything hinges upon 
the ratification of the treaty. The continuation of the 
old conditions means a severe check upon Burmese trade. 
For example, between Tengyueh and Yunnan-fu on the 
main trade route from Bahmo, there are no less than 
20 likin stations. The abolition of these under the new 
treaty, it is considered certain, would give great impulse 
to.the import trade from Burma. As a matter of fact, 
apart from the advantages which would accrue under 
the new treaty the trade between Burma and Western 
China has developed very rapidly during the last three 
years, imports being over 100 per cent. and exports 52 
per cent. greater than in the previous triennial period. 
This trade is largely in soft goods, but it is an axiom 
that Hardware follows soft goods in due course. In 
addition, Burma has rich Oil fields, and the Standard 
Oil Trust has already sent a representative thither to 
make arrangements for its working. There are many 
difficulties more of a political nature which stand in 
the way of commercial prosperity. Upper Burmah has 
been the scene of a long guerilla warfare, called “ da- 
coity.” This is now at an end, and the country is be- 
ing opened up for agricultural settlement and the de- 
velopment of village trades. It is stated that the 
present railway system is a disgrace, both for lack of 
rolling stock and for enterprise. The railways are in 
the hands of the Government, and unfavorable compari- 
sons are drawn between the methods of the railway 
administration with that of the Irrawadi Flotilla Com- 
pany, who have upon the river the finest fleet of inter- 
nal communication in the world. The whole of the 
East African carrying trade is, owing to the shipping 
combine, left in the hands of the German companies. 
These companies are keen competitors with British ship- 
ping companies, both at Rangoon and Mandalay, while 
the village trade is more and more in the hands of the 
Chinese middleman, who generally proclaims himself. 
“Johnny, British subject, me come from Hong Kong.” 
I advise exporters to keep their eye upon Rangoon, the 
Irrawadi, and both Upper and Lower Burma, for trade 
will be done there in the future which will surprise 
people. 


Trade in Southern Russia. 


I reported some months ago that the harvesting 
prospects in Southern Russia were distinctly favorable. 
It has so proved, and with it has come a strong demand 
for agricultural machinery. From a report to hand I 
gather that the United Kingdom has taken her share 
of the trade, though certain classes of machines seem 
no longer to be sold. For instance, Harvesters are not 
now supplied by British firms; 30 years ago they were 
sold by British firms, and were so well made that many 
are still in use, as is shown by the annual demand for 
renewable parts. But British Harvesters are made for 
big English horses, and are too heavy for the much 
smaller horses and bullocks used in Russia. Manu- 
facturers in the United States have put on the market 
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a much lighter machine which bas displaced the British 
production. German firms supply many kinds of ma- 
chines. They give longer credit and sell more cheaply 
than British firms. I merely mention this as a fact, 
not as an example necessarily to be followed, for Ger- 
man firms who are overaccommodating often experi- 
ence losses which are avoided by business men who are 
less eager to do business at any price. The German 
supply of these machines has sprung up in the last few 
years. German machines are now being tested by time, 
and British manufacturers have no need to dread the 
competition. Many purchasers of German machinery 
have also bought the knowledge that true economy is 
best served by buying a really good article. Among 
articles imported into Odessa during the past year I note 
the following, together with their tonnage: 


Quantity. 


Articles. Tons. 
I, Mo lo. aA le NO ree tcc aca Co ws 12,230 
bo re rrr eee ee ee ee 1,390 
aA ee er er Te ere errr rere 538 
CE: <cck nt cc terdihekes as weeceerak Races ns 362 
SOC PETE TERE ET eee Tere 856 
SE, RR cia niie et bk Wk eed Od Ne Cae Ree Oe eos hk 470 
Orca: me PRONG GO. ccnvevsccunsaana 332 
PED ce CRAG A HERDER OS FAR eRARR Rea 1,112 


A point of interest to Americans is whether or not 
the Russo-German commercial treaty of 1894 is to be 
continued. The treaty stands until the end of 1908. 
If either side notifies an intention 12 months before this 
date to terminate it, it then naturally comes to an end. 
Failing such notice, it remains in force, terminable by 
either side at 12 months’, notice. At the time of writing 
I confess I am not clear what is the present political 
position between Russia and America, but some com- 
ments upon how the termination of this treaty would 
affect Great Britain carry their own lesson, and with 
that I leave the subject: 

“Tf the German treaty comes to an end the tariff 
which is contained in it ceases to be a conventional 
tariff, and becomes liable to change at the discretion 
of the Russian Government. This may be of serious 
importance to British traders, who, by virtue of the 
‘most favored nation’ clause in the British commercial 
treaty, enjoy the reduced rates of the German treaty; 
but even if the present tariff for treaty nations is modi- 
fied British traders will, in some respects, be protected 
by the tariff in the French commercial treaty, which, 
though not as favorable or comprehensive as that in the 
German treaty, is still, for many articles, better than 
the general tariff. The principal articles of British 
production admitted at present under the German tariff, 
which do not appear in the French tariff, are (roughly 
speaking) Joiners’ and Turners’ Goods» Iron unworked, 
Rails, Sheets, Plated Sheets, Steel (in Bars, Pigs, Rails, 
Sheet and other forms), Tin, Lead, Wire (Iron, Steel, 
Copper), Cutlery, certain kinds of machines, &c.” 


Spurious German Wire Nails. 


The Ironmonger of October 18 makes public a state- 
ment of importance which should be known at once by 
American exporters interested in Wire Nails. It is to 
the effect that for some time past in the German Wire 
Nail trade underselling has been prevalent. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the whole of the 94 associated 
German works, with an aggregate output of 220,000 
tons of Wire Nails a year, put their selling agency into 
the hands of one agent over here, whose duty it is to 
supply the various wholesale dealers, who, in their turn, 
sell to customers. It now comes to light that these so- 
called German Wire Nails, which have lately been sold 
at from 10 to 15 shillings a ton below the price of.the 
genuine German article, are really not of German manu- 
facture at all, but are made in Holland. The German 
Wire Nail Association have, after much trouble, suc- 
ceeded in tracing the parties concerned in these spurious 
transactions, with the result that three consignments of 
Nails have been seized on reaching this country. The 
goods are packed in bags marked “ made in Germany,” 
and their quality is stated to be distinctly inferior to that 
of the real German article; indeed, the suspicions of the 
German syndicate were first aroused on account of the 
complaints addressed to them regarding the bad quality 
of the Nails. The syndicate are taking prompt measures 
to put a stop to these counterfeit importations by set- 


ting a special watch upon every shipment of such mate 
rial from Continental ports. 





GERWAN HARDWARE NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

HE Philadelphia Lawn Mowers are largely imitated, 

although the American work is better. 

Chimney tops to prevent smoky chimneys are quite 
salable; those of conical type could be shipped in two 
parts, all of the lower part slipped together and the 
tops similarly “nested;” the local agent here could 
put them together. The freight could then be kept 
down toa minimum. Floor and other Brushes with cocoa 
fibers, instead of bristles, sell well. As for Iron Legged 
Chairs and Tables, which are used by the hundred thou- 
sand in the big cities, I think that with your facilities 
for casting the iron parts could be sent over in com- 
petition with the native, and perhaps the seats and 
tops could be shipped independently. Batches of a 
dozen sets of legs or stands, with the complementary 
seats or tops, and the screws therefor, all ready to be 
put together, could be shipped, the whole all ready 
painted some standard color—as brown for the seat and 
tops and green for the legs—and could be sent direct 
to the customers, they being big beer garden pro- 
prietors, without bothering any middlemen except a 
distributing agent at Bremen or Hamburg, whose only 
duty would be to receive carload shipments from the 
vessel and divide them up according to the orders. But 
‘one size of each article would be necessary. 

There are so many things, sealed with lead seals, for 
transportation from one country through another to still 
another, that these Seals and the necessary Hand Seal 
Presses to apply and stamp them would be a good thing 
to make a “try” on. 

Clothes Wringers are getting quite common; the best 
have the upper roll so arranged that it may be laid 
back away from the under one. 

The household Bathtub is by no means general, and 
where one finds it it is almost without exception sup- 
plied with its own gas or other heater, quite independ- 
ent of the house pipes, except as far as the supply of 
cold water is concerned. I think that a good, practical 
rig for petroleum would throw the present loca! affairs 
out of the market. 

Sheet iron Stove Pipes are only just commencing 
to come into use, as the tile stove built into the house 
is being displaced but slowly by the Reservoir and 
other cast iron Stoves that can be taken out in summer. 
But as yet the market has room for good special Shears 
to cut the Pipe, through seam and all. 

The Hammer with an iron wedge running down from 
the eye into the handle has just made its appearance 
as a great novelty; the only difference between the Ger- 
man and the American is that the former has a ring 
around the handle where the wedge terminates, and 
there is only one pin through the handle at this point. 

Zine faced Washboards with corrugations that are 
waved in the direction of their own length—that is, 
across the board—are now getting a good reception. 

The Germans have better File Handles than the 
Americans produce. The best have very wide ferrules; 
some have not only the usual band ferrule, but also a 
wire wound one. Many are made of paper and similar 
composition. 


NEW ENGLAND ENAMELING COMPANY. 
EW ENGLAND ENAMELING COMPANY is the 
name of a recently incorporated company, organ- 
ized to manufacture double coated Enameled Steel 
Wares for cooking and house furnishing uses. We are 
advised by the company’s president, Aaron Hecht, that 
they have just begun to produce goods, and are now in 
a position to execute orders. Their plant, building, ma- 
chinery and equipment are entirely new. The factory, 
450 x 150 feet, part of which is three stories high and 
part oue stury, is located at Middletown, Conn. In New 
York they will be represented by H. Ginsburg, 61 Beek- 
man street, selling agent, who was formerly with the 
National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
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LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COM- 
PANY’S CATALOGUE. 


HE LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COM- 
PANY of Omaha, Neb., issue a very complete 

catalogue of 1188 pages. As a frontispiece a view is 
given of the company’s large and finely appointed build- 
ing, corner of Ninth and Harney streets, which is sup- 
plied with modern devices for the rapid and economical 
conduct of business. The catalogue is divided into the 
following departments: 

Builders’ Hardware. 

Tools and Farming Implements. 

Miscellaneous Hardware. 

Tinware and kindred goods. 

Cutlery. 

Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle and 

neous Sporting Goods. 

Valuable Information. 

The Western Freight Classification. 

There is also an index covering 23 pages. The last 
two departments include information relative to prices, 
weights and important facts regarding freight classi- 
fication and class rate on each item in the cata- 
logue. On goods not having a manufacturer’s number 
0: list a system of numbering has been applied to fa- 
cilitate ordering and to avoid errors. List rrices have 
been made on this class of goods to show comparative 
values. The company are to be congratulated upon the 
make up of the catalogue, which will doubtless be high- 
ly valued by their patrons. 

psciaialilieate aie 


A. H. FUNKE’S NEW QUARTERS. 


H. Funke, who since the fire in the Boker Building, 
101 to 103 Duane street, New York, last spring, 
has been occupying temporary quarters opposite, at 94 
Duane street, is now permanently located at 325 Broad- 
way, near Worth street. He has the entire second floor, 
reached by a passenger elevator in front. This large and 
commedious fioor is divided by a partition, the front por- 
tion being fitted up for oftice and salesroom purposes, 
while the rear is arranged to accommodate stock of 
goods. Mr. Funke is sole agent in the United States and 
Canadz for the entire product of a large Belgian Shot- 
gun factory in Liége. He is also the direct representa- 
tive in this country of C. G. Haenel, Suhl, Germany, 
maker of the celebrated Mannlicher Rifle. He is the sole 
agent for the Kelecom Motors for automobiles, and a 
large and five line of Automobile Horns, the latter being 
operated by pressing a rubber bulb. There are upward 
of 30 different sizes and styles of Horns, some of which 
are operated by means of a foot rest, others having a 
double action, giving two sounds with one pressure of 
the bulb. Mr. Funke is also manufacturer of the Bald- 
win Acetylene Lamps for bicycles, yachts, automobiles 
and mining purposes, together with Search Lights for 
yachts, &c. 


Miscella- 


THE WOOD SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY. 
HE WOOD SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY, Piqua, 
T Ohio, announce the completion of their plant, the 
erection of which was begun last June. 
which is of brick and wood construction, is 50 x 260 
feet, divided into the following departments: Welding, 
pickling, finishing, grinding, labeling, steel room and 


The factory, 


warehouse. The plant is equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery, the installation of which gives the fac- 
tory a capacity of 1000 dozen per week. Both high and 
low grade goods will be manufactured, including plain 
back, hollow back and Maynard pattern Shovels, 
Spades, Scoops and Draining Tools. A considerable 
stock of raw material to be used in the manufacture, 
including 20,000 handles and 1000 tons of steel, has been 
procured and the plant will be in active operation on or 
before December 1. Private spur tracks connect the 
works with the Pennsylvania Railway system, insuring 
excellent shippping facilities. The officers of the com- 
pany are H. K. Wood, president; S. S. Gould, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. W. Wood, secretary and treasurer, The 
sales department will be under the personal supervision 
of Vice-President Gould, who will probably make his 
home at Piqua. 
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CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY'S KEY 
CATALOGUE. 


ORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY, New Britain, 
C Conn., and 11-15 Murray street, New York, have 
just issued a very complete illustrated catalogue of 
Keys, Key Blanks and Key Checks in great variety, 
there being 198 pages in ali, with from 5 to 40 illustra- 
tions per page, according to size, all engravings showing 
the Key actual size with a cross section end view direct- 
ly beneath each cut. In the front is a numerical list in 
consecutive order for convenient reference, giving num- 
ber of each Key or Blank, with page and list price, in 
addition to the lists printed om each page. There is also 
one page cn which are listed 101 different Key assort- 
ments in different combinations, especially suitable for 
locksmiths and repair work. 

—_— 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Tne J. Srevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee 
Falis, Mass., the Stevens-Duryea Two-Cylinder Gasoline 
Carriage. An illustrated pamphlet describes the motor 
and eonstruction of the carriage, capability for speed, 
hill climbing, &e., finish and equipment. 

Tue WurtMan & BARNES Mra. Company, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont.: Canadian catalogue of Mower Knives, Har- 
vester Sickles, Mower and Reaper Sections, Twist Drills, 
Wrenches, Spring Keys and Cotters, &c. 

CREAMERY PACKAGE Mra, COMPANY. 1-5 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Ill.: Special export catalogue of 
Creamery Cheese Factory, Dairy and Milk Dealers’ Ap- 
paratus and Supplies. 

Thnk DrAmMonp SHEAR Company, Wilmington, Del.: 
Catalogue and price-list relating to Sheep, Horse, Mule, 
Grass, Hedge, Border and Pruning Shears. This busi- 
ness was established a year ago, and the company claim 
that their Shears are equal to the best foreign makes as 
to quality, shape and finish, while they are being offered 
at prices materially helow those of the foreign article. 
The company also manufacture the Lawton One-Piece 
Steel Plate Hatchets. 

THE MILTON Mrc. Company, Milton, Pa.: Illustrated 
eatalogue and price-list relating to Cold Punched and 
Hot Pressed Nuts and Wrought Iron Plate Washers. 
The company make Steel or Iron Forgings for shafting, 
crank shafts, &¢., also Special Forgings to order. 

THe Sovutwvern FPLow Company, Columbus, Ga.: 
Illustrated catalogue of Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Cotton Scrapers and Planters, Syrup Kettles, Dog Irons, 
Cane Mills, Shoe Lasts, &c. 

THE WIARD PLow Company, Batavia, N. Y.: Twenty- 
eighth annual illustrated catalogue of Implements. 
These include Walking and Sulky Plows, Weeders, Har- 
vesters, Hand Corn Planters, Cast Iron Chimney Caps, 
«&e. 

THE BECKLEY-RALSTON ComMPpANy, 178 Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill.: Annual catalogue No. 26, devoted to Stand- 
ard Bicycle Material and Sundries, Bicycles, Machinists’ 
Tools, Gasoline Gas Lamps, Automobile Supplies, Tubu- 
lar Runahout Gears, Hardware, Specialties, &c. 

THE INDIANA CHAIN Works, Jeffersonville, Ind.: 
Chains. An illustrated catalogue shows an extensive 
line of Coil, Wagon, Harness, Trace and Railroad Chains, 
Cow Ties, Repair Links, Rings, &c. 

THE Incinots ScREw Company, 40 South Canal street 
Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue devoted to Set, Cap and Collar 
Screws, Studs; Coupling, Planer and Patch Bolts; Ma- 
chine Screws, Nuts, Taps, &e. 

QUEEN ANNE SCREEN Company, Burlington, Vt.: Ilus- 
trated catalogue of Screen Doors and Window Screens 
in a large variety of styles and sizes. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, successors to the 
Rogers & Hamilton Company, Waterbury, Conn.: Cata- 
logue devoted to Artistic Plated Ware, Knives, Forks 
and Spoons. A special feature of the Rogers & Hamil- 
ton brand is that all Spoons and Forks are plated an 
extra thick coat of silver on parts most exposed to wear 
by sectional process. It is explained that this process 
makes an extra plate more than triple, XII or double 
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plate more than quadruple, and triple plate more than 
sextuple. The company issue a small leaflet regarding 
sectional plating. 

Cuas. L. BaAstiAN Mre. Company, 76-78 Illinois 
street, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue A illustrates Bottling 
Machinery and Supplies for soda and mineral wa- 
ter bottlers and dispensers. The company are also Brass 
Founders and Finishers and Silver and Nickel Platers. 

GARDNER SASH BALANCE COMPANY, 312 First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill.: An architect’s edition of il- 
lustrated catalogue relates to Gardner Ball Bearing 
Sash Pulleys for ribbon, chain and rope, Steel Sash Rib- 
bons, Ribbon Attachments, Ventilating Sash Bolts, Steel 
Door Fasteners and Steel Sash Locks. 

THE Durr Mra. Company, Allegheny, Pa.: Barrett 
Jacks. Catalogue C illustrates and describes Com- 
pound Lever, Track, Automatic Lowering, Car Box 
and Oil Well Jacks, Differential Screw Jacks, &c. 

THE JANESVILLE MACHINE Company, Janesville, 
Wis.: Modern Implements. Catalogue No. +3 describes, 
with prices, Weeders, Plows, Disk Plows, Listers, Le- 
ver Harrows, Cultivators, Seeders, Mowers, Barrel 
Carts, &e. 

I°REDERICK SHAPLEY & Co., 246 Front street, New 
York: Shapley’s United States Marine Glue. A cireular 
describes the Glue as absolutely water proof, firm un- 
der heat, tlexible under cold, plastic and adhesive. 

THE CARROLL IRON Works, Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated 
catalogue devoted to Wind Mills, Towers, Pumps, 
Tanks, Pipe and Fittings and Well Supplies. 

MILLERSBURG FIrTH WHEEL COMPANY, Millersburg, 
Pa.: Fifth Wheel. The company manufacture this class 
of goods exclusively. In their catalogue they state that 
they use only high grades of iron, manipulated by im- 
proved methods and machinery. 

SAMUEL Harris & Co., 23-25 South Clinton street, 
Chicago, Lll.: Tools and Supplies for machinists and 
manufacturers, including Harris’ Lathe Dogs, Hack 
Saws, Wrenches, Malleable Iron Ladles, Small Engine 
Castings, Governor Castings, «ce. 





CONTINENTAL TOOL COMPANY. 


ONTINENTAL TOOL COMPANY, Frankfort, N. Y., 
have just issued an attractive catalogue of 78 
pages, showing their complete line of Forks, Hoes, 
Rakes, &c. They refer to the quality and finish of their 
products as bearing comparison with those of any other 
manufacturer, and state that, althouth they did not an- 
nounce their prices until October 2, they have been 
obliged to withdraw their salesmen from the road and 
to decline to make quotations upon many of their lines, 
on which they are already sold up for the coming sea- 
son. The company advise us that they are intending to 
largely increase their capital stock and manufacturing 
facilities. In view of their location as regards export 
business, the company will during the coming year seek 
an avenue through foreign markets for any surplus 
stock. The catalogue is accompanied by a discount 
sheet. 


eee 


WARREN D. ROLtiins, resident and managing partner 
in London of the house of John G. Rollins & Sons, ex- 
porters of American manufactured goods, New York 
office 15 Whitehall street, arrived here from England Oc- 
tober 11 and expects to return about November 25. 
While here he will make a trip to manufacturing centers 
in the West with a view to taking on the representation 
of some additional lines suitable for the trade of the 
United Kingdom in the way of Hardware and kindred 
manufactures of metal, wood, &c. Their London office, 
at 124 Holborn, London, E. C., has 2000 square feet of 
floor space for the display of samples. Their branch in 
Liverpool is at 12 Lancelot’s Hey. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot looking to the consolidation 
of several Hardware houses in Western Pennsylvania, 
but nothing definite has thus far been accomplished. A 
meeting will be held on Friday, when it is anticipated 
action will be taken looking to the determination of the 
matter one way or another. 


THE DECLINE IN SHOVELS. 


The following facctious communication in regard to 
the Shovel situation is from a manufacturer who forbids 
the use of his name: 

You ask what we know about Shovels and the policy 
and prices. We do not know a thing, but, say, did you 
ever hear the story of Coal Oil Johnny and Major 
Teagle? Along late in the 60’s Coal Oil Johnny was a 
zreat man; he had money to burn and he burned it, but 
of course he reached the end of his rope. Major Teagle 
was a partly bleached American citizen. Besides being 
major of the Colored Guards’ Own he was a tonsorial 
artist of repute. Jobnny- employed the Major as valet 
and the Major stuck to Johnny as long as Johnny had 
any money. ‘The writer was returning from New York 
City to Philadelphia upon one occasion, and, passing 
through the train with sonie friends, saw a very familiar 
figure sitting upon the car steps. We called to him, 
* Hello, Coal Oil Johnny!” He turned up his yellow face 
and grinned and said: “I ain’t no Coal Oil Johnny, but 
I got some of Johnny’s money.” 


AMERICAN TAP & DIE COMPANY. 


IO tian, TAP & DIE COMPANY, Greentield, 





Mass., have been incorporated with a paid up cap- 
ital stock of $10,000, for the manufacture of Screw 
Plates, Taps, Dies and other Hardware specialties. The 
officers are: President, Edward Wilbur; treasurer, Walter 
E. Nichols; clerk, Nathan E. Martin; directors, Edward 
Wilbur, Walter E. Nichols, Dr. Thomas F. Fyfe, J. Henry 
Nichols and J. P. Logan. The company expect to begin 
business about November 1. They also have several newly 
patented specialties that they will put upon the market 
in the near future. Nathan E. Martin, the superin- 
tendent, is an expert Tap and Die maker, and was for 
21 vears in the employ of the Wiley & Russell Mfg. Com- 
pany. Edward Wilbur was for seven years treasurer 
and business manager of the BE. I’. Reece Company. W. 
k. and J. H. Nichols have been known to the Hardware 
trade for many years as manufacturers of the Nichols 
’ Butchers’ Tools and Cutlery. The new company 
expect to build a modern factory specially adapted to 
their business next spring. 


$ros. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


L. A. Gnam has disposed of an interest in the Hard- 
ware business in Carroll, Iowa, to his brother, and the 
firm style will be changed to Gnam Bros. in the near 
future. 


V. T. Ward’s Hardware store in Cheney, Wash., was 
robbed of a number of Revolvers on the 3d inst. 


Finch & Wing are successors to J. L. Smith in the 
Hardware, Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods business 
in Ipswich, S. D. 


G. Cox has disposed of his Hardware business in 
Waldron, Ark., to Garrison Hardware Company, who 
continue at the old stand. 


W. W. Corkin & Son have sold their Hardware, Farm 
Machinery and Wagon and Buggy business in Fulton, 
S. D., to A. D. Fosburg. 


D. A. Puddleford has succeeded D. A. Puddleford & 
Son in the Hardware and Agricultural Implement busi- 
ness in Coleman, Texas. 


Behnken Bros. have opened up in business at Lind- 
strom, Minn., carrying a line embracing Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and ‘Tinware, Sporting 
Goods, &c. 


The store of the Cripple Creek Mine & Supply Com- 
pany, Cripple Creek, Col., was robbed a short time 


> 


since of about $200 worth of Guns, Razors and Knives 
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O. H. Schultz, Hardware and Stove dealer, Wahpeton, 
N. D., who purchased H. L. Eastman’s business last 
February and has since materially increased the stock 
carried, has commenced work on a new building, which 
will be 132 feet long by 25 feet wide, two stories. It 
will be equipped with freight elevator, steam heat and 
electric light. The second floor will be devoted to tin 
shop and storage. The cost of the building will be 
about $10,000. 


The Thompson & Roell Hardware Company, Owa- 
tonna, Minn., were incorporated October 1 with a capi- 
tal of $50,000. John W. Thompson is president, and 
John A. Roell, vice-president. The new concern succeed 
the Nelson & Bouquet Hardware Company and the J. 
W. Thompson Hardware Company, both of Owatonna. 
The company will handle at wholesale a line embracing 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements and Sporting Goods, Paints, Oils, 
Harness, &c. The company are building two new ware- 
houses, which will be 25 x 100 feet in dimensions. Mr. 
Thompson has been connected for the past 25 years 
with the Simmons Hardware Company, and Mr. Roell 
has been in the retail Hardware business in Northfield, 
Minn., which he sold out a short time since. 





Bishop & Anderson have sold their Hardware, Stove 
and Sporting Goods business in Blue Earth, Minn., to 
Maxson & Hale Hardware Company, who continue at 
the old stand. 


Chas. P. McCoon, Hardware merchant, Wabash, Ind., 
has sold his business to W. J. Creighton, who will con- 
tinue at 60 Wabash street, as heretofore. 


Hugh M. Quinn, Hardware merchant, Mapleton, 
Minn., has purchased the business of J. M. Sprague, and 
will combine the two stocks. 


The Hoppe-Taylor Hardware Company, Chillicothe, 
Mo., have been succeeded by W. H. Archer & Son. 





ee 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


A New Winchester Cartridge. 


The great success which the .22 long and .22 short 
smokeless powder cartridges loaded by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., with the 
new Winchester greaseless bullet have met with has 
led them to offer the .22 Winchester rim fire cartridge, 
sometimes known as the .22-7-45, loaded with smoke- 
less powder and Winchester greaseless bullets. The 
company are now prepared to furnish these cartridges 
to the trade. 


Imperial Coffee [ill No. 705. 


The Imperial coffee mill No. 705, manufactured by 
the Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., is provided 
with a sunken hopper and improved grinding burrs. 
The top is of iron, with hinge cover and top handle. 
The box is of hard wood with dovetailed corners, pol- 
ished and varnished. The iron parts are finished with 
bronze lacquer. The size of the mill is 6 x 6 x 5 inches. 


Hack Saw Blades and Frames. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are putting out 
new hack saw blades which are manufactured by a 
process whereby the tooth edge only is left hard, while 
the back is drawn to a clock spring temper, which will 
permit the saw to bend without kinking or breaking 
under ordinary strains. They also manufacture two 
other styles of hand hack saw blades: the flexible or 
soft back saw and the hard blade, both of which are 
fitted with regular or fine teeth, and one style of power 
blade tempered hard and fitted with regular and spe- 
cial teeth. Hack saw frames are manufactured fm three 
designs: An extension frame made of high grade steel 
heavily nickeled and finely polished; a solid steel ad- 
justable pattern all nickeled and polished, and an iron 
frame black japanned and with black wood handles. 
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Wood’s Hollow Auger No. Cl. 


{ilustrated herewith is a hollow auger put on the 
market by A. A. Wood & Sons Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
The tool is of the type known as the “ Bonney” auger, 
and cuts tenons of eight sizes, from % to % inch, by 
sixteenths, and from % to 1 inch, by eighths. In adjust- 
ing the auger no tool is required, and in changing from 
one hole to another the knife is not loosened from its 
socket. When the knife is once set for one hole it is in 
proper position for all of the holes. The setting of the 
auger is accomplished by means of the largest thumb 
screw shown in the cut. To alter the setting from one 
hole to another it is only necessary slightly to withdraw 





Wood’s Hollow Auger No. C1. 


the thumb screw, to turn the disk to the desired point 
and to tighten the thumb screw again; then the tool 
is set and ready for use. The auger is referred to by the 
makers as being finely finished, and especial emphasis is 
laid upon the ease and quickness of adjustment with- 
out the use of tools and upon its simplicity, durability 
and accuracy. The auger will be ready for the market 
about November 10, and the manufacturers will be 
pleased, in the meantime, to quote prices to the trade. 


———— — 


The Perfect Pillow Sham Holder. 


The accompanying cut represents a pillow sham 
holder offered by the Perfect Goods Mfg. Company, 
Franklinville, N. Y. The device holds single or double 








The Perfect Pillow Sham Holder. 


pillow shams, which are attached by running either a 
common pin or a safety pin through small staples. It 
fits any bed from 3 feet 6 inches to 5 feet wide. The 
following are mentioned among the points of excellence: 
The holder is light, strong, simple, attractive, easy to 
work and holds the pillow shams in proper position 
when down, and when raised they are securely held 
back; and it will not mar the finest bedsteads, as it 
fastens to the back side of the head board. The holder 
is made of wood, prettily stained and trimmed with 
copper trimmings. It weighs but 11 ounces, and is in- 
tended to retail at 10 cents. 


——— 


Improved Auger Spindle Boring Machine 





The Keilogg Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y., are offering 
their boring machines with improved auger spindle, as 
shown in the accompanying cut. The advantage of this 
spindle lies in the fact that a carpenter using the im- 
proved machine can use in it any ordinary auger bit 
he may have, not being obliged to buy boring machine 
augers for it. To provide for the use of different sized 
square and round shank bits the hub of the spindle is 
provided with a perpendicular round hole large enough 
to take in the different shanks... When a brace bit, which 


has a square end shank, is used, the square part enters 4 
chamber above the round hole, so that the round part 
of it is free to be clamped. The clamping is done by 





Improved Auger Spindle Boring Machine, 


means of movable steel jaws within the hub of the 
spindle, adjustable by two set screws, one at each end of 
the hub. 

Se -—.-— —-—— 


The Never Fail Oil Can. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown the Never 
ail oil can, made by the J. A. Harps Mfg. Company, 
Greenfield, Ohio. The can is made of the best quality 
of No. 27 Apollo bloom galvanized iron and neatly 
painted, striped and labeled. It is so constructed that 
no funnel is required, there is no slop or drip and no 
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The Never Fail Oil Can, 


sucker, piston or air valves, no opportunity for evapora- 
tion, and the pump being on the top of the can never 
comes in contact with the oil. The oil is drawn from the 
can by means of air pressure through the operation of a 
small pump or air compressor placed on the top. It is 
claimed that this works very easily and will pump a gal- 
lon of oil a minute and take all of the oil out of the can. 
When filling lamps oil may be run from the lamp back 
into the can, in case the lamp becomes too full. 
ingle 

Dufendach Hardware Company, Huntingburg, Ind., 
have purchased a building which they will remodel for 
the purpose of accommodating their business. The 
building is 42 x 85 feet, two stories. A new plate glass 
front will be put in, with metal ceiling, the most ap- 
proved shelf boxes and store fixtures, &c. 
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Stevens’ Double Barrel Shotgun. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., have just placed on the market the gun 
herewith illustrated. It has smokeless steel barrels, re- 
inforced breech, with frame and parts drop forged. It 
has matted extension rib, top lever, treble bolt, low cir- 
cular hammers, rebounding bar locks with steel works and 
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nearly over the center of the apple. This arrangement 
is to insure having all sized apples peeled equally well, 
as the knife maintains its proper position. The turn 
table is carefully fitted with long bearing upon the 
stud. All important adjustments through the parer are 
by slots at right angles, giving double adjustment in any 
direction. All castipgs are the best obtainable, and 
made from carefully prepared patterns. Many of the 


Stevens’ Double Barrel Shotgun. 


solid plungers. It is provided with patent fore end 
checkered, checkered pistol grip, rubber cap and rubber 
butt plate. The barrels are choke bored and especially 
designed for smokeless powders. The gun is machine 
made throughout and ail parts are interchangeable. It 
weighs about 7%4 pounds, and at present is made in 12 
gauge and 30-inch barrels only. 


ee 


The Evaporator Hand Apple Parer. 


The accompanying cut represents an evaporator hand 
apple parer put op the market by the Goodell Company, 
Antrim, N. H., New York office 10 Warren street. The 
frame of the parer is made of one solid box casting, per- 
mitting the driving shafts to run in long bearings in the 
frame with driving gears fast upon them. The bearings 
are over 6 inches long. A positive rack and pinion “in 
gear” is used at every point to make it impossible for the 
knife to jump by. All gears are of standard tooth and as 


The Evaporator Hand Apple Parer. 


coarse pitch as is practical, to secure long wear and 
small friction. The crank is attached by a large cap 
screw adjustably locked in any position. Perfect 
rigidity of carriage is secured by long distance between 
guiding points and the use of a lower foot guide with 
milled groove traveling upon a %-inch shaft adjustable 
in all directions. This is to give a truly parallel and 
easy motion. Cold rolled solid steel shafts are used, 
running in solid cast iron bearings of ample length. The 
fork spindle is solid, and by a patented device performs 
ite work without the pushing off rod extending through 
the fork spindle. This is to permit the attachment of the 
spindle gear to a solid shaft, so that it cannot slip; also 
putting the rear spindle bearing at the extreme end, out- 
side the gear, to relieve the spindle of all strain or tend- 
ency to spring. The form of the frame enables the 
corner bracket to be made with four widely separated 
bearing points, to guard against all lateral or vertical 
motion, and avoiding split apples. The four Bearing sur- 
faces are accurately machined and the bracket is hung 
vn a long hinge bearing. The turn table and knife bar 
swing completely under the carriage upon a long steel 
stud, the point at which the knife bar is hung being 


principal working pieces are steel castings, all screws 
and nuts are well proportioned, and when necessary are 
hardened. Means are provided for quickly attaching to 
and removing from na table or bench without the use of 
any tool, and when im position the parer is firmly and 
securely anchored. Oil holes are of good size, easily ac- 
cessible and covered with self closing cups. The parer 
is referred to as being constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples, the finish and general appearance being of the 
best. In case of breakage parts may be ordered, which, 
it Is remarked, are sure to fit exactly with no work what- 
ever upon them when received. 
— ie 


New End Plates for Carpet Sweepers. 


The National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind., have 
designed and are manufacturing new end plates, which 
are being used on their carpet sweepers for the fall 
trade. Heretofore these end plates have been mal- 
leable iron castings. The new plates are stamped from 
heavy gauge cold rolled steel, thus contributing greater 
strength with lighter weight as more desirable on a 
carpet sweeper. The smooth surface of the steel also 
allows a higher grade of nickel plating. While the de- 
signs of the plate are neat their appearance is enhanced 
by the furniture protector which is placed around them. 


New End Plates for Carpet Sweepers. 


The notches in the ends of the plate serve to hold the 
furniture protector in place, and the round head screws 
which are used to fasten the plates to the sweeper give 
an additional support to the protector. The middle de- 
sign in the accompanying illustration is used on the 
Marion sweeper, that at the bottom on the Marion Queen 
and the one at the top on the Royal Duchess and Ster- 
ling sweepers. 
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The Adelite Varnish and Paint Remover Wheel 


Tie Adams & Elting Company, Chicago, Ill, have de- 
signed a convenient wheel tank for use in the removal 
of vurnish and paint from wheels by the application of 
Adelite, as shown in Fig. 1. This is a preparation by 
which paint and varnish are removed clean to the wood 





Fig. 1.—The Adelite Varnish and Paint Remover Wheel Tank 


after a short time, varving according to the number of 
coats and the quautity of varnish on the Wheel. The 
wheel is placed in the tank as in Fig. 2, and the tank is 
filled with the remover. The manufacturers state that 
this plan reduces the cost of refinishing wagons and ¢car- 
riages more than one-haif. It is also stated that the 
preparation contains no acids, alkalies, fusel oil or wa 





Fig. 2.—Wheel in Adelite Varnish and Paint Remover Tank. 


ter; that it does not injure the hands or the finest brush, 
and that it is free from disagreeable odor. The com 
pany are temporarily making a special offer of the tank 
in connection with the sales of the varnish and paint 
remover. 


The Triumph Fruit Jar Holder and Fruit Can 
Wrench. 

The Forbes Chocolate Company, 229 Sheriff street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are offering the fruit jar holder and can 
wrench which are illustrated herewith. These are termed 
by the company the Triumph Twins. The fruit can 





The Triumph Fruit Jar Holder and Fruit Can Wrench. 


wrench has already been illustrated in our columns, but 
is here shown in connection with the holder. The ad- 
vantages of the jar holder are referred to as follows: 
That it is adjustable to pints, quarts and half-gallon 
jars; that it may be used as a jar lifter for handling 
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hot fruit cans, as well as a holder when tightening or 
loosening the covers; that it works as a wrench for re- 
moving Canadian covers and Mason’s improved tops, 
used in New York and the New England States, and 
that it may be used in removing covers varying in diam- 
eter from 214 to 4% inches. The Twins are designed to 
retail at 50 cents per pair. 
~ > 


Giant Hoof Parer. 


Champion Tool Company, Cenneaut Lake, Pa., have 
brought out the Giant hoof parer No. 52, here shown. 
Some of its strong characteristics are that when the 
jaws are wide open, 1% inches, the handle movement 
is only 51%4 inches extreme, thus making it possible to 
work them advantageously with one hand and cut 
straight into the hoof instead of in a circle as com- 





Champion Hoof Parer No. 52. 


monly done. The construction is such that the device 
cuts rapidly at first, then gradually, the leverage in- 
creasing as the hard shell of the hoof is reached. The 
four parts of the tool are interchangeable and can be 
replaced if occasion requires. Attention is also drawn 
to the graceful lines and attractive appearance of the 
parer, the weight of which is but 2 pounds. The wear 
of the knife is taken up by a set screw between the han- 
dles, which is not shown in the cut. 


—— 


The Barrett Automobile Jack No. 00. 


The accompanying cut represents an automobile jack 
offered by the Duff Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. The 
jack is built on the lines of the larger size Barrett 
jacks and has the same working principle. It has a 
lifting capacity of 1 ton, and the point is made that in 
construction nothing but the best grade of materials 
and highest quality of workmanship are employed. Its 
hight, length of rise and curved top are designed to 
meet automobile requirements. It weighs 8% pounds, 
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The Barrett Automobile Jack. 


so that it may be easily carried and operated. The foot 
lift enables the jack to grapple low set loads with facil- 
ity. The load is raised on both upward and downward 
strokes of the lever. The load is lowered in the same 
manner by turning the eccentric—or thumb screw—at the 
side. The manufacturers state that this is the only jack 
of its kind with a lowering appliance, and that it wil) 
operate at any angle. 
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Shomee and Pullmee Cork Pullers. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., have re- 
cently put on the market several new cork pulling de- 
vices, of which those here shown are examples. Fig. 
1 illustrates the Shomee No. 30 cork puller, with clamp 
to fasten it to table, counter or shelf, it also being made 
in style 31, with screw back instead of clamp. With 
this puller the screw can be instantly adjusted for either 
long or short corks. The short cork adjustment will 
pull a long cork, or vice versa. The only difference in the 
operation is that the short cork adjustment does not 
pull a long cork far enough to top to be as easily re- 
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Fig. 1.—Shomee Cork Puller No. 80. 


moved. The long cork adjustment pulls a short cork 
ree from the neck of bottle, the cork dropping off when 
bottle is removed from the bottle grasp. The advantage 
claimed for this construction is that as the cork need 
not be entirely removed, the contents are not injured by 
exposure to the atmosphere, but can be used at will, 
while where the contents are wanted immediately the 
machine can be made to quickly give the proper serv- 
ice. The inside is simple, it being possible to take apart 
and reassemble the parts in five minutes. It is so made 
that when the lever is raised the worm locks in the 
cork, which must come out when the lever descends. 
The bottle grasp attachment is very sensitive to the 
touch, and the user has the bottle under complete con- 
trol all the time. The lever is in line with the bottle, 
forcing the screw to enter the cork direct and avoiding 
all friction, except that of entering the cork. Fig. 2 
shows the Pullmee cork puller No. 35, which has the 
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Perfect Picture Hanger and Adjuster. 


I. H. Solomon, 48 Centre street, New York, is the 
manufacturer of the Perfect picture hanger and ad- 
juster, here illustrated. A set for one frame consists of 
two formed strips of specially rolled steel, % x 3-32 
inch, copper plated and lacquered. Each of the two 
hangers is held securely in place by three screws. The 
hanger is really divided into two parts, the lower por- 
tion carrying a slide, to which one end of the picture 
wire is permanently twisted, while the upper portion 
provides a runway for a slide with flat spring lock 
having a perforated piece of metal, eyeletted with an 


Piy. 2.—Pullmee Cork Puller No. 35. 


antifriction metal, through which the picture wire runs 
to the picture nail or hook. The lower slide has a lever, 
marked L or R, according to whether designed for left 
or right side of frame, so that there is an adjustment 
for hight of from 4 to 6 inches, according to size, after 
the wires are attached. For the average picture hung 
from a nail or molding well up toward the ceiling the 
hanger can be properly placed by driving the inter- 
mediate screw A 1 inch below the center of the picture— 
that is, if a picture is 40 inches from top to bottom the 
screw is placed 21 inches below the top, the end screws 
being put in afterward. Where pictures are hung from 
low nails or moldings with only a few inches of wire 
above the top of frame the hangers can be dropped a 
few inches lower to give opportunity for tilting. With 
this hanger it is only necessary to get the hight of pic- 
ture approximately correct, the adjustment afterward 
being made up or down or tilted forward or back almost 
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Perfect Picture Hanger and Adjuster. 


same interior construction as the Shomee, except that it 
does not have the adjustment for long and short corks; 
all corks being drawn free from bottle. Both pullers 
ean be furnished with crown cork attachments, if so 
ordered, that for the Shomee pattern being numbered 
30 C. A. and for the Pullmee 35 C. A. Both pullers have 
bottle grasps and are finished in nickel. 
— - 

John M. Cox Hardware Company, Colorado Springs, 
Col., have been succeeded by Houston Lumber & Hard- 
ware Company. It is intended. to make important 
changes in the arrangement of the store with a view 
to making it one of the most attractive and convenient 
ii Colorado Springs. 


instantaneously by moving the upper slide downward to 
tilt outward or up to have it hang nearer the 
wall, thus making it possible to tilt the pic- 
ture at any time to meet changing conditions of 
light without altering hanger or wire. The hangers 
are numbered 6, 8, 10, 12 and 15, the numbers also indi- 
cating the number of inches the slide B will traverse 
between the screw A and the top, the entire lengths over 
all being respectively 12, 14, 16, 18 and 22 inches. Spe- 
cial sizes other than those named, which are regularly 
carried in stock, can be made to order, although those 
mentioned will answer for most pictures. This hanger 
is patented in the United States, Canada and principal 
European countries. 





